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PREFACE. 



When the Travels of Eolando first appeared in 
England, in the elegant translation of Miss Aikin, it 
was read with delight by many a young enthusiast, 
who yet left the perusal of it unsatisfied, pining to 
know the conclusion of the history of that band of 
adventurous travellers. 

One of the unsati^d children of those bygone 
days, having much exp^ence in the literary taste of 
youth, ventures, not presuming to possess the fertile 
imagination of Jauffret, or the polished style of Miss 
Aikin, to offer her conclusion of the adventures, 
retaining all the well-known personages of the dear 
old work. 

It has been the aim of the authoress rather 
to supply materials for thinking than a complete 
manual of science. She has avoided prolix and tedious 
dissertations, and confined herself to sketches 
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THE 

TRAVELS OF ROLANDO. 



CHAPTEE I. 

THE MALDIVE ISLAITDS TO BUSSOEAH. 

Holando, searching for his parents, learas they have fled to 
Bombay, and proceeds with his friends to join them there ; he 
is disappointed, sails up the Persian Gulf. — ^Pearl Fishery, and 
arrival at Bussorah. 

Afteb a perilous voyage among the Maldive Islands, 

in the fruitless search for our dear parents and brother, 

"we fell in with a vessel from Goa, the captain of 

which, in answer to our anxious inquiries, informed us 

that some Europeans, driven from the Maldives during 

the rebellion, had reached Goa on their way to 

Bombay ; and his description of these fugitives, whom 

he had actually seen, confirmed me in the belief that 

they must be my beloved friends. I could no longer 

^.. hesitate in my course, my duty and affection equally 

^ prompted me to follow them, and our vessels, the 

Sirius and the Gentav/r^ having been well provisioned 

at Ceylon, I determined to sau to Bombay. 

if* The attached friends, who had accompanied me 

through all my travels, were resolved never to leave 

me, but I perceived a shade of disappointment cloud 

their countenances as I announced an intention so 

'uumical to all their plans of scientific research ^ for it 
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2 THE EOXJTE TO BE ADOPTED. 

was not to be expected that much that was novel or 
curious could be seen in a place so well known as 
Bombay ; I cast myself on then* friendship, and begged 
them to speak their sentiments. 

"Where you go, I will go, Eolando," said the 
learned antiquary and historian, the Abbe Doloni ; 
" but surely, should we meet your friends, you will 
not be disposed to take this dml, mercantile track on 
our return. Why should we not land at Moscat, and 
crossing the desert to Arabia Petraea, explore the tra- 
ditionary wonders of the land of Edom ? No tra- 
veller passes through it, and no one has seen sufficient 
of its extraordinary ruins, to enable him to give a 
description that can satisfy the curious. Think, my 
dear friend, of the satisfaction of discovering the 
remarkable vestiges of the people of the rocks, and the 
glory of giving our discoveries to the world ! " 

" These deserts offer no attractions to the botanist, 
most assuredly," said our enthusiastic naturalist, 
Montval ; " but we must necessarily pass regions rich 
in animal tribes, and something of value might be 
added to my collection ; therefore, I am not averse to 
the plan." 

" In case you adopt the suggestions of our friends," 
said the geographer, Martin de la Bastide, " I hope, 
Eolando, you would return to Europe by way of Suez. 
I wish, once more, to survey a spot so interesting to 
my speculations. I feel confident the isthmus must 
eventuallj^ be cut, and that my plan, at once simple 
and practicable, must be adopted. That I shall live 
to see the fevourite plan of my life completed, I now 
begin to doubt. It takes many years to mature such 
a scheme, even in theory : and many more to prevail 
on the world to believe m your theory and to unite in 
carrying it into practice. The pasha of Egypt, I 
have reason to think, would sanction and aid the 
attempt^ but his means are inadequate to the accom- 



ANCIENT EGYPT. 3 

plishment of it. It is to European skill and enterprise 
this grand public work must be committed. In 
Europe, my opinions and my project are already made 
known ; and 1 see a day approaching, when, though 
we may be no more on earth to witness it, the gigantic 
march of science shall smooth all difficulties, and the 
hand of man shall be enabled to realize the dreams of 
ages of philosophy." 

" I differ from you," said Doloni ; " we are certainly 
progressing from the darkness of ignorance which 
marked the Middle Ages. In science, I allow, we are 
daily improving; but the men of to-day can never 
attain the profound and buried knowledge of the 
ancients ; I can never believe that the volatile minds 
of the present race of men can accomplish a work 
which the Ptolemies and the Pharaohs left undone. 
The men who raised the temple of Thebes and the 
Pyramids were surely aware that science and skill 
were unavailing to unite the two seas ; and Augustan 
Eome, in its day of triumph, never contemplated the 
attempt." 

" The learning and science of ancient Egypt is not 
to be disputed, my dear Doloni," said St. Kassian ; 
" we cannot look at the relics of their past glory, and 
doubt their skill and power ; but knowledge was 
limited to the few, exclusively and jealously preserved 
by the priests and the princes, and the people were 
but machines in their hands. Hence all their great 
works were for their own pride or glory, not for the 
benefit of the public. But now a different spirit 
prevails : education is spreading abroad, and will one 
day be diffused among all ranks, overthrowing the 
bulwarks of pride, and sweeping away the labyrinths 
of ignorance in its resistless course. Then we may 
hope that intelligence and union will work wonders 
in the labours of science; and that the moral and 
intellectual progress of the age, going hand in hand 
B 2 



4 fiACES OF MEN. 

with the blessed light of Christianity, will raise the 
condition ot humanity, heal all feuds, and that men 
will be, as God has decreed, aU brethren." 

" Pardon me, St. Kassian," said Montval, " if I 
remark that you are no naturalist. Mankind are 
arbitrarily divided into distinct races. Let all of one 
race, in G-od's name, rich or poor, be brethren ; but 
you can make out no affinity between the Caucasian, 
the Mongolian, and the Ethiopian. In as great a 
degree as man, in structure, is distinguished from 
other animals, so is one race of mankind distinguished 
from another. I allow that the human race stands 
alone in the possession of reasoning powers, — divided 
by an impassable gulf from the brute creation ; but 
in structure there is perhaps less difference between 
the orah-outang and the ill-shapen negro, than between 
the Ethiopian and the perfectly-formed and highly- 
intellectu^ Caucasian races." 

"But surely, my dear Montval," replied the 
philanthropic St. Kassian, " a slight difference in the 
formation of the skull does not militate against the 
possibility of civilization and education producing that 
agreement and harmony which constitute brother- 
hood. Besides you must agree we were all originally 
of one stock, sprung from the three sons of Noah : 
' Of them was the whole earth overspread.' " 

" No one can dispute that fact, St. Kassian," said 
Doloni ; " but you must remember that a distinct fate 
was allotted to each of the sons. Of Japhet it was 
prophesied, ' God shall enlarge Japhet ;' which 
prophecy has been fulfilled by the extension of his 
posterity in Asia and Europe ; the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the German and Spanish nations, the Tartars 
and the Chinese, owe the origin of their countless 
millions to Japhet. From Shem, the races of Isaac 
and Ishmael, the Jews and the first Christians are 
descended : ' Blessed be the Lord G^d of Shem.' 
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The nations of Africa, the servants of all ages, the 
enslaved Canaanites, are the descendants of Ham the 
accursed ; and the Ethiopian tribes are the descendants 
ol Cush, the son of Ham ; the Hebrew word Cmh 
being always rendered * Ethiopia ' in the Septuagint, 
the Vulgate, and even in the learned English transla- 
tions of the Bible. Zonaras, Josephus, Eusebius, 
and Apuleius all testify that the Ethiopians were 
descended from Cush. On the Egyptian monuments 
you often find the word KtLsh ; but I am of opinion 
that the Kushites strictly belonged to Upper Egypt. 
The Eastern people, the learned of the land, were the 
fair and straight-haired Ethiopians alluded to by 
Herodotus, and evidently of a distinct lineage." 

" I do not object to your division, Doloni," said 
Montval ; " I believe that the long narrow skull, the 
low forehead, and coarse animal structure of the 
Ethiopian did not contain the mind to project or 
accomplish the glorious works of art which enriched 
Egypt. But I adhere to my first opinion, that the 
three races descended from Noah still retain, to the 
eye of a naturalist, a striking and mysterious moral 
and physical distinction, sufficient to form a barrier 
that no human means can overthrow. Show me a 
negro Buffon or a negro Newton, and I will hold out 
to him the hand of brotherhood." 

" The time is not come,'* said St. Kassian ; " but 
God has said that all nations of the earth shall come 
together ; and it will be so. The negro is capable of 
instruction. Tou must have observed the perfection of 
their musical ear, and the delicacy of their musical 
taste : several of the favourite melodies of Europe are 
supposed to be of negro composition. The reports of 
intelligent missionaries speak favourably of their 
aptness in learning ; but we see them always in a 
state of servitude, and may conclude that many of their 
defects of character arise from their degraded social 



6 LETTEES FEOM EOLANDO's FATHEE. 

position. But Eolando is weary of our discussion ; 
let us conclude by assuring him we will follow Mm, 
waiving all other plans, till he is restored to his 
friends." 

This happy event was not so soon accomplished as 
we hoped. We had a favourable voyage to Bombay ; 
but on landing, and applying to the governor, I found 
that my family had indeed been there, but, misled by 
some reports that had reached them respecting our 
situation, they had sailed from Bombay, leaving letters 
for us, in the distant hope that we might seek them 
there. 

My father wrote that some voyagers had brought a 
vague report that we had been seen in Arabia, travelling 
towards the desert interior. Distressed at this farther 
separation, and haying no intimate friends in Bombay 
to assist him in communicating vrith us, he had taken 
a passage for himself, with my mother, and my brother 
Pedro, in a vessel about to sail up the Persian Gulf, 
to Bussorah, with the intention of proceeding to 
Bagdad. The Prench consul at that city was his 
cousin and friend, and would be able, he hoped, to 
advise and assist him in his painful disappointment. 

We were deeply grieved for my father ; but Bagdad 
was an attainable point, and none of my friends were 
reluctant to accompany me to the dear old city of the 
caliphs. They were all anxious to depart, finding 
smdl attraction in the sight of the busy motley 
crowds of this bustling capital. Bombay has none of 
the magnificence you expect to see in the Eastern 
capitals. It is a city of forts and warehouses, of 
soldiers and merchants, dingy and dull. We pre- 
vailed on Doloni and Montval to ship their valuable 
collections in antiquities and natural history for 
Europe ; and thus relieved from a heavy and incon- 
venient charge, we refitted the Centaur, and disposed 
of the Siritis ; and the governor politely furnishing us 
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-with letters of introduction to Bussorali, we sailed, 
full of cheerful hopes. Satisfied that I should now 
meet my parents, I began to dream of extending my 
travels ; I knew the wishes of my friends, and felt 
what attractions the East possessed for us all. There 
religion in its truth first enlightened mankind : there 
civilization was bom. Thence sprung those legends of 
romance which still chann the imagination. The land 
of prophets andsaints — of sages and of warriors — where 
nature pours forth inexhaustible treasures to her 
admirers, where the vestiges of past ages interest the 
curious antiquary, where mines of hidden wealth 
tempt the cupidity of the merchant, and ignorance 
and dark superstition cry to the pious and humane 
for help. Who could resist the desire to explore the 
wonders of the East ? 

We had favourable winds, and entered the Persian 
Gulf, anticipating with pleasure the new scenes we 
were about to enter. As we approached the Persian 
coast, Montval called on us to remark a kind of lumi- 
nous blubber that covered the sea, consisting of mol- 
luscous animals of the medusa species, which shone on 
the waves at night, with the most brilliant blue and 
scarlet light, like vivid flames. Among the many 
small islands of the gulf, the pilot, whom we had taken 
in at one of them, named Karrack, — the Icarus of 
Alexander, pointed out to us a boat busily engaged 
in the pearl-fishery, and as Ingardin, as well as Mont- 
val and Louis Segnier, were desirous to see the pro- 
cess of fishing, I put out a boat, and accompanied 
them to the island. 

We found a civil and intelligent man in the fishing- 
boat, who readily gave us all the information we re- 
quired. He was the agent of a company of merchants 
at Bushire, who had taken the fishery here, and 
employed a number of divers daily during the season, 
paying them, as we thought, inadequate wages, but 
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giving a reward for the largest pearl found on each 
day. 

We watched the pale, haggard divers make their 
descent. They place their feet on a large stone 
attached to the end of a long rope, the other end 
being secured to the mast of the boat ; they thus 
sink with great rapidity. They carry with them a 
knife to detach the oysters from the bed, or to defend 
themselves from sea monsters. They have another 
rope, one end of which is held by two men in the 
boat, the net or basket for the oysters being attached 
to the other end. 

Once down, they collect the oysters with great 
expedition, cast them into the net, and abandoning 
their hold of the rope with the stone, they seize that 
held by the men, and ascend with great rapidity, and 
having emptied their basket, and rested a few minutes, 
they are ready to descend again : they remain about a 
minute beneath the water at each descent. 

The pearl oyster is of an oval form, having one 
shell perfectlyflat; the pearl is generally supposed to 
be a disease, produced by some accidental cause, and 
requiring seven years to bring it to the crisis, and the 
pearl to perfection ; the animal then dies. 

The men leave off diving at sunset, and convey the 
oysters to a guarded hut, where they are left to 
putrefy ; the pearls are then easily extracted, washed, 
and then passed through three sieves, placed one upon 
another, of different degrees of fineness. The largest 
pearls remain in the most open sieve at the top, and 
the rest pass below, according to their size. 

They are then arranged for sale, and the agent in- 
formed us, that though the Europeans valued only the 
white pearls, the Oriental nations preferred those that 
were rose-coloured, or yellow. "While Ingardin was 
engaged in some financial inquiries with the agent, 
we watched for the divers rising, and were struck 
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with seeing all the ropes violently agitated at onco. 
The men in the hoat cried out, apprehending some 
misfortune, and as the pale and agitated divers one 
after another rose to the surface, their fears were con- 
firmed, — a monstrous shark had seized one of the men. 
His companions rushed on the savage creature with 
their knives, and succeeded at a fearful risk in destroy- 
ing it ; but too late to save the unfortunate victim, 
whose mangled body was drawn up ; the sight filling us 
with such horror, that all curiosity died within us, and 
we were glad to escape from the scene of lamentation ; 
and I could not but consider how little the fair and 
happy creatures who might be adorned with the pearls 
collected on that day, would suspect that they had 
cost the blood of a fellow-creature. 

Though our voyage was favourable, w^e all began to 
be weary of the sea, and rejoiced to see at a distance 
the dull flat land of ancient Mesopotamia, and the mouth 
of the two mighty rivers of the East, united as the 
Shatel-Arab, and pouring into the gulf, Hke an arm 
of the sea. 

"We proceeded up the majestic river between rows 
of date-trees, which bent over the water, in their 
graceful beauty, all the way to Bussorah ; near which 
town we landed, and proceeding to it, presented our 
letters to the consul, who received us kindly, pro- 
cured us a house, and next day presented us to the 
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CHAPTEE II. 

BUSSOEAH TO BAGDAD. 

BusRorah. — ^Voyage up the rivers Shat-el-Arab and Tigris. 
The Pelicans. — Babylonia, Bagdad. — Roland's disappoint- 
ment. — Excursion to the ruins of ancient Babylon. 

" AiTD this is a pasha !" cried my brother, as we re- 
turned from the palace, where we had been received in 
the audience-chamber with great ceremony. " When 
I saw the unwieldy little man, encumbered with 
his superb trappings, borne in on the arms of his 
attendants, as if he had no use of his legs, the sight 
realized mjr fancy of Abon-Hassan ; and one dark 
statue at his side was certainly Mesrour. This pasha 
is no true-bom prince of the East." 

But notwithstanding his mean appearance, the pasha 
was hospitable and obliging ; he gave us letters to the 

Easha of Bagdad, and assisted us to engage a large 
oat to convey us to Bagdad, and a number of men to 
tow it up the river. By his advice we hired a guard 
of twenty Arabs to accompany us, and assist in defend- 
ing us from any attack from the wandering tribes, who 
frequently plunder and murder the passengers of un- 
guarded boats. 

The town of Bussorah, though one of the principal 
marts of the East, is dull and dilapidated, the situation 
is low and unhealthy, and the frequent visits of 
the plague have, half-depopulated it. After Doloni 
had ascertained that it was founded in the seventh 
century by Caliph Omar, we had no longer any interest 
in the place, but prepared for departure. To Segnier 
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I had committed the charge of provisioning the boat, 
and he soon procured liberal supplies of coffee, sugar, 
dates, bread, and rice, with spirits for the men. The 
pasha had also supplied him with a skilful Persian 
cook, from his own establishment, to whom the cli- 
mate of Bussorah was inimical, and who gladly took , 
the opportunity of leaving it. Segnier declared that 
Abdallah could make all the delicious fabulous dishes 
of Eastern fame, and might even know something of 
the composition of the famous and mysterious cream 
tart, which has puzzled all cooks for so many 
centuries. 

"We embarked, and proceeded in a slow and tedious 
manner till we arrived at the confluence of the two 
great rivers, the Tigris and Euphrates, near the town 
of Kuoma, the ancient Apamsea ; we then passed into 
the Tigris. A number of pelicans frequented the 
shores of the river; Montval was delighted at the 
opportunity of watching their habits. 

" See," observed he to his friend and pupil in natural 
history, Louis Segnier, " see how the indolent creature 
sits motionless on the bank, it will make no exertion 
tiU the store in its enormous pouch is exhausted : then 
it will be absolutely called upon to renew the stock. 
Remark the long, straight bill, with a sharp hook at 
the end ; how admirably it is adapted for fishing, and 
the skin of the lower part of the beak is capable of 
such immense extension, that an enormous number of 
fish can be retained in it, with as much as fifteen 
quarts of water, for several days supplying food for 
itself and for its young, and saving it from the 
disagreeable labour of daily fishing. The pelican, 
however, unlike the feathered race in general, is 
rather an unnatural mother; and the stoiy of its 
feeding its young with its blood is entirely fabulous, 
probably originating in the circumstance of some 
observer remarking it, while in the act of disgorging 
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food for tlie young ones ; when the pink tip of the 
beak being pressed against the snowy plumage ot the 
breast, might appear to be a spot of blood." 

" Now observe that hungry bird soaring in the air, 
with its head on one side, and one eye steadily bent 
on the water. He sees a fish rise to the surface, and 
pounces down with incredible swiftness and unerring 
certainty. Now he rises again, he has secured his 
prey in his ample pouch, and is ready to repeat his 
attack on the next victim." 

"Montval," cried the abbe, "how can you be so 
insensible of the interest of our situation, as to be 
watching those stupid and hideous birds, at the mo- 
ment when we are entering Babylonia. But, alas ! 
how changed the scene ! This barren and miserable 
district is the site of 'Babylon, the glory of king- 
doms ! ' Pliny's * most fertile country of the East.* " 
Herodotus declares that the fertility of the soil was 
beyond belief; and Quintus Curtius asserts that the 
cattle could not long remain in Babylonia, being 
surfeited by the richness of the soil. This is surely 
" the vengeance of the Lord on a people laden with 
iniquities.*' 

As we moved slowly up the river, through that un- 
cultivated wilderness, heaps of ruins, and scattered 
and broken columns, marked the spots where mighty 
cities once flourished, amid the ruins of which no man 
dwells, save the lawless tribes of Arabs, who infest 
the banks of the river for plunder. 

Overpowered with the intolerable heat and the 
tediousness of our voyage, we rejoiced when a crowd 
of small circular boats, laden with fruit and vegetables, 
announced our approach to the city, and most thank- 
fully we disembarked on the busy, crowded quay, and 
looked on the minarets and cupolas glittering with 
variegated tiles in that ardent sun; on the bright 
gardens, and strong forts of the renowned city of 
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Bagdad. My thoughts were all of the beloved 
relatives I hoped to meet; and I left to the active 
Ingardin the task of looking after our boat. Then 
engaging a guide, we worked our way through the 
crowds of departing caravans, tall camels, laden mules 
and donkeys, till we succeeded in reaching the French 
residency, where I hoped to find my dear parents. 

"We were ushered into an apartment furnished with 
European taste, and in a few moments a pleasing- 
looking man entered, in whom, ftom his likeness to 
the family, I recognised my father's cousin, M. de 
Clermont, the French consul. He received us with 
the courtesy of his nation, and the warmth of kindred 
blood, and calmed my agitation by at once assuring 
me all was well. But then came another disap- 
pointment. The extraordinary heat of the weather 
nad affected my mother's health, and some alarming 
rumours had been afloat, that a case of plague had 
appeared in the city. These combined causes had 
induced M. de Clermont to advise the removal of the 
family to Shiraz, for the hot season. Accordingly my 
iather and mother, with my brother Pedro, Madame de 
Clermont and her daughter, had been sent in a boat 
conveniently fitted up, and under the protection and 
guidance of experienced guards and servants ; M. de 
Clermont considering it his duty, under any circum- 
stances, to remain at his post. He had received 
letters announcing their safe arrival, and their full 
enjoyment of the lovely region of Shiraz, diminished 
only by their anxiety about our uncertain fate. 

Fortunately we were enabled to tranquillize their 
fears as speecfily as possible ; for an express messenger 
was just setting out with letters from the consul ; and 
I wrote a full and satisfactory explanation of our 
situation. M. de Clermont strongly dissuaded us from 
going to Shiraz, as he expected the return of the party 
in a month, and being relieved from all anxiety about 
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them, he thought we mi^ht pleasantly and profitably 
employ our time in seemg Bagdad and the neigh- 
bourhood. In the mean time he insisted on our 
whole party taking up their abode in his house, which 
was now comparatively empty. It was a spacious 
quadrangular building, havmg no windows to the 
street, but inclosing a handsome court shaded by 
date-trees, and cooled by fountains. To this court 
the principal apartments were wholly open. In these 
large rooms we breakfasted and spent the morning ; in 
the heat of the day we adjourned to cool subterranean 
grottos, and the evenmga we spent in cheerful 
society on the terraced roof, from whence we looked 
down on the privacy of many an humbler mansion, 
and studied, at our ease, the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants. 

^Nothing could exceed the hospitality and attention 
of our kind-hearted host. He sent his dragoman, a 
native of Aleppo>, an accomplished linguist, and a man 
of extensive information, to conduct us through the 
city. AV© saw the forts;, which are poor, and the 
baiaars, which are extensive and magnificent. The 
liottsed are lolitT, but dismal^ as no windows look on 
the narrow street> except the rare instance of a large 
ptrojectin^ bow window, through which you might 
catch a §^aiKe of domestie life in Bagdad. * 

IX>Iom wa» satisfied to kam tb^t the city was 
lottndied in the teighth c^iturr, by Caliph Abu Jasar 
Abmansr. It retiM^ied its glorr under Haroun al 
IHhasehid^ oi immQctal memoiTy and after passing 
frie«|ti«iuty be^veeii the B»:staus and the Turks^ was 
aBwoiedto thi» Ottooiaa empire in the sevenceenth 



^ IngBHEdiBL Nnottmed Ibr hoars on the bank of the 
imc^slnick wildi pleasure a& the st^t of the ba:$uie!S»- 
Kb» «mdB|. tibe huge wardiotisesy & bustle of traffic, 
h of kwled eaiBel& Hew^alwavsat 
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home on the busy mart, and made continual inquiries 
of the dragoman respecting the commerce and manu- 
factures of the dty. 

We wandered day after day by the classic Tigris 
teeming with boats and rafts, whilst Juan sought for 
the scenes of the " Thousand and one Nights," and 
made out to his own satisfiaction the very street and 
house where Hindbad laid down his burden so fortu- 
nately at the door of the liberal Sinbad, the mansion 
where the three Calenders (a sect of wandering Der- 
vishes, who still have a monastery in the suburbs), the 
sons of kings, so wonderfully met, and where the caliph 
became acquainted with his beloved and prudent 
Zobeide. He had even very few doubts about the 
very bridge where Abon-Hassan went nightly to 
secure his stranger guest. 

" These tales," observed the abbe, " commonly 
called Arabian Tales, are supposed, by judicious 
critics, to be of European origin. They are probably 
the inventions of some of the imaginative and gifted 
Greeks, who swarmed in Bagdad during the CaUphate. 
The Eastern race had neither the energy, the industry, 
nop the invention necessary to produce these fictions 
of imdying &me." 

" You must visit the ruins of Babylon," said M. de 
Clennont, as we lingered indolently, one evening, over 
our evening repast on the roo^ and Doloni responded 
heartily to hia fiuggestion. 

" Surely, Eolaudo," added he, " you would not have 
US leave unvigited this remaining wonder of the 
ancient world. Let us set out immediately." 

Our kind Lost Bmiled at the abbe's enthusiasm, but 
^sed to arrange our expedition as speedily as 
H^, Two days after we set out, each provided 
M, borse, and the servants, including Abdalla, the 
ik'Kom 8egnier appropriated as his own especial 
-ftutj all mounted on mules. A sompter-mule was 
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loaded with provisions ; and the pasha, through our in- 
troduction and my cousin's intercession, graciously 
granted us letters to the governor and commander of 
Hillah, ordering them to aid and protect us. 

In high spirits we ventured on the bridge of boats 
which crosses the Tigris; rather a perilous under- 
taking, as the boats are connected in a very irregular 
manner ; and the platform of planks is narrow and 
full of holes, besides being unprotected by any balus- 
trade, and continually moving ; so that a slight devia- 
tion might have thrown us into the river; but good 
courage and bright hopes enabled our little caravan to 
pass in safety. We breakfasted at a caravanserai, or 
khan, as it is called, about eight miles from Bagdad, 
and continued our journey without further rest during 
the day, meeting many Persians returning from their 
pilgrimage, and passing several small caravans of 
relations conveying their dead to be buried in the 
Holy City. 

In the evening we reached the khan of Mohawel. 
Nothing can be more commodious for Eastern travel- 
ling than these khans. A courtyard, well defended, 
is surrounded by large open halls, with sleeping-places 
round each hall, and accommodation for the cattle, if 
you choose to have them sheltered in preference to 
leaving them in the open court. You must prepare 
your own food, but have nothing to pay for the 
shelter. 

Abdalla was always glad to reach a khan, for then 
all was left to his skill. We had become attached to 
our cook, who was a merry good-humoured fellow, 
with an intense love for his art, always watching with 
delight our enjoyment of his exquisite pillav^s and 
kahauhs, and occasionally murmuring a quotation from 
the Persian poets, Saadi and Hafiz, to express his 
pleasure. Segnier had undertaken to extend his 
knowledge, by giving him some lessons in the pre- 
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paration of cotelettes and frieandeaux; and this 
evening we left them together to arrange our supper 
and all set out towards a neglected and ruined canal, 
to enjoy the comparative coolness of the evening air. 

We passed a large mound of bricks, and Doloni, 
being fortunate enough to pick up some copper coins 
covered, with verdigris, detained several of the party to 
assist him in making further researches. In the 
mean time, St. Eassian and I wandered slowly and 
silently on,' till St. Kassian gently touched my arm, 
and pointed to a dark object among the trees, at a 
considerable distance before us. I am far-sighted, 
and knew it at once to be a lion, crouching, as if for 
attack ; and though he might not have seen us, I was 
certain he had scented us. 

In amazement and horror, I recollected that I was 
iinarmed. St. Kassian, like myself, had left his 
pistols at his saddle-bow. For a moment we gave our- 
selves up for lost, when we heard a step behind us, 
and Chiousse came up, armed with his long rifle, 
which we used jestingly to tell him he never parted 
from, even while he slept. I hailed his approach 
with thankfulness, and pointed to the watchful mon- 
ster, from whom we now heard a low growl. Chiousse 
was delighted at the sight : he enjoined us to be still 
and silent, and carefully examined his always loaded 
rifle, while we took the opportunity to unsheath our 
daggers, the only weapons of defence we had about us. 

The beast now rose, and waving his tail in anger, 
slowly and majestically approached us. Chiousse 
waited till he was within a hundred yards of us ; then 
carefully covering him with his rifle, fired. The party 
behind us, alarmed at the report, rushed forward. "We, 
who knew the danger, were still more terrified when 
we heard a tremendous roar, and saw the infuriated 
animal bound forward. Chiousse looked calmly on 
him, but we prepared to defend ourselves, as well as 
c 
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we could, with our daggers. When within twenty 
yards of us, he staggered and fell ; we then rushed on 
him, and though we saw life was welling last from a 
wound in his breast, we were about to finish him with 
our daggers, but for a loud cry from Montval. 

"Spare his skin, my brave friends, for my sake, 
spare his skin 1" 

And we did spare the skin, which, with the assistance 
of Louis Segnier, and his servant Dominic, Montval 
soon stripped from the back of the still quivering 
monster, and had scarcely time to partake of Abdalla's 
rich pillau, in his anxiety to preserve the beautiful 
specimen. 

At daybreak next morning, we left Mohowel, and 
soon reached the commencement of the ruins, passing 
for a considerable way through heaps of bricks, re- 
mains of walls, and vestiges of buildings. Making no 
rest at Hillah, we passed on some miles further to the 
right, and reached a huge mound, called by the Arabs 
Mujellibe, which in their language signifies over- 
turned, 

" This," said Doloni, " has been supposed by some 
travellers to be the Tower of Babel. But you per- 
ceive the form is an oblong square, the sides facing 
the cardinal points ; round this immense pile are 
traces of ditches; some have even fancied of walls. 
This has evidently been a fortification or citadel ; we 
have yet to arrive at the true Tower of Babel." 

Martin de la Bastide, who had not been idle since 
we reached this remarkable moimd, now pronounced 
the height to be 141 feet, and the length of the base 
to be 650 feet north and south, 546 feet east, and 408 
feet west, forming one of the most enormous masses 
of brick ever reared. Notwithstanding Doloni's pro- 
foimd learning, it was to De la Bastide he was in- 
debted for the accurate measurement of heights, and 
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all calculations that required mathematical precision. 
Every day we felt the benefit of De la Bastide's know- 
ledge ; and I then determined, if God spared me to 
become the father of a family, I would labour to in- 
struct my children in the exact sciences, without 
which the finest taste in art, or love of natural 
science, is imperfect and unsatisfactory. 

Montval, in the mean time, attracted by heaps of 
bones at the entrance of a cavity in the mound, 
wished to explore it ; but the Arabs warned him that 
lions were often met with in these dens, on which he 
turned to pursue some jackals, who were scampering 
off, alarmed at the unusual commotion. Chiousse 
fired his gun after the animals, and disturbed a colony 
of bats and owls. The bats took to flight, and the 
owls, disdaining to quit the field, contented themselves 
with hooting defiance at us in a deafening manner. 

" And now," said Segnier, " I beg that we may leave 
the Tower of Babel, and the wild beasts of the desert, 
unsought for till to-morrow. I am weary and hungry, 
as I have no doubt you all are. Let us return to 
Hillah.'' 

We all agreed to the proposal, and crossing the 
Euphrates by a bridge of boats, we proceeded to 
Hillah, which lies on the west side of the river. I 
waited on the governor, who received me with polite- 
ness, and ordered a large house to be appropriated 
for our accommodation, which we took possession of 
for the night, and next morning, early, were in readi* 
ness to set out to view the mighty mounds which 
mark the site of Babylon the Great. 

The governor sent a guard of twenty Arabs to pro- 
tect us against the desert robbers. These hordes are 
formidable and daring among the ruins, where they 
lie concealed, and often rush on the unarmed tra- 
veller to plunder, and even to murder. 
o2 
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As we approached the principal part of the ruins, we 
were struck with the sublime and melancholy spec- 
tacle. Before us rose immense masses of brickwork, 
and lofty mounds, the remains of magnificent build- 
ings ; while on every side were scattered marbles, 
pottery, and heaps of blackened bricks, which had 
evidently been subjected to fire. All these combined 
to fill the mind with awe-inspiring recollections of 
God's denunciations against the sinful and disobedient 
city ; now, indeed, " a burnt mountain," " a desola- 
tion," " a dry land and a wilderness !" 

To the south of the Mujellibe is the Kusr, sup- 
posed to be the ruins of the imperial palace, and to 
which we now followed the guide. These ruins 
stand above 70 feet from the level of the plain, and 
form a square of about 2,300 feet on each side ; the 
whole being of the finest furnace-dried bricks, greatly 
superior in quality to any found in the other ruins. 
Some buttresses are left standing, as fresh in appear- 
ance as if they had been built but a century ago. 

" The later city of Babylon," said Doloni, " is sup- 
posed to have been founded by Belus. Semiramis 
added to its glories ; but to Nebuchadnezzar it owed 
this immense palace, and the famous hanging gardens, 
which he had constructed for his wife Amytis, the 
daughter of Astyages, who pined for the groves and 
mountains of her native Media. These gardens were 
a vast mass, supported on large arches, and contain- 
ing an area of 400 square feet." 

" And doubtless filled with eveiy rare and curious 
plant that great monarch could procure," added 
Montval. " Let us endeavour to find some vegetable 
remains to mark the spot where this wonder of the 
world stood." 

- On an artificial ridge, a little to the north-east of 
the palace, Montval discovered the one solitary tree, 
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which the Arabs name Athale, and believe it to have 
existed in the gardens of Nebuchadnezzar. It is a 
cedar, or tamarisk, a stranger in the land, as no 
specimen pf the species is to be found in Irak Arabia. 
The branches are green and healthy, though the 
trunk is half-decayed ; and it is evidently of extreme 
antiquity. The Arabs approach the spot with awe, as 
they declare the whole mound is haunted by spirits. 
Juan was particularly pleased with one of their 
superstitions. They told him that the Athale, when 
moved by the wind, breathed solemn and mournful 
music, the dirge of the departed glory of Babylon. 

We found, on our return, that Doloni had dug up 
some curious, richly-coloured, glazed tiles, with 
paintings on them ; also some alabaster vessels, con- 
taining bones, and part of a beautifully-varnished blue 
yase. 

" "We shall add greatly to our valuable collections 
from these ruins," said Montval, as he produced to 
the abb6 a small branch of the Athale, and a porcu- 
pine he had shot. He had seen a huge red wild boar 
in the ruins, but it had made its escape ; and now he 
was anxious to find an animal which the Arabs 
declared also inhabited the ruins, and which had the 
head and face of a man ; but the lower part was that 
of a goat. This animal, they assured Montval, they 
hunted with dogs. Doloni suggested that this 
creature, probably the wild goat, must be the satyr of 
Scripture, which prophecy declares shall inhabit the 
ruins of Babylon. 

As we turned from the spot, I felt all the pride of 
my nature quenched while gazing on the ghastly 
ruins of man's labour ; and then looking on the living 
waters of that great river, which God had created, 
and which flowed on as freshly to-day as it did when 
the exiled Hebrews sat down by it and wept. 
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"We devoted a day to visiting the Birs-Nimroud, so 
called, as the Arabs assured us, because it was built 
by a king of that name. 

" And thus," Doloni said, " still further confirming 
my conviction of the remote antiquity of this site, the 
true Tower of Babel, commenced before the Flood, and 
the building of which was arrested by the command 
of God himself. It was afterwards the temple of 
Belus, no doubt, though we have no record or tradition 
to tell us by whom it was completed." 

The Birs-Nimroud stands in a vast level desert, 
about six miles north-west of Hillah, on the western 
side of the Euphrates. It is a lofty pillar, rising from 
a huge earthen mound, which mound, in fact, consists 
of a mass of bricks fallen from above ; the situation in 
that dead, flat plain, adding to the imposing effect. 
The mound rises 200 feet above the plain, and the 
remains of the pillar are 35 feet high above the 
mound. 

We mounted with considerable difficulty to the 
foot of the pillar, and were struck dumb with astonish- 
ment when we considered what must have been the 
stupendous extent of the original structure, and the 
extraordinary nature of the ruin that had overwhelmed 
it. The fragments strewed at the foot of the pillar 
evince, by their disorder, the immense height from 
which they have originally fallen, and their black and 
vitrified state proclaims the action of fire. But what 
fire could reach and destroy the summit of this mighty 
edifice, and leave the lower part untouched ? The 
Arabs say, that it was destroyed by fire from Heaven ; 
and we can only conclude that either some natural 
cause, not to be explained by modem science, or some 
terrible and miraci^ous visitation of Heaven, scattered 
around that black and fearful devastation. . 

We spent three days among these interesting ruins, 
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returning to our abode at Hillah in the evening ; and 
then, as I was anxious to hear from Shiraz, we turned 
our steps towards Bagdad, our sumpter-mule being 
now laden with relics, and specimens of natural his- 
tory. On the third daj we reached the hospitable 
mansion of M. de Clermont. 
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BAGDAD. 



i/L. Bernier relates his visit to Idumea and the city of Petra. — 
Bolando is joiued by his parents. — ^Proposals for the larther 
travels of the party. 

On our arrival, we learnt that the messenger had re- 
turned from Shiraz, bearing letters from my parents, 
to announce their immediate return; no considera- 
tion tempting them longer to delay our meeting. A 
caravan was expected from Shiraz in a few days, and 
M. de Clermont trusted they would certainly form a 
part of it. 

We found the party at my cousin's augmented by 
the arrival of an intelligent French traveller, M. Ber- 
nier, the account of whose rambles in the deserts of 
Arabia afforded us all much pleasure. Doloni was 
particularly inquisitive on the subject of his visit to 
the land of Idumea, and the ruined city of Petra. 
" To me," said Doloni, " there has always been some- 
thing deeply interesting in the history of the doomed 
posterity of the rash and impetuous Esau. 

" By his marriage with the women of a strange land, 
the thoughtless elder brother, who had already cast 
away the blessing of his birth-right, offended his 
parents, and broke the law of God, bringing down on 
Lis posterity woe and desolation ; yet the frankness, 
energy, and generosity of his character are more 
amiable than the craftiness and selfish prudence of 
his brother. It was in the cavern-dwellings of 
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Mount Seir that the Edomite descendants of Esau 
took refuge, after extirpating the original inhabitants ; 
there they dwelt, and became a great people ; tor we 
read that the wandering Israelites had to petition their 
king to allow them to pass through his land." 

" There is only one valley through which they could 
have passed," observed M. Bernier, " and many cir- 
cumstances corroborate the opinion that the tribes 
went through the Wady-el Ghuweir, the only ea^ 
pass through the mountains. To you, M. Doloni, so 
enthusiastic in your desire to view this remnant of 
desolated Edom, I need not describe my emotion when 
the city of the rock first met my view." 

" And of the identity of the city there can be no 
doubt," said Doloni ; " the very name Petra is signi- 
ficant of its peculiarity ; and this capital is recognised 
in all languages by a name signifying * the rock.' " 

" Never shall I forget my wonder and delight," 
continued Bernier, " when Petra burst upon my sight. 
"We had passed ravines cut through immense rocks, 
whose barren and precipitous walls seemed to shut 
out the world ; when before us arose in its full ma- 
jesty that wonderful fagade, a mighty mountain ex- 
cavated with thousands of dwellings, and of tombs ; 
literally, a city in the rock, though now all around 
was silence, desolation, and ruin. It was with diffi- 
culty we approached the face of the rock ; the road 
being almost inaccessible fi'om the accumulation of 
heaps of broken columns, hewn and carved stones, and 
all the vestiges of a once great city, now overthrown, 
and all but the name forgotten." 

" And yet," observed Doloni, " Idumea was a great 
kingdom before a king reigned in Israel ; and ' the 
dwellings of Esau were in the fatness of the earth.' 
"When the Israelites obtained permission to traverse 
Edom, it was expressly stipulated, that they should 
* not pass through the fields, nor through the vine- 
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yards.* Job, an Idumean, is recorded to liave pos- 
sessed immense wealth ; and in later days, we have 
the testimony of Virgil and Lucan in praise of Idu- 
mea. Petra was the mart of the East, — a city of 
merchants, from which even Tyre and Sidon obtained 
merchandise and riches ; and Strabo, in his day, men- 
tions the congregation of foreigners at Petra. All 
her pride and wealth have then terminated in heaps of 
s Jones!" 

" And almost in oblivion," continued Bemier ; " for 
with difficulty I ascertained the situation of a spot, of 
which the past greatness was forgotten. No guides 
could be procured to that dreary and perilous wilder- 
ness; even the Arabs declined any sum we offered 
them to conduct us to the Wady Mousa, where death 
seemed to reign for ever. With extraordinary diffi- 
culties and perils we reached the spot ; we saw and can 
bear witness of its identity, and that the prophecy 
of Scripture is fulfilled. We returned, but we did not 
* pass through Idumea.' " 

The narrow and circuitous passage by which we 
came upon the ruins was often not more than twelve 
feet in width, between rugged and inaccessible cliffs, 
rising from 200 to 300 feet. When we reached the 
opeuing, we came on a vast oblong plain, the site of 
the overthrown city. Around us on every side rose 
towering cliffs, in some parts 1,000 feet high, of every 
variety of colour from deep crimson to pale pink, 
orange, and yellow, all placed there by the hand of 
God, but enriched with the wondrous labours of art. 
Sepulchral chambers of regal dimension, colonnades, 
pedestals, altars covered with elegant devices, and 
innumerable habitations, even to the very summit 
of the rock, many of which had the entrances gor- 
geously ornamented, were all carved out of the solid 
rock. The remains of a temple of exquisitely beau- 
tiful workmanship, and an immense amphitheatre 
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with pyramids, lofty pillars, and eren bridges thrown 
across the chasms, completed a tableau so extraordinary, 
that I believe the world can offer nothing so sublime. 
You reflect with wonder on the power and energy 
of the people who completed a work, now glorious in 
the beauty of desolation. Here are the dwellings 
and the tombs of princes, of whom the annals of his- 
tory afford no record. All we are certain of is, that 
the word of God is fulfilled : Edom, for its sinful- 
ness, fell, and is become ** a land of the shadow of 
death." 

We were all much pleased with M. Bender, and 
would gladly hare retained him with our party, but 
he was obliged to leare us to join his traTeuing com- 
panions at Mousul, where they intended to make re- 
searches on the ancient site of NineTch ; and but for 
our long friendship, I beliere Doloni would have 
accompanied him. 

A few days after this, I had the unspeakable delight 
of meeting once more my beloTcd parents, less changed 
than I could hare expected after the years of our 
separation. My brother Pedro had almost grown out 
of my recollection, but continued to be the same 
thoughtless, daring, but amiable character I remem- 
bered him in our boyhood ; he was now constantly at 
my side, delighted to listen to my adventures, and 
kmging to have had a share even in my perils. 

For days we forgot the heat, the pestilence, and 

eren the attractions of Bagdad, devoting ourselves to 

Midi other, and all having so much to tell that we 

floold not exhaust our store. My mother alone was 

aSent^ calmly enjoying the presence of all she loved, 

lad without a care except the anxiebr to leave the 

I tgfjn ume and insalubrious climate. It was therefore 

Mftoenaary iliat we should turn from our pleasant me- 

Htaoriea m the past, to consider the future. 

HL Mj fittfaer, now wealthy beyond his wishes, was 
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desirous that his sons should share his affluence and 
gather round him at his home in Provence ; but, affec- 
tionately as I loved my parents, I was reluctant to 
concede to this plan. I had spent several years in the 
midst of vicissitudes and perils ; I had been a slave 
among the Moors, a noble m Abyssinia, a prisoner in 
Yemen, a conqueror over the Kaffirs ; yet my habits 
of rambling and love of adventure were insurmount- 
able. St. Kassian and I had frequently indulged in 
projects of visiting countries yet strange to us; the 
rest of our long-tried friends entered into our plans 
with eagerness; but I must confess, though we all 
wished to travel in order to acquire knowledge, to gra- 
tify our curiosity, or to benefit the world, we did not 
always agree on our destination. 

I revealed my wishes to my indulgent father, and 
though he sighed over the disappointment of his 
hopes, he did not refuse my request, and after obtaining 
my dear mother's reluctant consent, we met in council, 
to consider our plans. 

" Why should we remain a day longer in this useless 
idleness," said Montval, " in a city where we cannot, 
by any effort, advance the cause of science ? Do we 
ever see any animals here, except fleas and scor- 
pions? I have already collected as many gigantic 
specimens of these bloodthirsty monsters as would 
stock all the museums of Europe. Let us proceed into 
the fertile regions of Koordistan ; there bounteous na- 
ture deals forth some of her most gorgeous plants; there 
the graceful antelope, the wild ass, the white fox, and the 
bulbul of the poets, the Eastern nightingale, are to 
be found, and I would promise our hunters glorious 
chase among the mountains, — the bear, the panther, and 
even the lion." 

" I agree with Montval," said Doloni, " that there is 
little to interest us in Bagdad. Its origin is but of 
the middle ages, and its history that of many an 
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eastern city. It was the misfortune of the Pomans, 
that, in the pride and plenitude of their power, they 
collected round them pupils from all nations, and per- 
fected them in the noble art of war, the perfect 
knowledge of which had enabled them so long to 
govern half the world. Bemote nations became at 
once captivated with their luxuries and their great 
wealth, and acquainted with the means by which they 
might be shared. Hordes of greedy tribes poured in 
upon them in the height of their prosperity, when the 
lassitude of luxury had weakened their energy, and 
ruin and desolation followed. 

" The Saracens, the followers of the arch-impostor 
Mohammed, were led by him to overrun the eastern 
part of the Eoman empire. They erected an im- 
mense empire on their conquered territories, called 
tho Caliphate, and then this city was founded, and 
continued the residence of the caliphs for 500 years, 
when it was captured by Hulaku, the grandson of 
GFenghis-Khan, who abolished the Caliphate, in 1258. 
Of the original city of the caliph, which stood on the 
west side of the river, nothing now remains but a few 
poor huts, as your brother Juan can testify, for he has 
accompanied me in all my researches there, as well as 
in my visits to the tomb of Zobeide, which is authentic, 
and to the tomb of the prophet Ezekiel, which is 
doubtful. We are both satisfied with Bagdad, and 
are ready to accompany you into Koordistan, and into 
Persia, where the ruins of mighty empires may still 
be traced." 

Dr. Codonel advocated our speedy removal from 
Bagdad, for though the autumn was advanced, the 
heat was intolerable, and we were all suffering from it. 
I was myself inclined to visit Koordistan, but first I 
determined to see my parents embarked for Prance. 
We finally agreed to cross the desert to Beyrout, and 
after seeing my dear relations embarked, to proceed 
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by way of Aleppo to Mousul, for the particular grati- 
fication of Doloni; and &om thence to pass into 
Koordistan and Persia. 

Beyond this arrangement we did not extend our 
plans ; but I hoped to prevail on some of the party, 
at least, to accompany me to the north, even into the 
higher regions of Siberia, as I had always been haunted 
with an ardent desire to visit the Arctic regions, so 
full of attraction to the adventurous. 

"We spent a short time longer in Bagdad with our 
kind relative, whose influence smoothed all difficulties 
in arranging for our long journey; and finally took 
leave of the city of many tales, in cheerfulness and 
hope. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

BAGDAD TO BAALBEC. 

Departure from Bagdad. — The Bedouin Arabs in their tents. — 
Palm3rra. — ^The Ostrich. — Dangerous passage of the Anti- 
Lebanon. — Baalbec. 

OuE little caravan consisted of my parents, my 
brothers and myself, Dr. Codonel, the Abbe Doloni, 
Montval, De la Bastide, St. Kassian, Ingardin, the 
two Segniers, Chiousse, Dominic and Abdalla, each 
mounted on a noble horse ; my mother had one of the 
strong white asses peculiar to the East, a handsome 
and docile creature ; we had also a litter to be carried 
by mules, for her accommodation, when fatigued with 
riding. 

Besides our personal cavalcade, we had a string of 
mules, laden with provisions, a small tent, and other 
luggage, attended by a head muleteer and his subor- 
dinates. M. de Clermont had insisted on our adding 
to our caravan a guard of ten Arabs, well armed, 
belonging to a friendly tribe of Bedouins, to defend 
us against any hostile attack of the Wahabys of the 
desert, who are a terror to all travellers. We 
depended greatly on our Arabs for insuring us the 
hospitality of their brethren, and securing us from 
their extortions, and they engaged to guide us to the 
tents of their tribes. 

It was after some days of weary joumeyings across 
the trackless desert, that our eyes were gladdened 
with the wondrous sight of the wide plain covered 
with thousands of black tents. Camels, hoise^) «si^ 
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sheep were scattered around as far as the eye could 
reach. All was life and enjoyment ; the Arabs, in 
countless numbers, appeared like a mighty army pre- 
paring for the battle ; it was an astonishing spectacle 
of power and riches, all under the command of the 
sheik, whose word was absolute. 

Two of our guard rode Ibrward to announce our 
approach, and to present the letter my cousin had 
obtained for us from the pasha. They presently 
returned, with orders to conduct us to the tent of the 
sheik. The venerable old man was seated under the 
shaded entrance of a tent at least 150 feet in length, 
the regal palace of the encampment, and welcomed us 
with the patriarchal simplicity and sincerity with which 
we may suppose Abraham welcomed his angelic guests 
in the plains of Mamre. He caused us dl to enter 
his spacious dwelling, and summoned one of his wives 
to receive my mother, and conduct her into an inner 
chamber, while coffee was immediately prepared for 
us all. 

Shortly after, supper was brought in, consisting of 
large pieces of roast mutton and immense pillaus of 
rice, into which everybody plunged his hand to convey 
his morsel to his mouth. The guests were very 
numerous ; and, after supper, water was brought, that 
each might wash the right hand, which had been so 
usefully employed. 

" But why," asked Segnier of our hospitable enter- 
tainer, — " why do not you, like other civilized people, 
use a spoon or fork in eating your food ? '* 

" Because we are Bedouins," answered the sheik, 
"and it is the boast of our race that we preserve, 
unchanged, the customs of our fathers. God has 
given us the hand to supply the mouth ; why should 
we use a more artificial and less convenient instrument 
than that which nature has provided ? " 

This philosophy was unanswerable, and we were all 
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silent, except Segnier, who declared the flavour of the 
food was destroyed by the contamination of the touch ; 
and in all the Arab tents we visited he invariably used 
his spoon, thereby incurring much contempt among 
this primitive race. 

we remained a day with this powerful tribe in 
perfect security, and it was not without much satis- 
faction that I learnt they were about to strike their 
tents, and proceed to Horns. The sheik invited us to 
join their caravan, to which I gladly consented. He 
issued his orders, and next day, before the sun rose, 
not a tent was standing; all the packages were 
arranged on the camels, and the long procession moved 
off in order. 

An advanced guard of armed men led the way; 
around were spread, as far as the eye could reach, 
immense flocks of sheep and camels. Then came the 
mounted horsemen, amongst whom we took our places, 
followed by camels, laden with the women and children, 
on saddles made in the form of cradles, with curtains 
to screen the females from the sun. Other camels were 
loaded with the household goods, and with their tents, 
on the top of which were tied the aged and infirm. 
The horsemen, with their long spears, scoiu'ed the 
plain, reconnoitering on every side, or driving up some 
stray animal. All was life and motion, and the 
clamour of the various animals, mingled with the 
shrill voices of the Arabs, formed a Babel of sounds, 
such as we had never before heard. 

About three hours after mid-day we ended our toil- 
some desert march, by halting on a green plain, near 
a well of pure water ; the men alighted and picketed 
their horses on the pasture, while the women, on 
whom all the labour of the encampment rests, in an 
incredibly short space of time unrolled and raised the 
tents ; and by the time we had attended to the wants 
of our cattle, we were in the midst of a large city of 

D 
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tents. Our coffee was soon pounded and prepared, 
and everybody pronounced it excellent ; but when a 
lamb was slaughtered, dressed, and cooked on the spot 
for our supper, Abdalla could not repress his ex- 
pressions of disgust and repugnance, and prepared a 
pillau with his own hand, which Segnier shared. I 
was always averse to wounding the feelings of our 
liberal host by declining his hospitality, and was 
besides well aware of the value of his protection. 

The next day we reached Palmjrra, which was, to 
the great satisfaction of Doloni, a resting-place of the 
tribe, and, yielding to his persuasions, we resolved to 
visit this ruin before supper. A strange and beau- 
tiful sight was that forest of pillars, some erect, 
some broken, covering an extent of a mile and a half. 
They are of Corinthian architecture, and of pure white 
marble, which contrasts, with dazzling effect, with the 
yellow sand of the desert. 

The site of the city is considerably elevated above 
the plain : this table-land is ten miles in extent, all 
of which, it is supposed, was covered by buildings, as 
wherever you dig you find remains. 

" But none of these vestiges," observed Doloni, 
" can be those of the original city of Solomon, which 
was laid waste in the time of the Emperor Trajan. It 
was rebuilt by Adrian, and was at the summit of its 
glory under the great and learned Zenobia. Prom 
the time of its long siege and capture by the Caliph 
Merwan, a.d. 744, its decay has gradually pro- 



" The more I contemplate the character of Solo- 
mon," said Ingardin, " the more I am struck with his 
extraordinary knowledge and prudence in the affairs 
of commerce. How admirably was this situation 
selected for a great mart, where the Persian and 
Indian caravans could unload and exchange their 
treasures for the agricultural riches of Palestine.'^ 
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As we passed tlirough the great avenue of columns, 
Doloni pointed out on the architrave of a door a 
Hebrew inscription. " To whom do we owe this in- 
scription ?" said he. " Has this stone really escaped 
the destruction of the original Tadmor of Solomon ? 
Or, must we believe that Zenobia was of the Jewish 
religion, as some authors assert ?" ^ 

" It is generally understood," replied Ingardin, 
" that this city, in its latter days, was a place of refuge 
for numerous Jews: this might probably be the 
entrance to a Jewish abode." 

The abb6 clung to his belief in the antiquity of the 
inscription, and left the city of palms under the con- 
viction that he had made a new discovery. 

As we returned towards the encampment, the Arabs 
pointed out to us an ostrich, standiag at a distance, 
which, they said, was keeping watch while its mate 
was on the nest. Montval was all anxiety to possess 
a bird now rare in Asia. I was reluctant that the 
creature should be sacrificed while engaged in the 
performance of its duties, and objected to such an 
addition to our luggage. But he was determined to 
possess the ostrich, which he could send to Europe, 
he said, under the care of my father. 

As we approached the hillock where the bird was, 
he alarmed his mate on the nest, and they both took to 
flight. Montval discovered the nest, in which there 
were twenty or thirty eggs placed in a circle, and 
almost buried in sand. Around them the old birds 
had formed a trench in the sand to carry off the water. 
At a short distance from the nest three more eggs 
were lying, which were not intended to be hatched, 
but to serve as food for the young ostriches as soon as 
they left the shell. 

The Arabs then dug a hole in the ground, near the 
spot. In this they fixed a loaded gun, pointed to 
the 'nest, and attached to it a long match, which 
J> 2 
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they lighted, after concealing the whole contrivance 
with stones. We then retired to a distance to induce 
the birds to return, and a short time after heard the 
report of the gun. On proceeding to the nest, we 
found the male bird dead, sitting on the eggs, he 
having taken the place of the female after our depar- 
ture. 

He was a noftle bird. His feathers were black, 
tipped with white, except the tail feathers, which 
were perfectly white. 

Montval was greatly delighted with his prize, and 
liberally rewarded the Arabs, who conveyed the bird 
to the encampment and assisted him to skin it. 
He rejected with disdain the proposal of Ingardin 
to sell the feathers, for which he assured Montval that 
he might obtain 500 or 600 piastres (about five or six 
pounds). 

Whilst we continued to journey with the friendly 
Bedouins, our evenings were usually enlivened by 
their songs and tales, which greatly delighted my 
young brothers. The language of these Arabs is so 
pure that grammatical inaccuracies never occur ; their 
expressions are remarkably choice and elegant. They 
esteem poetry highly, and many of them compose 

§oems far above mediocrity. Some that we took 
own as they repeated them, we found to be regular 
and correct, besides being pleasing. My mother 
greatly enjoved the romantic legends of our minstrels. 
After Doloni had seen Palmyra, he earnestly desired 
to visit Baalbec, and prevailed on my father to consent 
to his wishes, though I was very reluctant to linger 
on the road, when the autumn was now almost past, 
and the snows, we heard, had abeady fallen on the 
mountains. We now proceeded with our own escort 
only, our hospitable friends taking the road to Horns, 
where they were going to sell their young camels. My 
father made the sheik some valuable gifts, and mutual 
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promises of friendship and assistance were exchanged 
between us when we parted. 

We travelled slowly till we arrived at the foot of 
the mountains. There we heard with regret, at a small 
village where we passed the night, that we should not 
be able to cross by the usual road, which was now 
totally impassable, from the immense quantity of snow 
which had recently fallen. We were therefore com- 
pelled to engage guides, as we had to seek an un- 
accustomed road. These men guaranteed our safety, 
and brought some assistants to carry my mother's 
litter. For the first two or three hours, our journey 
was very pleasant, over gentle and richly-cultivated 
slopes ; and we were in hopes our attempt would be 
favourable. We then arrived at a successi-on of 
naked rocks, over which the waters poured in tor- 
rents so rapid, that they never formed channels, but 
burst, like a curtain of foam, over the declivity. Of 
these dangerous torrents, we had to pass twenty in 
the next six hours, which we happily accomplished in 
safety, though not without great risk. 

In the mean time, the sky darkened, and thick 
masses of clouds entirely surrounded us. We fre- 
quentlv lost sight of the Arab who led the caravan, in 
the thick fog that lay before us. The snow began to 
fall in large flakes, utterly confounding the guides, by 
hiding every trace of a path ; while our wearied horses 
were with difficulty kept from falling on the narrow 
and slippery path, overcome by fatigue and terror. 

Beneath us lay a magnificent prospect, plains, 
mountains, and scattered ruins, of which we had occa- 
sional glimpses, as the clouds parted for a moment. 
Juan, who rode next to me, observed, that he 
could fancy he was travelling in some dismal upper 
region, separated by immense space from the beautilul 
world that lay beneath us. 

The wind now rose, and howled over our heads like 
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a raging sea, and with hollow roar beneath us, 
through the gorges of the mountain. Stones and 
masses of snow rushed down, and were scattered like 
dead leaves. Sometimes a huge block of rock shot 
past us, as if sent from a cannon's mouth. Two of our 
baggage-mules were blown, with their loads, over the 
precipice ; the rest of the animab, conscious of their 
danger, uttered loud cries, like human creatures in 
agony. "We were all tied in a long line by strong 
cords, and we moved on slowly, and almost blindly, so 
confused were we with the snow and thick darkness ; 
and though the guides continually fired off their gims 
to direct us, the report, amidst the hurricane, sounded 
scarcely so loud as the crack of a whip. We arranged 
that my mother's litter should be carried within the 
line, my father and I taking the dangerous office of 
riding close to her. As we wound along in this 
perilous manner, I was startled by hearing a dull, 
deep, continuous sound, distinct from the elementary 
strife, which I recognised as the noise of some fright- 
ful torrent. Every moment we seemed to approach 
nearer to this danger, and I trembled for my dear 
mother, whose vehicle must be overwhelmed by any 
attempt to bear it through such an obstacle. I 
called aloud to the guides to halt ; but the sound of 
my voice did not reach them, and I alighted from my 
horse, that I might at least console her by my 
presence. 

At that moment, the piercing cry of the Arabs 
announced some unexpected event ; and a signal was 
sent along the line by the leading guide, ordering us 
to halt. I could not understand the reason of this 
order, and feared that our fate was sealed, when a 
sudden gleam of light revealed to us, about fifty yards 
below, a house built against a huge rock. The heavy 
roof of cedar had been partially carried away by the 
storm ; and through the fractures we were cheered by 
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the sight of smoke and lights. The Arabs were aware 
of the existence of this rude khan, but feared they had 
missed it in the darkness. A flight of steps in the 
rock led to this hut, but they were now so covered 
with snow, that the descent was dangerous, especially 
to my mother, whom the Arabs were carrying down 
in their arms. 

How rejoiced we were to enter even this imperfect 
shelter ! We found several travellers already there, 
who had lighted fires for themselves, for no one resided 
in the khan in this inclement season. The ruinous 
hovel was, by our united aid, made a tolerable shelter, 
and then my father's first care was to call on us to 
unite with him in thanking God for our preservation. 
After this duty, we hastened to procure for my mother 
the warmth and the restoratives she needed, and we 
made up for her a bed, by piling together the driest 
of our garments. She had sunered much from the cold, 
and was exhausted by the long journey. She had not, 
however, been so much affected by terror and anxiety 
as we had been ; for inclosed in her litter, and closely 
muffled up in cloaks, she was scarcely aware of the 
might of the storm. 

We then got our wearied beasts into the khan, fed 
and unloaded them, and after a cup of coffee, we were 
glad to make up such sleeping-places as we could, and, 
rolled in our drenched cloaks, and scarcely protected 
by the shattered roof, we were so overcome with 
fatigue, that we slept soundly. We rose joyfully at 
the first dawn of day, and dried our clothes beneath 
the bright sun, which was now shining tranquilly on 
the snow. After our servants had loaded the mules, 
we set off", and in two hours more we had descended 
the mountain, and were comfortably breakfasting in the 
village ot Yezd, about an hour's ride from Baalbec. 

After breakfast, we left my mother to rest after her 
fatigues, and took the road to Baalbec, and though 
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our enthusiasm fell far short of Doloni's, we could 
not but be greatly struck, as we approached, with the 
immense mass of dark ruins, standing out in strong 
relief against the white mountain-side; and we all 
agreed that the effect was much more imposing than 
that of the scattered remains of Babylon. 

Por some time Doloni remained silently contem- 
plating the scene : and then observed, " How the 
mind flies back to remote days of blind idolatry, while 
gazing on this splendid monument of its glory and 
its fall ! Baalbec, signifying the city of Baal, or the 
sun, received its name undoubtedly from the worship 
of that luminary, which prevailed almost universally 
in the East in the early ages, — a worship which men, 
without the aid of revelation, have ever, and must 
ever be prone to, substituting the most glorious crea- 
ture visible to humanity, for the Creator himself. 

" We know that Baalbec was the Heliopolis of the 
Greeks, and it is supposed to have been at the summit 
of its wealth and splendour under the Roman em- 
perors. But very little that can be relied on is 
known of its history. Let us now look round us ; 
observe the exquisite finish of that colonnade of 
Corinthian pillars ; how rich is the entablature ! To 
see these alone, it was worth while to come to 
Baalbec." 

"We walked round the larger temple. Its length is 
900 feet, and the breadth 450 feet. The stones em- 
ployed in this building are of enormous size ; in one 
course, about twenty feet from the base, there are 
three stones, not one of which is less than sixty feet 
in length and twelve feet thick. And below these we 
measured one huge block in the wall, which we cal- 
culated contained 16,146 cubic feet. A similar J)lock 
lies in a quarry, a short distance from the south of the 
town. It has lain for ages squared and nearly ready for 
use ; but modem art has not yet succeeded in finding 
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the means to move it. The Arabs declare that a race of 
giants raised these walls, and that human bones have 
been found, not fer from the ruins, of enormous size. 
Doloni declared that he waa almost confirmed in 
the belief that these walls had been raised by that 
gigantic race to which the Scriptures allude in their 
earliest records, and that the temple was of ante- 
diluvian antiquity. "We wandered half the day among 
scattered columns and large blocks of richly-sculp- 
tured marble, highly ornate in style, every stone of 
which was a study and a treasure te the antiquary. 
Sunset increased the solemnity of the scene, and as 
we looked upon the living ivy shrouding the temb- 
like marbles, we acknowledged, in that verdant 
tracery, the hand of God triumphant over the fallen 
pride of man. 

"We returned to my mother to tell her the wonders 
of Baalbec, and to display to her such relics as were 
portable enough to bring away. The abb6, if he had 
been able to command the means, would certainly 
have carried off some of the huge columns. He left 
them reluctantly ; and though we were to set out to 
cross Lebanon early next morning, he made another 
visit te the ruins, accompanied by Juan, and returned 
vdth more marbles to encumber our already heavily- 
laden mules 
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BAALBEC TO BEEB. 



Beyront. — ^Eolando parts from his parents. — ^Tripoli. — ^Lataclila. 
— Antioch. — ^Aleppo. — ^The earthquake. — Arrival at Beer. 

Amidst wind and snow we crossed with labour and 
risk the lofty heights of Lebanon. I was com- 
pelled to refuse Montval's request that we should 
deviate from our direct course to visit the cele- 
brated cedars of Lebanon, several of which, of un- 
doubted remote antiquity, still linger, the living mo- 
numents of past ages. We reached in safety a ^age 
at the foot of the mountain, and next day entering 
the beautiful town of Beyrout, we proceeded first 
to the elegant mansion of a French merchant, an 
acquaintance of M. de Clermont, to whom he had 
given us letters. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness of our coun- 
tryman, — my father and mother remained his guests, 
and his house was always open to us all. That same 
evening we sat down to supper with his family and 
a large party of French residents. 

The supper was served in an elegant pavilion in the 
garden, with windows opening on the sea ; and though 
it was late in the autamn, the breeze in that climate 
was perfectly refreshing. My dear mother's delight at 
being restored to civilized and to female society, toge- 
ther with the cheerfulness of the company, made her 
forget all her fatigues and perils, and even the greater 
trial that awaited her, — our separation. 

We all agreed, that, in our experience of eastern 
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travel, we had never seen a town so beautifully situ- 
ated, so full of novelty, so pleasing as Beyrout. It 
stands amidst blooming gardens, and groves ot trees 
of every hue and variety. The streets, though nar- 
row, are clean and orderly, and a stream of water, 
flowing through the midst of the town, purifies the 
atmosphere, and in the extreme heat of summer, must 
difluse an agreeable freshness. The bazaars were 
splendid, and, from the report of our active friend, 
Ingardin, we learnt that the trade of the place was 
very extensive: large quantities of drugs, gums, 
spices, brocades, and carpets, being sent out in ex- 
change for the manufactures of Great Britain and 
the produce of the "West-India islands. 

The jrounger part of our friends were charmed with 
the society of the town, which is lively and agreeable. 
The consuls of various nations reside here, and many 
opulent merchants, who live with their families in 
great splendour. Doloni, who had little taste for 
mixed society, and none for commercial matters, was 
less satisfied with his researches ; for though Beyrout 
was, he said, undoubtedly the Berytus of the Phoe- 
nicians, and one of their principal cities, raised by 
Agrippa to the dignity of a colony, under the name 
of Felix Julia, yet no trace of its former magnificence 
could be discovered. 

We waited for a month at Beyrout, in order to 
secure a good vessel, and favourable weather for my 
dear parents. In that time it was finally arranged 
that Pedro, who ardently desired to travel, should 
accompany us; and that Juan should return to 
Europe. My father judged it best, that his elder and 
more thoughtful son should be at home, in case he 
himself should be summoned by death. He gave me 
unlimited letters of credit on all the principal towns 
of Persia and Asiatic Eussia. This he was enabled to 
do by arrangements with the consuls of the different 
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nations, with whom we became intimately acquainted 
during our stay, and who furnished us with valuable 
letters and information. 

When the moment of parting came, notwithstanding 
my love of adventure, my heart failed me ; I shrunk 
from the responsibility that devolved on me in the 
charge of my yoimg brother. I began to feel that I was 
selfish and unnatural in thus deserting my parents ; 
and I besought my father to satisfy my scruples by 
strictly defining my duty. 

"With his usual firmness and indulgence he said: 
" Be at peace, my son, — you have ever fulfilled your 
duty, you have been affectionate and obedient. And 
though it was pleasant to us, in your youthful days, to 
have you, my dear children, round us, to guide and 
teach you, yet manhood has its duties and occupations. 
Tou no longer need subjection to parental rule ; go 
forth into the world ; study the wonders of creation ; 
mark the good and evil of life. If you be spared, 
return home, to contrast the comforts of that home 
with the miseries you will have seen, and to thank 
God for his mercy in placing you in a land of civiliza- 
tion, plenty, and peace." 

My dear mother had less command over her feelings ; 
she wept bitterly, and it was only by the promise that, 
if God permitted us, we would return in twelve months, 
that we could console her at the moment of parting. 

It was some days after their ship had sailed, that 
Pedro and I recovered our spirits sufficiently to 
arrange for our departure. We then purchased horses 
and baggage-mules, determining to travel to Aleppo 
along the coast ; and taking leave of our friends, we 
set out on our route. 

We left Beyrout at dawn, rested the first night at 
Djebail, a miserable village, though the abbe declared 
it to be the ancient Byblus, and that it probably con- 
tained Eoman remains ; but we declined waiting to seek 
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tbem, and went on the next daj to Tripoli, a handsome 
town, built at the foot of the lowest range of Lebanon, 
and sorrounded hj luxuriant gardens, abounding in 
every Tariety of Eastern fruit. The groves of orange, 
kfmon, and mulberry-trees, must render these places in 
the summer gloriously beautifuL Three cities formerly 
stood here ; one subject to Aradus, one to Tyre, and 
one to Sidon ; hence the name of TripolL 

Prom thence we passed through Latachia, the 
ancient Laodicea, still rich in some beautiful remains 
of antiquity, and continued our route for some days 
orer richly-wooded hills and through wild forests, till 
we reachei the town of Antioch. 

^ You must consent, Bolando," said Doloni, as soon 
aa we were settled in our lodging for the night, " you 
must consent to remain a day in Antioch. The town 
itself is certainly not attractive, but I am greatly mis- 
taken if there is not much to interest us in the 
ricinity.'* I willingly agreed to see a little more of a 
town memorable in the early annals of the Christian 
church; my brother had some pleasing associations 
connected with Antioch, arising from the romantic 
history of the crusades; and in that fine climate, 
3IontTal hoped he might still find some late specimens 
of plants to fill his botanical box. It was therefore 
decided that we should spend the next day in looking 
round the town. 

In the morning we walked through the miserable 
scattered town. It does not occupy an eighth part of 
the area inclosed by the old walls, which are about five 
miles in extent, with square towers at intervals of one 
hundred yards, and watch-turrets. Sepeated earth- 
quakes have desolated the place, which, it is said, once 
contained 800,000 inhabitants. 

" This town," observed the abbe, " is undoubtedly 
the ancient Antiochia, founded by Seleucus Nicanor, 
and to which he gave the name of his taiher; as he 
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built Laodicea, which we saw a few days since, in 
honour of his mother. Antiochia was one of the most 
celebrated cities of the world, for elegance, extent, and 
population ; it was the capital of Asia, and the resi- 
dence of the Syrian kings; and most assuredly it 
was here that the disciples of our Lord, who were then 
called Nazarenes, received the name of Christians, 
though some have asserted that it was at Antioch, 
the capital of Pisidia, in Asia Minor. In this city 
St. Luke the Evangelist was bom. The town has been 
often named Antioch ad Orontem, from its river, and 
Antioch ad Daphnen, from the neighbouring grove of 
Daphne, which we must see. This grove, in the my- 
thology of the Greeks, was said to be the scene of 
the metamorphosis of Daphne when pursued by 
Apollo." 

We set out for " that sweet grove of Daphne by 
Orontes," as soon as we had traversed the wretched 
town. My enthusiastic brother sighed over his dis- 
appointment that no trace remained of the proud 
Antioch, where Godfrey and his gallant knights en- 
dured unheard-of perils, and accomplished miracles, 
in the power of the Holy cause ; finally subduing the 
strong city, and creating here a Christian princi- 
pality. 

" And in that long and eventful siege, my young 
friend," said Doloni, " many of the principal events 
occurred which your favourite Tasso transferred to the 
siege of Jerusalem. But here are the groves of 
Daphne." 

These groves lie about four miles from Antioch, the 
road passing through the most charming scenery, 
along the winding banks of the Orontes. They clothe 
the summit of a lofty hill, below which the river flows. 
The scenery rather resembled that of the south of 
Europe, than the arid deserts we had lately crossed. 
On reaching the spot pointed out to us, we found 
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many fine trees, but of the sacred groves we found no 
trace. The extirpating zeal of the Christians, in the 
reign of Julian, levelled to the ground all the 
idolatrous temples and places desecrated by pagan 
worship ; and the beautiful temple of Apollo, the 
consecrated grove of bay-trees, and the fountain, have 
all disappeared ; though the source of the fountain still 
remains, the water boiling up in thick columns. But 
our chief enjoyment of this day was from the romantic 
beauty of the rocks and caves which overhang the 
river, and from the verdant and leafy landscape. 

Through more flat and monotonous scenery we 
continued our route, and in three days arrived at 
Aleppo, where I had determined to make final arrange- 
ments for our travels. Here the letters of our kind 
friends obtained us every civility and attention from 
the French consul, who procured us the comfort of a 
large mansion to accommodate our numerous party 
during our stay. 

Aleppo, anciently Chalyb, or Chalybon, is a hand- 
some town, of great commercial importance, sur- 
rounded by high Saracenic walls, and a deep moat, 
now laid out in beautiful gardens. The houses are 
flat-roofed and terraced ; and as they are connected 
by arches thrown across the streets, it is possi- 
ble to visit any part of the city without descending 
below. The air is so salubrious, that the inhabitants 
sleep, during the greatest part of the year, on the 
roofs of their houses. 

The merchants and foreign consuls paid us great 
attention. We had hawking-parties and hunting- 
parties, the gazelle and the hare usually being the 
objects of our chase. Montval added greatly to his 
ornithological collection in the neighbourhood, pre- 
paring many specimens of the bustard tribe, which he 
forwarded to Europe. "We made all our financial 
arrangements at Aleppo, so that we might be able to 
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procure money at any of the principal cities in our 
way ; I likewise purchased two camels, as we had to 
carry a larger stock of provisions than before, as well 
as two somewhat capacious tents. 

All being arranged, we sent off our camels with 
Abdalla and two Arab attendants, proposing to follow 
next morning and join them at the first resting-place. 

"We took leave of our jfriends, and I retired to rest 
with many anxious cares mingled with my hopes for 
the future. I lay long restless and uneasy, but at last 
feel asleep. I was suddenly waked by a loud rumbling 
sound, and felt myself violently thrown from my sleep- 
ing-bench into the midst of the large hall, around which 
our beds were all placed. I started up and rushed into 
the court, in a half-unconscious and agitated state, and 
saw, with astonishment, the buildings opposite bending 
and tottering, and the trees shaken, as if by a storm, 
though an awfiil stillness reigned in the darkened 
atmosphere. Then my mind recovered its powers ; I 
knew this must be an earthquake, and lost no time in 
calling loudly to my jfriends, who were all in their 
sleeping niches round the hall. 

They were in a moment at my side ; I spoke a few 
words to recommend a course of prompt and prudent 
action. The servants in the mean time bringing out 
the trembling horses, we mounted, and fled from the 
tottering house. We made our way as well as we 
could along the narrow streets, through shrieking 
crowds, and amid the crash of falling houses, towards 
the open plain, every minute feeling some new shock, 
and with diflSculty keeping our horses from falling. 
We did not escape blows from stones, and various 
articles of household furniture cast upon our heads ; 
and in one violent shock the body of a child fell 
amongst us. Our compassionate Dr. Codonel insisted 
on stopping to raise the body, but the child was quite 
dead, and he tenderly laid it on one side, out of the 
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tread of the frantic crowd, and then, with tears in hia 
eyes, went on his way. 

Every moment our passage became more terrible 
and more difficult; the e£^h continually vibrated 
under our feet; pUes of ruins choked the narrow 
streets, and the people scrambled wildly over the 
broken remains, wherever an open space seemed to 
offer an avenue for escape. In the distracting horror 
of this event, humanity and kindred affection seemed 
to be forgotten; all were influenced by one selfish 
iiesire ; fathers forgot their families, and sons their 
parents ; each rushing forward to the open plain to 
save his life. Maternal love alone remained unaltered ; 
and mothers passed slowly on, impeded by their help- 
less and weepmg children. 

I once more lost Codonel, and leaving my horse 
with Chiousse, I returned to search for him ; I found 
him attempting to raise a large stone £rom the body 
of a woman, who lay quite senseless. " Assist me, 
Rolando," he cried, " she is not dead ; and even should 
her leg be fractured, which I apprehend must be the 
case, I could soon reduce it, and if we should not be 
able to carry her with us, we might at least remove 
her to a safer spot." 

We removed the stone, and were looking round for 
some thin wood to bandage the limb, when I saw the 
house at our side tottering. I seized the doctor by 
the arm, and hurried him along with such rapidity, 
that we could not keep our feet on the trembling 
ground, but fell together. Our friends saw us, and 
came to our assistance, and on rising, we saw, to the 
doctor's deep regret, that not only his patient, but his 
favourite horse, were buried in the ruins. My brother. 
who was light and active, mounted behind me, and 
gave his horse to our worthy doctor. "We went 
sorrowfully on, amidst the shrieks of the living and the 
groans of the dying ; amidst such scenes and sounds as 
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none can ever witness and hear without terror and 
anguish. 

By the mercy of God, we all escaped uninjured 
from that city of horrors, and putting spurs to our 
horses, never rested till we reached the little encamp- 
ment, where we found our Arabs and Abdalla over- 
come with terror, though ip that wide plain they 
had seen comparatively little of the frightful con- 
vulsion. 

They declared that the bare and stony hills that 
surrounded the little plain they had chosen for the 
encampment had rumbled and groaned, and even in 
many places parted asunder, leaving huge gaps, which 
closed again with frightful noise. Abdalla, in his 
poetical Persian style, used imknowingly the language 
of Scripture, and told me he expected every moment 
" the hills to fall upon him." 

The air continued sultry and gloomy, and the earth 
had a vibrating motion, accompanied by a rattling 
sound. "We felt more out of danger than among 
buildings, but our thoughts were filled with melan- 
choly images, and we found it impossible to eat, or to 
rest. We could not listen to Montval's scientific 
lecture on the disputed origin of earthquakes, and the 
unfailing coincident circumstances which have, as all 
ages have observed, connected these dreadful pheno- 
mena of nature with volcanoes. Nor did we feel much 
interest in Doloni's account of the earthquakes of 
Jancient times, recorded by Pliny, and the terrible 
earthquake at Ehodes, which happened 200 years 
before the Christian era, and which threw down the 
famous Colossus, besides causing great destruction in 
the city. 

The day and succeeding night passed in silence 
and watchfulness; but the next morning was calm 
and bright, and I could not think of continuing our 
journey till I had revisited the ill-fated city, to ascer- 
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tain the fate of the friends who had so kindly wel- 
comed us there. 

We returned to the city : words are inadequate to 
describe the desolation and deep misery that sur- 
rounded us. Of the few houses remaining, none had 
escaped injury; and beneath the heaped ruins lay 
buried thousands of human beings, mingled with the 
wealth they no longer needed. Groups of pale and 
agitated survivors were digging among the ruins, in 
hopes of discovering some living creature, or rescuing 
some little property from that mighty devastation. 
The shrieks of bereaved mothers, the wail of orphans, 
and the half-uttered imprecations of ruined merchants, 
'filled up the horrors of the scene. 
. "We found the residence of our friend, the French 
consul, levelled to the ground. He was standing near 
with the pasha and some of the principal merchants, 
directing the efforts of a body of labourers, and 
arranging plans for the relief of the sufferers. I learnt 
from the consul that he had removed all his family in 
safety, at the first alarm, as well as his most valuable 
property, to tents on the plain. The experience of a 
long residence in the East had taught him to observe 
certain atmospheric phenomena, which usually precede 
these awful visitations, and he had prepared every- 
thing for immediate flight. 

Confident of my father's approval of any act of 
liberality and benevolence, I gave to the consul an 
order for a large amount, to be applied as he judged 
most prudent, for the alleviation of the destitution 
caused by tnis afflicting event. "We then once more 
left the city, and took our way to more cheerful scenes. 
Our camels were ready laden, and we set out towards 
the north, soon forgetting, in the novelties of our new 
route, the misery we had so lately witnessed. 

We proceeded for some days among Turcoman 
hordes, settled in temporary villages, scattered over 
s 2 
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tbe plains, eacli tent being surrotmded by cattle, 
fowls, and all the comforts of a country life. Our 
progress was slow with the laden camels, but the 
weather was beautiful, and we rarely rested till 
evening, when the tents were pitched, fires made, and 
coffee prepared. "We then employed ourselves for an 
hour in writing or in talking, while the naturalists 
arranged their specimens, and Abdalla prepared our 
pillau, which we sat down to in the true Ihirkish 
style. We then lay down on our carpets, and slept 
soundly till we were roused by the noise of the camel- 
drivers. "We then rose, took our coffee, and moved on 
in regular procession. 

"When we came within sight of the snowy top of 
Mount Taurus, we met with several villages, where we 
were able to pass the night in a khan, and indulge in 
the luxuries of milk and fresh butter. This butter is 
made in a goat's skin, suspended by a cord, and swung 
to and fro, till the cream attains the necessary con- 
sistency. The sight of the preparation was not 
tempting, for the people are less clean and nice in 
their habits than those of Europe ; but privation had 
corrected our fastidiousness, and we forgot the un- 
cleansed goat's skin in the ctojoyment of the butter. 

At Chamoorly, a ruined village, we remained to 
rest some hoiu's, till one of the tents was repaired, 
and wandered by a fresh stream, among green pas- 
tures, with the grand mountain-chain in the distance. 
Montval pointed out to us here the black, porous, 
basaltic formation we had now reached,' of which 
detached masses were scattered round, as they are in 
the valley of the Jordan. 

At this moment he was arrested by the sight of a 
new and graceful bird, and called on us to assist him 
to secure it. This was easily done, for the happy 
little creature had had no experience of the treachery 
^f man^ and was immediately taken in a net. 
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The Arabs named the bird Ghatta ; it was an 
elegant creature, having a white breast, crossed with 
dark lines, speckled wings lined with pure white ; and 
its tail, speckled also, had one thin feather, at least 
eighteen inches longer than the rest. Its head was 
most beautifully formed, and its eyes red and spark- 
ling. Montval was much pleased with his prize, 
which he determined to preserve alive, and with the 
assistance of Dominic, began to construct a cage for 
it. Abdalla suggested that we should shoot half a 
dozen of 'these birds, which would make a capital 
pillau ; but so powerful is the charm of beauty, that 
even if the birds had been plentiful, we should have 
felt it a barbarity to eat them; and Abdalla was 
obliged to be contented with a lamb, which we pur- 
chased from the villagers, for his pillau. These 
villagers commonly offered us, as we passed along, 
bowls of lebben^ a delightful refreshment, during the 
heat of the day, made from curdled sour milk. 

We had now arrived at a disturbed district, where 
we thought it necessary to keep a watch all night, for 
fear of the hostile tribes of Arabs, and also of the wild 
beasts ; but, notwithstanding our vigilance, we found 
one morning that one of our best horses had been 
attacked during the night by a hyena, and desperately 
mangled ; large portions of flesh were actually torn 
away from the haunches, and carried off by the 
ravenous beast. It was streaming with blood, and 
pr. Codonel applied some styptic, with small hope of 
saving its life ; but it continued to follow the caravan 
with apparently little inconvenience, except that it 
had an unconquerable thirst, and drank greedily at 
every pool we passed. We certainly expected it was 
lost to us ; but in a few days it was quite restored, 
and ready to work again. " You will now," said 
^ontval, " believe the account of the Abyssinians cut- 
ting a steak from the flanks of their oxen, sewing up 
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the wounds, and allowing the animals to continue their 
journey." Abdalla shrugged up his shoulders, evi- 
dently considering the beef would be tough, but made 
no remark. 

We now reached the great plain of Barak, abound- 
ing in tents of the tribe, under the rule of a sheik, 
who received us, as usual, with hospitality. Each 
tent, of about thirty feet square, was supported on 
four rows of poles, whose points rose above the awn- 
ing which covered the whole ; and these tents, as 
Doloni suggested, probably formed the models of those 
temples whose ruins still exist in the country. They 
were usually open in the front, and as the hospitable 
sheik sat at the door of his tent, entertaining strangers, 
we were forcibly struck with the duration of customs 
which had existed even in the days of the patriarch 
Abraham. 

After leaving the tents of Barak, we went through 
a rich com land, till we reached the Euphrates, which 
we crossed in large boats, and after several formalities, 
we passed through and encamped beyond the extra- 
ordinary town of Beer. 

Doloni believed we might find something to interest 
us in this town; but except in its remarkable position, 
standing on the side of a steep hill, we saw little to 
admire in it. It is environed by perpendicular 
chalky cliffs, and guarded by walls and strong fortifi- 
cations. 

" Beer," said Doloni, " is the Birtha of antiquity, 
and the castle, or fortress, which crowns the summit, 
is said, by tradition, to have been built by Alexander. 
But the true antiquity of Beer is in its river, the 
Cheat Eiver, pa/r excellence, of Scripture. The inha- 
bitants are justly proud of their magnificent and salu- 
brious stream, the only one of the four rivers of 
Paradise which has preserved its name, being still 
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called by the natives Pratt, or Pherat, the original 
Hebrew word." 

"We returned from the town to rest for the night at 
OUT encampment, and in the clear moonlight of a 
beautiful evening, St. Kassian and I, feeling no incli- 
nation for sleep, reclined under the thick trees ; before 
us lay the strange ruined town, with its fine old castle 
above, a monument of the days of the Macedonians, 
the Saracens, and the Crusaders, while below flowed 
the majestic Euphrates. We could not but agree 
that our rambling life was full of charms, and that we 
should reluctantly exchange it for the luxurious repose 
of cities. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



BEEB TO 8INJAB. 



Orfah. — ^The Mosque of Abraham and Sacred Lake. — ^The 
Tezedees. — Captivity in the Tents of Siojar. — The Lion 
Hunt. 

"We left Beer behind us at dawn, and after travel- 
ling three days through a dreary district, without trees 
or verdure, except a long coarse kind of grass, we 
arrived in sight of Orfah, and halted at a large khan 
outside the city. Here we left our animals, servants, 
and Abdalla preparing supper, and walked forward to 
the city. 

" Orfah," said Doloni, "is tfie XJr of the Chaldees, 
the birth-place of Abraham, a fact acknowledged even 
by the Mahommedans, the grand mosque before us 
being dedicated to the patriarch. This city has even 
been reckoned the capital of Mesopotamia, though, 
after its capture by the Macedonians, it was known 
by the name of Edessa. Its present corrupted name 
is supposed to be derived from the Greek word signi- 
fying a fountain, the place being celebrated for an 
abundant spring." 

" And for a lake," added Montval, " which I am 
curious to see, as the Arabs say it is filled with very 
remarkable carp." 

The grand fa9ade of the mosque of Abraham looks 
upon this lake, and flights of steps lead to the edge of 
the water, that the faithful may be enabled to perform 
their ablutions in the sacred stream. The water is 
beautifully transparent, and we saw that it was indeed 
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CTOwded with an immense number of fisb, which 
Montval declared to be a species of barbel, and not 
carp. Thej were of immense size, some above two 
feet long; and as it is strictly forbidden that any 
should ever be taken, they multiply in peace, fed 
plentifully by the pious ana the idle ; even the most 
educated classes belieying that no human power could 
cook these sacred fishes, if even an act so sinful were 
attempted. As we looked on the groups collected 
round the basin, feeding the fish as zealously as if they 
were fulfilling a sacred duty, Doloni observed that 
this observance was probably a remnant of the fish- 
worship, once so prevalent throughout all Syria, where 
temples and shrines were erected in honour of the fish 
goddess Ducita. 

** I consider this preserve of fish," said Segnier, " a 
monstrous absurdity. One of these large fellows, 
which I could actually draw out, scarcely wetting my 
fingers, would, by Abdalla's skill, produce a most deli- 
cious dish, if stewed in the wine of Lebanon, which 
18, 1 find, to be bought here secretly." 

I forbade any attempt on the fish, as it was alike 
unjust and dangerous to offend the religious scruples 
of any sect. Leaving the fortimate fishes, we passed 
I to the bazaars^ which were most complete ; rich in 
[ the manufactures of the East, and many of those of 
I West, neatly fitted up and apparently thriving, 
"•-'^n waa fio much interested, that we left him to 
of such statistics of the commerce of the 
i he could collect^ and returned to our com- 
khan, where we supped in a well-furnished 
gi&ii to the court, and shaded by beautiful 
pes* 

**rfah sje three or four miles in extent, 
ii lie fertile and extensive gardens, 
4st fruits except the orange, lemon, 
Uiiaae, with the natural discontent of 
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lierds in caves among inaccessible rocks, wliere they 
remain in security. They live on milk, flesh, and 
fruits ; but their power of abstinence is remarkable : 
they can remain for days without food. Their reli- 
gion, if such it may be called, is without regulations, 
ceremonies, or prayers ; they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, but do homage to the spirit of evil, avoid- 
ing all allusion to such a being, lest they should 
offend him. We understood the number of the 
Tezedees to be estimated at 60,000 tents, or 100,000 
camels. 

"We were not sorry to part with these wild rob- 
bers, though their account of the Wahabees, on the 
Elains, of whom they declared there were 50,000 
orsemen, alarmed us considerably. "We now entered 
the territory of Sinjar, which Doloni remarked has 
been usually supposed to be the land of Shinar of 
the Scripture ; though St. Jerome included in that 
term the whole of Mesopotamia. 

It was on a plain lying to the north of these 
mountains, that, as De la Bastide informed us, an 
important scientific work was completed, by order of 
the caliph AI-Mamoun. This was the 'Measuring two 
degrees of the meridian ; thus ascertaining that a ter- 
restrial degree is equal to fifty-seven Arabic miles. 

The robber hordes who possess this district suffer 
no stranger to reside here, except some Jews, who 
transact business for them, and dispose of their 
plunder. These strangers are permitted to inhabit a 
small island on a lake named Cattoneah, which, we 
were told, lay among the hills. 

"We encamped with every precaution, keeping 
watch alternately all night, having our arms within 
reach, and our horses ready to mount. During 
the day we carefully reconnoitred our road. "We ^lad 
now reached some wide-spread lofty cliffs, full of 
caves, which we dreaded might contain hordes of thq 
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enemv. We ascended hj m narrow, itmi;)!, and stony 
path, tOi we gained the highest point of the pass, and 
looked down upon aTast plain, which, to oar oon- 
atemation, was corered with ooontless numbers of 
tents, appazentlj swarming with inhabitants, and sur- 
rounded by canH^ and h<mes ; some quietlj grazing 
mnd others saddled &r mounting. 

We had no opportunity nor hope of escape. Our 
little cararan was immediatdj seen, and serend 
troops on horseba^ armed widi darts, galloped 
f<Hward to assail us. St. Kassian rode up to me, and 
besought me to form the line for defence ; but I saw 
aQ oppositicm was utterlj hopeless, and Ingardin 
called out loodlj that we ought not to risk the last 
hope of preserring our lires, by such a fruitless ini- 
tation of the formidable foe. I bad just time to issue 
a command, that ereir one should follow my example, 
when we were surrounded by the most riilanous- 
looking wretches I had ever beheld in the East. The j 
jwere UR and measre, with Terr dark complexions, 
^ loiifc,' L'l^i. A Lf^TAiuj, T^ ^iiLu »*ii/^.^ hid their fiices, and 
tbeir heads were mworered, except by an immense 
quEntiry of long black hair. Altogether they had the 
ap]:ieaja£K% of ^d besMs^ 

On their appraach I alighted fitmi my horse, my 

^ [^anions domg the sune. I was immediately 

siererelT in the nrm by a lance. I then 

amiB^ and was imitated by my reluc- 

^hing the chief, I signified, in 

I be at peac€ with him. He under- 

and waTing his hand, the troops 

He then spoke to them in a 

nprebeiid, and they immediatelj 

i our bauds. We were then com- 

ffmr captors to the tents, and were 

^ed by a crowd <^ uuTcaled, hand- 

; feiaakrs^ who striped ua of all ovur 
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valuables, and the greatest part of our clothing ; at 
my earnest request to the sheik, a scanty covering was 
left us. We were then all crowded into a small tent, 
our hands were released, but we were left without 
food, to enjoy what repose we could on the bare 
ground, with the prospect of death, or slavery for life, 
before us. My wound was very painful, and Codonel 
roused himself from his despair, to dress it in the 
best way our scanty means afforded. I felt I must 
be long ill, and probably should not survive this mis- 
fortune, and I took this opportunity to impress on 
my friends the necessity, under all circumstances, 
of remaining firm and united. I enjoined them to 
submit patiently to our captors, never to abandon 
hope, and to prepare for and watch a favourable 
moment for escape. I proposed that we should 
offer the sheik a large ransom, to be paid by the 
pasha of Bagdad to any one who might bear my 
order to him, and I intended to request that he 
would permit us to write and allow us a messenger to 
convey our despatches; but feeling myself every 
moment becoming more unequal to any exertion, I 
deputed this duty to St. Kassian, and instructed him 
in what terms to communicate our disaster to the 
pasha, and request his aid. 

The women, drawn by curiosity, visited our tent, 
and the doctor's perfect knowledge of Arabic enabling 
him to communicate freely with them, he supplicated 
their assistance for me. The compassion of their sex 
was excited ; they brought milk and water to quench 
my burning thirst, and some of my garments to form 
a mattress. I was no longer sensible of their kind- 
ness, I was prostrated with fever, which continued 
many weeks, during which I was totally unconscious 
of my dangerous situation. On recovering my 
senses, I was astonished to see my friends gathered 
round my bed with such mournful faces. 
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" What misfortune has happened ? " asked I, 
and again I was astonished at the feebleness of mj 
Toice. 

" Thank God ! he \nll recover ! " cried my kind old 
friend Codonel ; and he prepared immediately a com- 
posing draught, his influence among the women hay- 
ing obtained from them the restoration of his small 
medicine-chest, a useless possession to a people who 
despise medicine. I took the potion, and slept long 
and healthily ; for, on waking, I was sensible of my 
situation, and felt I was recovering. My friends were 
no longer near me, but an Arab woman, nursing her 
child, was by my side. I spoke to her, and learned 
that my companions had all gone to their respective 
labours, and that I should not see them till evening ; 
but, at the request of the doctor, who had cured her 
sick baby, she had come to watch me. 

Fervently and gratefully I thanked God for his 
mercy in restoring me ; and then turned my mind to 
the contemplation of our situation, and the means of 
escaping from it ; asking such questions of the woman 
as I thought she could answer me. I learnt from her 
that the sheik, who was her husband, being at war 
with the pasha of Bagdad, had refused to hold any 
intercourse with him, and our hope of being ran- 
somed was thus entirely frustrated. She told me I 
had lain many weeks in an unconscious state, during 
which time my friends had been employed as slaves, 
some to tend and guard the cattle, and the rest in 
domestic duties. 1 soon had an opportunity of dis- 
covering the truth of this, for she brought me some soup, 
in which I detected that the master-hand of Abdalla 
bad been employed, and my nurse informed me he was 
established as chief cook, his assistants being Segnier, 
Ingardin, and Doloni. He had discovered vast re- 
sources for his art among the indiscriminate plunder 
of the Arabs, and was enabled to season his soups and 
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pillaiis to his own flatisfaction, and even to the gra- 
tification of the Arabfl, notwithstanding their usu^ 
simple mode of cookery. 

The soup was excellent, and I enjoyed it with an 
appetite that assured me I was in a state of conva- 
lescence. I now felt able to reflect seriously on our 
prospects, and finally I determined to remain an in- 
valid for some time longer, that I might, without sus- 
?icion, endeavour to contrive some mode of escape. 
)eception is at all times odious and unpardon^ 
able, and this artifice cost me much remorse ; but 
the liberty, and even the lives, of my dear friends 
were at stake, and I felt that their fate lay in my 
bands. 

In the evening they returned, weary and dejected, 
from their servile occupations. Dr. Codonel alone 
escaped this degradation ; the value of his knowledge 
had been ascertained, and though these people usually 
despise medicine, he was now fully employed in admi- 
nistering to the sick. 

St. Kassian, with my brother and Chiousse, had 
been out with the Arabs, chasing a huge wild boar, 
which had intruded into the camp, and St. Kassian 
bad had the honour of despatching the monster, a 
service that we hoped might be useful to us ; for 
though we did not indulge the least hope of being 
released, yet the more we were trusted, the better 
chance there was of our escaping. 

My friends were all cheered at the sight of my 
amendment, and as we were enabled to speak toge- 
ther in our own language, without danger of detec- 
tion, we discussed our plans freely. Every day I 
gained more strength ; for though I took nothing from 
Abila, my nurse, but a little milk or soup, yet Abdalla 
brought me secretly, every day, a store of strengthen- 
ing food. I gave him a commission to provide a con* 
venient supply of provisions, to be ready at any mo« 
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ment, and he promised to be obedient, and above all, 
to be discreet. 

I still kept my bed, and the Arabs believed me 
incapable of leaving it, till they almost forgot my 
existence. Abila was kind to me, and brought me 
cloaks and garments to protect me from the cold. 
Among these I fortunately found my own pelisse. 
As it was of dark-coloured cloth, much worn and dis- 
coloured, the Arabs, who love gay colours, had not 
been tempted to appropriate it, and it had been thrown 
aside in the magazine of plunder. In the lining of 
this garment I had sewn my letters of credit, bills of 
exchange^ and introductions to the principal governors 
of Asia. These were inestimable treasures, and I care- 
fully buried them in the sand beneath my bed, for 
fear of further accident. 

In sketching my vague plans to my friends, I 
divided the duties which must necessarily precede the 
execution of the schemes, if fortune favoured our 
attempt. I directed the hunters to mark the spot 
where the arms were deposited, that we might avail 
ouyselves of them at the right moment. Bastide, 
Montval, and Dominic, who were employed about the 
cattle, undertook to select and load a fleet dromedary, 
and to bring out our own good horses. Eor provi- 
sions, and a supply of water, we looked to Abdalla 
and his assistants ; and the doctor, who, with Louis 
Segnier, his assistant, was often admitted into the 
magazine to select the drugs he needed for his medi- 
cines, agreed to bring away from that mass of 
plunder our valuable instruments of science and writ- 
ing implements. 

One morning there was to be a lion-hunt. Por 
several nights, one of these animals had plundered the 
outskirts of the flock, and withdrawn to his mountain 
den with the spoil. It was a service of danger, and I 
felt anxious for 'ny friends who were to be engaged in 
r 
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it. If it had been prudent, however, or even possible, 
I would willingly have joined in the chase. Though I 
could now aetuaUj walk stoutly without assistance, 
I got my friends, before they set out, to help me out- 
side the tent, under the pretext of enjoying the fresh 
morning air from the mountains. After the departure 
of the hunters, the women brought me a carpet to 
lie down on, and new milk for my breakfast. There 
was something beautiful in the scene of the encamp- 
ment, — the flocks grazing peacefully, and the children 
playing before the tents, while in the distance the 
wild mountains shut in the prospect. For the first 
time my mind was calm and hopeful, and I felt as 
much enjoyment as it was possible for a captive to 
feeL 

After some time we heard, at a great distance, the 
loud cries of the hunters ; and, roused by the spirit of 
the chase, all the Arabs flocked to the mountains, 
leaving me with the women and children. Abila, my 
gentle nurse, the wife of the sheik, came to sit near 
me, and talked to me as she played with her infant. 
I pointed out to her a rifle resting against one of the 
tents, which I recognised as a favourite piece of my 
own, and entreated her to allow me to examine it, to 
ascertain if it was uninjured. She brought it to me, 
and I was astonished to find it remained loaded, 
ajjparently as I left it. As I was looking at it, and 
wishing I had the power to keep ' it, I was startled 
by a loud roar, and suddenly an immense lion sprung 
over the tents opposite, and made directly towards us. 
The shrieking women caught up their children and 
fled to the tents. Abila, encumbered with her infant, 
saw her eldest boy, about four years old, playing care- 
lessly at some distance in the very path of the lion. 
She screamed in the wildest manner, and the boy, 
alarmed at her cry, attempted to run, but in his terror 
fell down directly before the furious beast. The dis- 
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tracted motber, flinging her infant down, was rasbine 
forward into the very jaws of the animal ; but I baa 
risen up, and seizing her, I pointed to my gun. It 
was a terrible emergency, but I trusted to my skill, 
and the quality of my rifle. In a moment, I had 
levelled it and flred. I scarcely dared to look at the 
eflect, till a shout of joy from Abila encouraged me ; 
and I opened my eyes to see the monster prostrate, 
not ten yards from the little fellow; who, now the 
' danger was past, began to roar tremendously. 

When I saw the beast was dead, I felt faint; and 
weakened by the fever, and agitated by the excitement, 
I sunk on the ground nearly senseless. . I was soon 
surrounded by cliaritable assistants ; Dr. Codonel was 
brought from his patients to attend to me, and I was 
carefully carried to my bed, and watched till the 
hunters returned. I was not sorry for this involuntary 
demonstration of weakness, as it kept up the notion 
of my helpless condition. 

The hunting-party returned a few minutes after, 
astonished to find their enemy dead in the camp, and 
to hear, from my excited and grateful friend, the 
exaggerated history of my feat. The sheik himself 
visited me, thanked me for saving his child, and assured 
me that he would have restored me to liberty, but that 
he was pledged to his tribe never to release a prisoner 
who was a friend of the pasha of Bagdad. I requested 
from him that he would relieve my companions from 
servile occupations, and that Montval and De la Bastide 
might have some boxes restered. te them, containing 
valuable instruments and apparatus for scientific ex- 
periments, which they feared might be suffering injury. 
He ordered these boxes immediately to be placed at 
my disposal, on receiving my assurance that they con- 
tained no weapons or preparations that could endanger 
him or his people. 

7 2 
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CHAPTER VII. 



SINJAB TO KEBKOOE. 



Escape from Sinjar. — ^Wanderings in the Deserts. — Plundered 
by Koords. — Famine and Despair. — Providential rescue, and 
arrival at Kerkook. 

"We were now allowed more liberty to converse 
together; but though we were grateful for this allevia- 
tion of our captivity, we were still bent on making an 
attempt to escape. I arranged that when I gave the 
signal, our own camels and horses were to be brought 
out, loaded and mounted as quickly as possible ; that 
we were then to proceed directly eastward, till we fell 
in with a caravan, which we were to join, whatever its 
route might be. 

One evening, when we were wearied with watching 
and waiting, I saw a party of strange horsemen ap- 
proach the tent of the sheik ; they entered, and after 
remaining a considerable time, rode off. I saw then 
an unusual movement and preparation among the 
people, and with a beating heart, watched the event. 

My ever kind friend Abila entered soon after, bring- 
ing me some mUk, for I was still considered to be an 
invalid. She readily communicated to me the cause 
of the confusion. The strangers were messengers, she 
said, from some of their friends, encamped at many 
miles' distance, the pastures here being inadequate 
to support the flocks of all. These distant friends had 
reason to fear an attack immediately from a numerous 
and hostile tribe, and sent to beg for aid. Before dawn, 
all the best men were to set off well armed, leaving 
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only the aged, and the slaves who tended the cattle. 
She begged me to have no fears, for even if the 
enemy should approach our tents, there were secret 
mountain-retreats at hand that would secure us 
aU. 

With great agitation I heard of this favourable 
opportunity for our attempt. As soon as Abila left 
us, I called my friends round me to receive my direc- 
tions, and a murmur of suppressed joy ran through 
the party. Then began a quiet bustle of preparation ; 
each had some valuable possession he was reluctant to 
leave behind; but I insisted on economy of luggage, as 
I had decided only to take one good camel. Abdalla 
declared it would be useless to take food unless he had 
his cooking utensils ; but I would allow of nothing 
more than a small kettle. He had slung on his back 
a bag of spices and seasonings; but all these, he 
asserted, would avail nothing, if I would not allow 
him a frying-pan. Segnier expostulated with me on 
the imreasonableness of supposing we could have a 
dinner without a &ying-pan ; but I was obdurate. 

I ordered them to take a bag of rice, one of coffee, 
and one of sugar, with some dried fruits, and as many 
skins of water as we could conveniently carry, though 
as long as we remained near the mountains I hoped 
we might meet with streams. To these we added a lew 
cups, plates, and other absolute necessaries, forming 
a load quite sufficient for one camel, especially as expe- 
dition was absolutely necessary. 

Ingardin had loaded himself with two bags of money, 
but I saw that only one was our own. I therefore 
insisted on his replacing the other, telling him that we 
should be no better than the Arabs if we carried away 
what was not strictly our own, and should disgrace 
our nation and our Christian profession. "We each 
took the light arms we had brought from Beyrout, to 
which I added my favourite rifle ; and having united 
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in beseecliing God to bless and prosper our under- 
taking, we lay down to avoid suspicion, but watched 
anxiously for the moment of escape. 

How painfully all our hearts throbbed when we 
heard the movement in the camp which announced the 
departure of the tribe. Pedro stood at a loophole in 
the tent, observing the progress of their preparation, 
and their moving off, till ne was satisfied all was secure. 
A long silence followed ; and we were ready to leave 
the tent, when a loud clamour broke out. Pedro went 
out to ascertain the cause, and found that a lion had 
been seen to enter the encampment, and had carried 
off one of the best horses. The Arabs sprung on horse- 
back, to pursue him ; and this, I saw at once, was the 
moment for action. I th.erefore commanded the whole 
party to mount immediately, and leave the camp, as if 
to follow the hunters, taking the laden camel in the 
midst of them, which, in the dim light, I judged would 
not be noticed. As soon as they had cleared the 
cfncampment, they were to turn eastward, and proceed 
for about two miles along the foot of the mountains. 
They were then to wait for my joining them. 

This was happily accomplished without suspicion. 
I then armed myself, securing my valuable property, 
and left the tent where I had passed so many tedious 
months. I found my horse ready at the entrance, and 
Abila regarding it with a look of anxiety. 

" Why does the horse of the effendi stand here ? He 
is not strong enough to ride," said she. 
• " I must ride, Abila," answered I. " I thank you 
for all your kindness, but the men of the "West love 
liberty. I go to far-distant lands, to see the wonders 
they contain, and to return to teach my countrymen 
to be wiser and better." 

" That is not right," said she. "'God has given us 
the knowledge that is best for us, and placed us where 
we should remain." 
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" But we believe," answered I, " that God sent us 
to be active and inquiring in the world, that we may 
improve ourselves and all mankind, till the whole 
world has equal knowledge. Farewell, Abila, I must 
go, for God commands me to go/' 

She wept bitterly. " Friend of Abila and preserver 
of her child, go in peace on your good work, i ou will 
go to the bright lands of the East. You will see the 
tents of the Koords, from whence I was stolen in my 
childhood. Then say to the sheik Hamet, *Be at 
peace with me, — ^I am the friend of Abila.' " 

I was greatly affected at parting from the gentle 
Abila. I took a silk handkerchief from my wounded 
arm, and put it round the boy who stood by her ; and, 
telling her to remember Rolando, I slowly rode off. 
As soon as I had passed the boundaries of the camp, 
in which none were left but the women and the aged, 
many of whom were still sleeping, I quickened my 
'lace, and soon joined my companions. 

We proceeded with all the celerity we could, never 
stopping, even for refreshment, till evening, when we 
fortunately came on a ruined and abandoned khan, which 
supplied shelter and a fountain of water, besides 
bemg surrounded by a pasture which afforded food for 
our cattle. Here we had a supper of meats, prepared 
by Abdalla before we left the tents, and afterwards 
enjoyed a few hours of repose. We left the khan 
before daybreak, taking a direction south-east, in 
hopes of falling in with some caravan from Aleppo or 
Diarbekr. Beyond this I had not yet dared to lay any 
plan. 

"And now, Eolando," said Boloni, as we rode 
along, " now that we have fairly escaped from those 
unworthy sons of Ishmael, let us proceed to Mousul.'* 

"We must submit to circumstances and God's 
direction," I answered. "We have, unhappily, no 
guide, and our course must be difficult and hazardous. 
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I earnestly wish to reach some civilized people ; and 
if our good fortune should conduct us to Mousul, I 
shall be glad to assist you in exploring those mysterious 
mounds, which have so long bidden &om mortal view 
the mighty city of Nineveh." 

" But why should we wander farther, my friend?" 
said the antiquary. "What nobler employment of 
time could there be than for us unanimously to agree 
to labour with our own hands, till we reveal to an 
admiring world the whole of that buried city, with 
all its wonders of art, brought to perfection in an age 
when the western world* was plunged in darkness and 
ignorance?" 

"I protest against such an arrangement," said 
Segnier. " You will please to omit my name in your 
list of labourers, Doloni ; I am too old for hard work, 
and besides, I got sick of it in the Arab tents. 
Neither can I see any advantage in bringing to light 
the dwellings that once contained the good-for-nothing 
people of Nineveh." 

" Nor can I agree to such an absurd application of 
our time," said Montval. " Mousul is in a barren 
district, devoid of all attractions to the naturalist. Let 
us go into Persia, a rich and fertile country, where the 
valleys abound with plants, and the mountains with 
animab. It is for an extended knowledge of Nature, 
as she ever exists, that the world will thank us ; and 
not for unveiling the fantastic works of art in the ages 
of idolatry." 

" And though we have certain proof that the Nine- 
vites excelled in the arts," added Ingardin, " yet the 
specimens we might obtain would benefit the world 
little, and have no marketable value. In the useful 
manufactures we have np traces of their skill, from 
which we can derive any improvement." 

" I am against vour plan, Doloni, and I should also 
consider it lost tmie," said De la Bastide. " I have 
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long indulged a wish to ascertain soroe important facts 
in the geography of the globe. I wish to measure the 
heights of the principal mountains of Asia, and to 
define their course. If Eolando be willing, I should 
wish to proceed north, even to the polar circle. I wish 
to settle the great problem of the magnetic pole, and 
to ascertain the possibility of a north-east passage 
between the two great oceans." 

This was, indeed, my own favourite plan, but I did 
not consider this a favourable time for discussing it. 
I consoled Doloni, as well as I was able, for the oppo- 
sition his proposal met with ; and advised my friends 
to defer all projects till we were in a condition to 
execute them. 

I was now very anxious to meet some caravan. I 
thought that Mardin would be our' best place of 
refuge, but feared to continue near the mountains. 
"We therefore turned to the south-east, hoping to meet 
with some Koord village, where we might at least 
obtain a shelter, as we had not been able to bring a 
tent with us. But night came on, and we were obliged 
to fasten our animals to a tree, and rest beneath it 
ourselves, very insufficiently protected by our cloaks 
from the bitter mountain-wind. 

Though I was apprehensive of exciting the notice 
of some of the wandering robbers from the mountains, 
yet the severity of the weather, and the dread of wild 
beasts, whose bowlings we heard at a distance, induced 
me to consent to have a fire lighted, to the great satis- 
faction of Abdalla, whose kettle was soon employed. 
He prepared some coffee immediately, which gave 
us new life, for we had become nearly speechless 
with the cold. After this refreshment, our good cook 
made us a pillau in the same kettle, composed of rice, 
and some birds we had shot during the day. 

"We made an excellent supper, not having eaten since 
daybreak, and then, all seemmg quiet, we piled up our 
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fire, and lying down close to it, were soon, regardless 
of dangers, in a profound sleep. 

We bad probably slept an hour, when we were all 
roused by a loud commotion. We started up, and 
found ourselves surrounded by a numerous party of 
^ the wild Koords. They had already possessed them- 
selves of our arms ; they laughed at our remonstrances, 
carried off our horses and camel, with everything we 
possessed, even stripping us of our cloaks, and robbing 
us of all the valuables we had secured about our 
persons. 

I feared, from their muttered execrations, that their 
intention was to massacre us, and recollecting Abila's 
last words, I ventured to try the effect of her name. 
I addressed an old man, who seemed to be the chief, 
Baying, " If you are the sheik Hamet, spare the lives 
of the friends of Abila, the wife of the sheik of the 
tents of Sinjar.'* 

The old man, in an agitated voice, asked me how I 
knew Abila, and I briefly told him the tale of our 
captivity, and acquaintance with the wife of the sheik. 
He spoke some words to the robbers, who withdrew ; 
then turning to me, he said, " I am not Hamet, I can- 
not restore your property ; but the name of Abila has 
saved your lives." He then, after throwing my cloak 
to me, rode off with his troop, leaving us half-naked, 
and perfectly destitute and helpless. 

It was not until some time after the departure of 
the Koords, that I rallied my spirits sufficiently 
to address my companions in misfortune. "My 
friends," said I, " God has spared our lives ; let us 
thank him for this mercy, and petition him to support 
and help us in our miserable situation. He will not 
forsake us, if we put our trust' in him." 

"But how shall we live without money?" said 
Ingardin. "The villains have robbed us of every 
piastre.' 
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" The money would have been of little use to us in 
this wilderness," answered I. "We have sustained 
heavier losses than that of our money." 

A deep groan burst from Segnier, as he cried, 
"How shall we live without food ?*' 

"Or without a kettle!" added Abdalla, with a 
pathos that amused us, in spite of our misery. 

I prevailed on my disconsolate friends to join me in 
a thanksgiving to God for our preservation; then 
crowding together to obtain a little warmth, we 
watched anxiously for the first dawn of day. We 
managed to keep up our fire with the few dry sticks 
we had collected the previous day; and this warmth 
kept us from absolutely perishing, for our scanty 
under-garments were all we had left, except the cloak 
left me by the chief. 

' As soon as the welcome sun rose, and communi- 
cated a little heat to our chilled bodies, we looked 
round on the wide-spread, almost treeless plain before 
us with dismay, and it required all my fortitude to 
take the command of such a forlorn party. As I was 
explaining the direction we should take, I heard a 
faint cry of joy, and Abdalla rushed forward with his 
large bag of rice, which, to save it from four-footed 
marauders, he had hidden in the hollow of a tree, 
where it had escaped the notice of the Koords. This 
was a real treasure, and inspired the whole party 
with a gleam of hope, which was further increased by 
my stumbling over my rifle. I had laid it down 
among the long grass, at some distance from the fire, 
and it had fortunately been overlooked. We had 
each a few charges, which we usually carried in our 
inner garments to protect them from wet, and these 
we resolved to use with economy. As Chiousse was 
the best shot, I resigned to him the possession of my 
rifle, hoping he might be able to provide some food 
for the destitute p^ty. 
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We divided the rice, into several portions, cutting 
Tip the bag into as many pieces ; we then tied up the 
rice in packets, of one or which we each took the 
charge, and commenced our weary journey, not daring 
to remain to breakfast, lest the robbers should return. 
"We started resolutely, and walked in a direction 
nearly south for six hours, without seeing any signs of 
a habitation, and scarcely even a tree. We then reached 
a somewhat rapid stream, whose high banks afforded 
us shelter from the heat of the sun, which at noon was 
intolerable. The water was a delicious refreshment, 
and we ate some rice, dipped in the stream, which our 
hunger made us relish. Chiousse, with my brother 
and Dominic, contrived, by wading and turning some 
stones, to secure a few small fish, which were trea- 
sured for our evening repast. 

We remained four hours here, resting and sleeping, 
and then set out again, though we felt very weary. 
We persevered till the dusk of evening came on, and 
profound fatigue overcame us, when, as we were ap- 
proaching a little brook, we saw a gazelle on the 
opposite side, bending over to drink. It was a beau- 
tiful creature, but we had no mercy on it. Chiousse 
raised his rifle, and shot it dead. A murmur of thank- 
fulness ran through the party, as we crossed the brook 
to secure this providential supply in our need. 

Not far distant was a cluster of low bushes, — no 
great shelter, but preferable to the open plain, — and 
we selected this spot for our bivouac. We had luckily 
saved our knives, and we immediately put them to 
use in skinning and cutting up the gazelle. We sus- 
pended the skin between the bushes, to shelter us a 
little from the night-wind. We soon cut up our 
spoil, and a fire being made, a rude repast was pre- 

Eared by the dissatisfied Abdalla, who declared that 
is occupation was now a mockery. But we all 
assured him his skill was never more displayed : he 
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eonsiracted a gridiron of sticks laid across the fire, on 
which he broiled the steaks and the fish ; while in a 
tin cup, which Segnier always carried in his pocket, he 
boiled some rice to complete a supper, which was pro- 
nounced excellent, though we had not even a morsel 
of salt to season it. 

We lighted two fires, and slept between them, thus 
obtaining more warmth than we had done the night 
before; but as we descended into the plains, we 
. felt the night- winds less severely. 

For six days we continued our wanderings in the 
same tedious manner, wearied and disappointed. Our 
yenison became tainted the second day, but we shot 
some small birds. On the sixth day, our rice and our 
ammunition were both exhausted, and the next day 
we set out, almost in despair, across a wild-looking 
plain, even more barren than any we had yet passed. 
We moved on sadly and slowly, for our feet had 
become sore, and from want of food and rest we 
were almost too weak to walk. " Leave me, Eolando," 
cried Segnier, sinking down on the plain ; " I am 
■ unable to proceed further; leave me here to die. 
Louis will remain to close my eyes, and then follow 
you." 

I looked round in despair. I had nothing to give 
my poor friend. Dr. Codonel, whose advice might per- 
haps have availed something, was obliged to be sup- 
ported, and was almost speechless. I could not aid, 
but I resolved not to abandon the sufferers. I prayed 
to God for help in this desperate misery, and he 
heard me. 

As I was gazing round, I saw the dust rising at a 
great distance behind us. For a moment I was silent, 
though my heart beat wildly, for I feared to raise 
false hopes. But the shadow of hope was soon seen 
by the rest, and a cry of joy was raised. It was 
true it might be the Arabs pursuing us; but it 
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was better even to be slaves than to perisli of 
famine. 

We watched intently. A long caravan of camels and 
horses gradually appeared! They were passing a 
quarter of a mile to the east of us ; but we raised a 
loud cry, which was heard; they halted, and two 
horsemen rode up to us. 

They were merchants from Diarbekr, on the road 
to Bagdad. I briefly told them our distress, and be 
sought them to convey us to their place of destination, 
where I promised them ample remuneration. In fact, 
since we had been plundered, I had always regarded 
our return to Bagdad as inevitable, for there alone 
I should be able to replace the letters and bills I 
had lost. 

The merchants readily granted my request. They 
sent men with food and restoratives, horses, and a 
camel for the two invalids, and we joined the caravan 
with renewed strength and spirits. We found the 
party had left Mousul two days before, and having 
some business to transact at a village on the west of 
the Tigris, had not taken the usual route, and thus 
providentially met with us. 

We rested in thankfulness and peace that night at 
the encampment, and next morning proceeded to a 
ford, and crossing the river, regained the safer road, 
and went on to Kerkook, where the caravan was to 
rest for a day. Being now arrayed in garments bor- 
rowed from our protectors, we devoted the day to 
seeing the town and neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



KSBEOOE TO SHIBAZ. 



The Napbtba-fountains. — Betum to Bagdad. — ^Terrors of the 
plague. — Flight from Bagdad.— Bushire. — Kazeroon. — Shft- 
pour. — Shiraz. 

It was a great pleasure to us once more to enter a 
cultivated country. Every house stood in the midst 
of its fertile garden, now blossoming with the promise 
of delicate and luxurious fruits. 

" Here," said Segnier, " that we may recover 
from the effects of fatigue and suffering, I think we 
ought to rest till these trees give us their rich 
produce. I shudder at the thought of bleak and 
barren mountains and sandy deserts. Here we can, 
even now, have a cool and elegant residence, with 
abundance of good and well-cooked food ; with the 
prospect of enjoying the date in its perfection, the 
rich ^g, and the appetizing olive. If we had but the 
wines of Persia, which everybody praises, this would 
be an Elysium." ^ 

But I reminded him that we must return to Bagdad 
to be re-fitted; I gave him hopes that after that was 
done, we might all taste the wines of Persia. 

"We then formed a party to visit the celebrated 
naphtha-fountains, which lie at a short distance from 
the town, in some low hills of gypsum. The pits are 
eight or ten feet deep, emitting a most disagreeable 
odour, and we were shown the dark oil floating on 
the surface of the water, which was continually agi- 
tated by air-bubbles. The people skim off the naphtha 
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with a sort of ladle. It is deposited in jars, which are 
sent off for sale, a certain number being subtracted 
for tribute. 

In answer to an inquiry from Ingardin, the people 
informed him they could obtain about two English 
gallons in twenty-four hours from the pit which we 
saw ; but that other pits were more productive. 

" This part of Babylonia," observed Doloni, " was 
ever famous for its naphtha-springs. Tibullus, in his 
elegies, alludes to the inflammable waters of Erec, 
one of the cities founded by Nimrod on the Tigris. It 
is probable that Medea caused the girdle of the wo- 
man of whom she was jealous, to be anointed'with this 
naphtha ; for we are told, that when she approached the 
sacred fire, this anointed girdle ignited, and she was 
consumed. And when Alexander reached this place, 
pursuing the Persian monarch, he greatly admired the 
mode in which the people illuminated the city, to do 
honour to him ; this was by laying trains of this com- 
bustible, and setting it on fire. 

Though we enjoyed our stay at Kerkook, I became, 
for the first time, uneasy, from some vague reports 
that reached me here, of the prevalence of the plague 
down the Tigris. Not willing to create unnecessary 
alarm, I mentioned the rumour to no one but St. 
Kassian, and he agreed vdth me that such rumours 
were frequently false or exaggerated, and that, our 
necessities being imperious, we ought certainly to 
proceed to Bagdad. 

We therefore continued to travel slowly and tedi* 
ously with the caravan over the long and uninterest- 
ing road to Bagdad. The heat had become excessive, 
and our health and spirits had equally failed, when we 
entered on the perfectly level plain, on which, at four 
or five miles' distance, we again beheld the domes and 
minarets of Bagdad. 

It was so late in the evening when we reached the 
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at his pale and dejected appearance, though he was 
not so utterlj without hope as his steward, and 
deeply thankml that his family were in a place of 
safety. 

He told us that the mortality had been appalling. The 
city was half-depopulated, and the excessive heat of 
the weather combined with the terrors of the people, 
many of whom believed the day of judgment was at 
hand, had augmented the disease. The good man 
wept as he recounted the dismal details. Tender 
parents, hardened by the sight of death, had them- 
selves consigned their children to the earth ; servants 
buried their masters, and then lay down to die un- 
noticed and alone, their bodies lying to taint still 
more the already pestiferous air. Babes were laid 
by the way-side, or at the doors of the charitable, ex- 
posed by their dying mothers, and left to the casual 
protection of some passenger. There were no water- 
carriers to supply the living with that precious refresh- 
ment, or what, to a Mahomedan, is an indispensable 
necessity, — the water to wash the dead. All the cloth in 
the city was exhausted in making winding-sheets ; 
and the dead were thrown, as they died, into pits, or 
more frequently into the river. Many of the poor 
actually perished from famine, for all shunned the 
infected house, and in their destitution they had no 
one to bring them food. 

The dogs and cats were seized with a strange mad- 
ness, devouring the corpses of the dead, and even 
seizing on the sick while living. One man declared 
that with difficulty he rescued his sick child from the 
clutches ot a drove of cats, who were actually drag- 
ging it away. 

This painful narrative was not calculated to allay our 
fears, and I regretted greatly that we had entered 
Bagdad, and thus thrown an additional charge on my 
afflicted cousin* But he assured me that our arrival 
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was fortunate, as it had roused him to action, and 
that he would accompany us from the city. 

Dr. Codonel, who understood best the peril of our 
position, was perhaps the most alarmed ; but Segnier 
entreated me to order out the horses immediately. 
This was impossible; some time must elapse and 
much danger be incurred before we could obtain the 
supplies necessary for our journey. 

M. de Clermont proposea that we should, if possible, 
obtain a boat, a most difficult matter ; but he relied 
on the friendship of the pasha, to whom he imme- 
diately forwardeda despatch, describing the difficulties 
of his situation, his desire to join his family, and 
petitioning for his aid. He received a prompt and 
gracious reply. The pasha sent, from his still large 
stores, sheep, rice, coffee, and sugar, which were in- 
troduced into the house through a wicket, and sub-, 
mitted to a quarantine before they were placed among 
the packages which were now rapidly preparing for 
our journey, my cousin having determined to take 
several of his household. 

The pasha wrote to say that a large boat, with some 
of his own boatmen, all warranted free from infection, 
would be waiting on the river, opposite the residence, 
before daybreak next morning; and he concluded 
with abundant hyperbolical wishes and blessings on 
us all, after the fashion of the East. 

This was truly a most providential interposition, for 
the difficulty of moving so large a party with any 
degree of safety was extreme; but Dr. Codoners 
fears continued unallayed. 

" Who can tell that we may not carry the foul con- 
tagion with us? " said he. "We know not who may 
have been last in the boat ; we know not whose hands 
packed the coffee and sugar. We may brush past some 
infected person as we go to the river; nay, even a 
cat, in crossing the terrace, may bring us the plague 
a 2 
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this very night. And should any one of you be. 
attacked on the voyage, do not depend on me for help; 
for medicine will avaJ you nothing." 

" I propose," said Segnier, " that should any one of 
our party show symptoms of the plague during our 
voyage, he should be immediately consigned to the 
Tigris, for the security of the rest." 

"Provided that you be not the victim yourself, I 
conclude," said Doloni. "But I am not at all satisfied 
that the disease is communicated by contact. The, 
flincient Athenians disputed the fact.** 

" Then they were greater fools than I have taken 
them for," replied the doctor. " But if you have any 
scepticism, Doloni, remain at Bagdad and make the 
experiment. For my part, if God spares me till to- 
ijaorrow morning, I shall flee from the risk." 

I reminded them that we had yet much to arrange,, 
and brief time ; and recommended them to defer all 
discussion till we were embarked on the Tigris. My 
cousin having furnished me with the means, I then 
inclosed a handsome remuneration to the charitable 
merchants, who had succoured us in our distress, and 
wrote to explain the circumstances, which, fortunately^ 
permitted ua to leave the infected city. 

M. de Clermont left his steward, who dreaded the 
voyage more than the plague, in charge of his house- 
hold, giving him strict mjunctions to seclude the 
family completely. A large store of rice and dry pro- 
visions was left for their support, and the fountain m 
the court was inexhaustible. Three Persian servants 
alone could be prevailed on to accompany him, who 
were desirous to return to their country, the fear of 
venturing beyond the walls of tbo house deterring 
the rest. 

My cousin had many letters to write and directions 
to leave with his servants, and the night barely suf-* 
^ced us for our necessary arrangement. As soon a^ 
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tbe faintest ray of light appeared, our horses were 
brought out, as we feared the danger of walking 
through the street; the camel, already laden, followed 
us, and with all the rapidity and caution the occasion 
demanded, we movedforward to the river, found the boat 
waiting, and embarked in it with all our stores, scarcely 
conscious, till we had passed a few miles down the 
river, of the gratitude and delight we Mt on escaping 
from the foul demon of tbe pestilence. 

Our run down the river was so rapid and ou* 
wnxiety so great, that, excepting Doloni, no one felt 
much interest in the scenes we floated through ; he 
uttered a groan of regret as the boat glided past the 
ruins of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. In tact, every part 
of the shores of the Tigris is classic ground. The 
remains of cities and towns, once great and flourishing, 
awaken recollections of the glorious names of Cyrus, 
of Alexander, and even the earliest monarchs of the 
world ; and above these melancholy traces oi pomp and 
pride are scattered, in countless numbers, the tents of 
the Arab tribes, now sole possessors of the soil. 

We reached Bussorah without accident, but fearmg 
lest the quarantine should be rigorous, we thought it 
not desirable to disembark. I therefore purchased a 
small vessel that lay for sale at the port, and trans* 
ferring our stores and party on board, we sent back 
the pasha's boat, and sailing down the gulf, we pro- 
ceeded to Bushire. 

We found it impossible to escape the quarantine, 
and were compelled to submit to the usual regulations, 
which we considered particularly hard, as we hoped 
and believed we had left all infection 500 miles behind 
vs. But, obliged to confess that the law was prudent 
•and reasonable, we submitted with as good a grace as 
our several dispositions permitted, and employed our 
tedious seclusion in writing up our journals, arranging 
collections, and planning our future travels. 
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" I only require from you, Eolando," said Segnier, 
" that you will avoid leading us amongst more hordes 
of robbers, or risks of perishing by famine. At my 
age I require suflScient food, and I particularly object 
to it uncooked. It is the single comfort of this dull 
confinement, that Abdalla's talents are no longer use- 
less ; we are allowed good diet, and I am beginning to 
recover from my feeble and emaciated state. But why 
should we travel in Persia at all ? Whv not return 
to the more secure countries of Europe r* 

" But, my dear father," said Louis, " permit me to 
follow the steps of my friend and instructor Montval. 
The flora of Persia, though not extensive, is rare and 
beautiful, and its animals numerous and interesting. 
Besides, I am quite sure that even you will enjoy the 
luxuries of Persia. Think of its fruits unparalleled 
in luscious flavour, and its sheep with the enormous 
tails of savoury reputation. Then, above all, there are 
the rich wines of Persia, forbidden to the faithful, 
but easily obtained by the Frank." 

Segnier was softened by his son's representations ; 
neither, indeed, had he any purpose of separating 
from us ; for, notwithstanding his little weaknesses and 
his proneness to complain, he was truly attached to us 
all, and anxious for the health and pleasure of his only 
son. 

The abb6 had no greater desire than to traverse the 
territories of the great Persian monarchy, and to 
examine the relics of its departed grandeur. To the 
rest of the party, any region that offered novelty or a 
chance of adventure was attractive. 

We were heartily glad when we were released from 
our quarantine, and allowed to enter Bushire, thp 
great mart for all the finery of Persia. "We rested a 
few days with the French consul, and had rambles 
round the neighbourhood, or hawking-parties, con- 
ducted much as they are in Europe, in the morning ; 
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and in the evening, convivial meetings which we had 
no taste for. 

Montval and Louis Segnier rejoiced greatly to meet 
with plants and animals again. One day they brought 
in a new addition to their collection. 

" This," said Montval, " is the jerboa ; but it differs 
^atly from any I have yet seen ; nor do I discover 
m this specimen the spur in the heel of the hinder 
foot, which some naturalists describe. In this crea- 
ture the link between the two great animal kingdoms 
is strongly marked. Like the kangaroo, he is unable 
to walk, and, even in the greatest danger, can only 
hop to a place of safety. 

" "We caught the animal with dogs ; but I wish you 
had seen the tremendous leaps he made over tneir 
heads, and how often he escaped, before we finally 
secured him. The people here say these animals are 
not gregarious, but that each has his own particular den. 
They assert that the flesh is excellent food." 

" Would you have any objection to us trying how 
it tastes ?" demanded Segnier ; " for though it has 
certainly a rattish look, I have no doubt Abdalla could 
make a savoury ragout of it." 

But Montval declined the experiment, and the 
jerboa was stuffed and added to his collection. 

We made some purchases at Bushire for the fa- 
milies at Shiraz, providing for ourselves at the same 
time horses, mules, a tent, and a tent-pitcher, with 
provisions for our journey, and then set out towards 
Shiraz. The baggage was all carried by mules, which 
were tied to each other, and travelled invariably in 
single file. Even at night, when, released and un- 
loaded, they were confined to a circle, they pursued 
their usual pace in line round the inclosure till they 
were cool. They were under the dii'ection of a mule- 
teer, a person of trust and importance in the caravan. 

We had purchased capital horses for ourselves, were 
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well aimed, and, with our attendants, formed a body 
sufficiently numerous and imposing to defy the wander- 
ing Arabs who are scattered over the deserts and 
plains we had to cross. 

A few miles irom Busbire we observed the beautiful 
phenomenon of the mirage^ so often witnessed in the 
sandy deserts. It gives the most iantastic and 
gigantic shapes to the figures seen through it, a man 
appearing as tall as a palm-tree, even at the distance 
of a mile. Sometimes the thirsty wanderer in the 
desert is deluded by the perfect resemblance of a glit- 
tering pool oi water, and follows the phantom, to his 
destruction. 

We were glad to leave these sandy deserts and to 
reach the more elevated parts of the country. After 
crossing the mountains, we gained the lertile and culti- 
vated plains, shadowed by myrtle-groves and watered 
by clear rivulets, bordered by the beautiful willow of 
the country. Such scenes as these caused an irrepres- 
sible pang, notwithstanding our rambling propensities, 
reminding us of the dear homes of Europe. 

At the city of Kazeroon we remained two days, and 
Doloni, accompanied by those who had a taste for 
antiquities, set out to visit the ruins of Shapour. The 
rest of us joined a partridge-hunt, which took place on 
the plains that day. 

It was a novel and amusing sight to us. "We found 
a large number of horsemen assembled, with small 
dogs to scent the birds, and force them from the 
bushes where they hide. As soon as a bird rose, a 
loud shout was given, the horsemen rushed forward, 
riding the poor victim down, then allowing it to rise, 
and again riding after it as before, till the bird waa 
exhausted and seized. A great number were taken 
in this manner, from which Montval selected a speci- 
men. M. de Clermont presented Abdalla with a brace, 
which soon appeared in a pillau. 
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" May your face erer be white, Mchee" said 
Abdalla ; " as the rose is to the bulbul, so is the derraj 
to the pillau." 

" The derrajy or partridge of the desert," said 
Montval, " you will observe, differs from the Ferdia 
einerea of Europe in its plumage. The breast is black, 
the body beautifully variegated, and the throat and 
legs, as well as the iinder-part of the tail, are red. 
The head, which is black, is crested with spotted brown 
and white feathers, and beneath the eye there is a 
white spot." 

The party returned, much pleased vnth their visit to 
iShapour. Doloni brought away a store of relics, and was 
eloquent in his praise of the wondrous ruins. 

" I can never forget my emotion,*' said he, " at the 
first view of these ruins, which must extend over a 
circuit of six miles. An eminence, within the area, is 
drowned with the remains of the citadel. The river 
passes between this mount and another wonderful 
mass of scattered ruins. The most exquisite sculp- 
tures are scattered in every direction ; the figures, 
many of which are of colossal size, are chiefly Egyptian 
and Eoman : occasionally the easily recognised Per- 
sian figure is introduced into a group, as well as 
camels and elephants, all delineated with wonderful 
skill and accuracy. On all sides the eye rests on 
countless mounds, doubtless filled with the rich 
secrets of antiquity, one day to be brought to light. 
De la Bastide and I made sketches of some of the 
most remarkable of the sculptures ; but it would re*' 
quire months spent on the spot to satisfy the curiosity 
I felt." 

" Shapour was so called from its founder. Sapor, the 
son of Artaxerxes, the second prince of the Sassanian 
family ; and at this place, it is notorious that fire- 
worship was revived, and established more perma- 
nently than in any other part of the monarchy." 
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"We left Elazeroon and its fragrant orange-groves, 
and crossing a mountainous but fruitful country, 
many of the hills covered with vines, to the great 
satisfaction of Segnier, we arrived in a few days at 
the important city of Shiraz, and proceeding through 
the streets, reached a handsome house, situated in a 
luxuriant garden, where M. de Clermont had the 
pleasure of embracing his family. 

Madame de Clermont and her daughter were in 
good health, but had been in a fearful state of 
anxiety ; for accounts of the plague, which could not 
be called exaggerated, had reached Shiraz, and created 
great terror. We were welcomed with great kind- 
ness by Madame de Clermont, who insisted on our all 
becoming her guests, such unbounded hospitality 
occasioning less inconvenience in Persia than with us 
in Europe, for it is the custom to sleep on the num- 
mudy or thick carpet, on which you sit during the 
day ; and in the hot season this is frequently spread 
on the open terraced roof of the house. 

The town of Shiraz has little remarkable, except the 
mosques and colleges, and the tomb of Hafiz, the 
Anacreon of Persia, whose poems have been trans- 
lated into all the languages of Europe. My brother, 
a great admirer of this poet, prevailed on us to visit 
this edifice, which is beautifully situated at the foot of 
one of the cypress-trees planted by the poet himself: 
it is formed of the marole of Tebriz, which is pale 
green, veined with blue and red, and is carved with 
e:^quisite taste. 

We had the advantage of seeing mucb of Persian 
society, through the introduction of my cousin, and cer- 
tainly, beyond that of all the places we had yet visited, 
we found this society the most cheerful and agreeable, 
so far as it could be agreeable without the admission 
of females. The people are lively, intelligent, and 
delighted, like children^ with all pastimes and amuse- 
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ments; fond of music and poetrj, and possessing 
such an eloquent flow of language as no other nation 
can boast. But the great defect of this rich and cap- 
tirating eloquence is, that, like the manners of the 

rakers, it is totaU^ deficient in realitj. You are 
zled for a time with the musical flow of words, the / 
choice and gorgeous metaphors, but soon begin to 
sicken of this unsubstantial show, and to pine &r the 
wholesome diet of truth. 

Our greatest enjoyment was, howerer, at home, in 
the society of Madame de Clermont, an accomplished 
Spanish ladj, and her charming joung daughter, 
JShnrsL, who united to the grace and beaut j of Spain, 
the liracitj and wit of her Other's countrj. She was 
learned in Persian poetry and tales. We perfected 
ourselves in the language, and made ourselres 
acquainted with the literature of the country, in the 
delightful eyenings of that climate, reclining in the 
motft luxurious manner, in gardens of roses, listening 
to Elvira's guitar and singing, or to her recitations of 
Persian tales, as we feasted on the unequalled fruits 
of the country. 

Hem, alflo, we plann^ our future course, and I 

to unfold to my companions my desire to 

directly north, thmngh Siberia, leaving them 

{ino'iCAi of accompauyiiig me, or remaining with 

I Clermont ttll my return^ if they were unwiUing 

^ lisk of the expedition. I had always 

¥H. iCa»sian into my confidence, and was 

ffpoJd join tne^ as w«^il as De la Bastide. 

Qtvul acceded to the plan. 

Kokndo, said he. '^ Persia 

tumlist ; there is too much art 

'^he roses of this country, so 

tiHciaUy deformed, ana are 

^saek nature in its primitive 

•re lethargic in this ener- 
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Tating climate; and except the fleas and locusts, 
which certainly do preserve their natural propensities, 
they are all languid. I much doubt whether, if we 
met a lion in the way, he would have the energy to 
fuR upon us. Let us go and view the reindeer, the 
grisly bears, and the sea-monsters of the north, where, 
sharpened by cold and famine, their ferocious natui'e 
is fully developed." 

"And I suppose, Montval," said Segnier, "that 
you expect that the ferocity of our nature is to be so 
far developed, as to enable us to defy those blood- 
thirsty beasts. I object to enter the lists. I am 
aatisfied with Persia ; the apricots and oranges are 
delicious, the wines exquisite, and the cookery second 
to none but that of my own country, where cookery 
is acknowledged and appreciated as a science. Why 
ahould we leave this country, where there is much yet 
to see ; and even Doloni, who generally dissents from 
me, I perceive now agrees with me." 

" I confess," said Doloni, "that I have not seen so 
much as I wish of one of the most interesting coun- 
tries of the world, where Darius reigned and Alexander 
conquered. I would seek the sites of magnificent 
cities, whose existing remains declare how much the 
finished works of the ancients exceed all that modem 
art can accomplish. Let us visit the Shusan of Scrip- 
ture, where the prudent and pious Esther did such 
great things for her countrymen. Let us look on 
Persepolis, the glory of Persia in its pride, the shame 
of Alexander in its destruction, then I shall be 
satisfied. What, I would ask, what shall we gain 
by going further north, by passing the boundaries of 
the ancient world, by visiting rude and barbarous 
nations, who have preserved no relics, and have no 
reverence for the past ?" 

" What do you think of researches in Scythia, my 



dear Doloni ?" asked I. " The Scythians surely have 
a history." 

" I have small sympathy with barbarous Scythia,'^ 
answered he. " I have no objection to traverse the 
region so called, and speculate on its history; but 
those nomadic tribes never left any traces by which 
you could identify a locality. So far north as Scythia ' 
was supposed to extend, I am willing to go." 

I could raise no hopes of antiquities beyond these 
limits, but trusted that the abbe's attachment to us 
would carry him still farther. The fanciful objectiona 
of Segnier were soon overcome by the entreaties of 
his son, to whom he was tenderly indulgent. He pro- 
tested, however, against eating blubber, or train-*oil, 
and stipulated that Abdalla should be retained in our 
service. This I readily agreed to, if that worthy 
could be tempted to wander so far from his country, 
and &om the civilized and scientific cookenr. 

Madame de Clermont assured me that I need have 
no doubt of Abdalla' s compliance. Persian servantSi 
though not generally noted for truth and honesty, 
are invariably faithfully attached to the masters they 
have served. 

" Pray take Abdalla^" said Elvira. " What delicious 
dinners he will prepare for you, M. Segnier ; pillaus 
of whale's flesh, and kabaubs of bear's flesh ! Then 
conceive the advantage of always having ice for your 
sherbet, though you may miss the rose-leaves to flavou^r 
it. But, surely, cousin Pedro, you are not so rashly 
adventurous as your restless brother; you will be 
content to remain in this happy valley, singing and 
playing the guitar with me." 

" Forgive my wandering propensities, dear cousin," 
answered Pedro; "but I must fallow my chief. 
Though 80 near the rose, graceless creature thiat I an^ 
I stni remain a clod of clay." 
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Elvira explained to us this poetic allusion, by re- 
citing one of the beautiful fables of Saadi. " One day 
I picked up a piece of scented clay. I said to it, 
*Art thou musk or ambergris? for I am charmed 
■with thy perfumes.' The clay answered, * I was 
once a despicable piece of clay, but I was in company 
with the rose, and her sweet quality has been com- 
municated to me. I am no longer the common clay 
I used to be.' " 

"We were much delighted with Persian poetry, and 
struck with the elegant manner in which the poets 
inculcate their morality ; giving to the animal crea- 
tion, to flowers, and even stones, a language to 
clothe some maxim or beautiful thought. M. de 
Clermont explained that the use of these apologues 
arose from the rigid nature of the arbitrary govern- 
ment, which occasioned men to fear speaking the 
truth openly. It was only through the medium of 
a fable, involved in the flowery language of poetry, 
that " the ear of authority coula be safely approached 
by the tongue of wisdom." 

" But it is a question," remarked Doloni, " whether 
these fables and tales, which the Persians so pride 
themselves on, are wholly their own. An acquaintance 
with all the eastern languages, and with much eastern 
literature, enables me to pronounce that many of these 
tales are plundered from the Sanscrit and other 
tongues of Hindostan." 

" But you must allow, my learned friend, " said M. 
de Clermont, " that these tales owe all the grace and 
ornament of language and style to the poets of Persia, 
who have merely piSered the thread of truth that runs 
through those pretty apologues." 

Our party were finallv unanimous. My brother, 
though very happy in the society of his sprightly 
cousin Elvira, declared, with the adventurous spirit of 
youth, that he would follow me to the world's end ; 
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to which imaginary limit I proposed, in truth, to go. 
I had no hesitation in accepting the allegiance of my 
whole troop, except Dr. Codonel; he was aged, and the 
journey might be too much for him ; but he protested 
against being left behind. He loved and trusted me, 
and he was anxious to leave the plague behind him ; 
he was therefore to be one of the party. 

We began our preparations. M.de Clermont pro- 
cured me renewals of the letters of credit and the 
introductions I had been robbed of, and a Eussian 
nobleman, who was a great friend of my cousin's 
family, gave me a letter to the Eussian ambassador at 
Teheran. We selected the best horses and mules the 
place would afford, and purchased a tent for night 
protection. The muleteer we brought from Bushire 
wished to accompany us, and after making him fully 
aware of the probable extent of our journey, I acceded 
to his request, as he seemed to be as much to be 
depended on as the generality of his class. We 
engaged two other assistants to attend to the animals, 
who, with Abdalla and our usual servants, completed 
our party. 

We once more took an affectionate farewell of our 
kind cousin and his charming wife and daughter, 
with the certainty that we took leave, at the same 
time, of all female society for an indefinite period, and 
after a pleasant sojourn of three weeks at Shiraz, set 
out towards Ispahan. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



BHIBAZ TO SOOLTAITEAH. 



Nakshi Boostem. — Persepolis.^-lBpAhaii. — ^The peasaatry of 
Persia. — ^Teh«i-anu — Sooltaneah. 

On the second day of our journey, after crossing 
the river Bend-emir, tbe ancient Araxes, we turned a 
little from our road, at the request of Doloni, to seo 
the tombs and ruins called Nakshi Roostem^ or tha 
sculptures of Koostem, which, as the Persians declare, 
commemorate that hero's wonderful exploits. Thi» 
Boostem, the Hercules of Persian mythology, is fabled 
to have been endowed with the strength of 120 
elephants, to have been clad in the skins of manj 
horses, and, unconquerable and all-conquering, to have 
subdued whole armies. Ferdousee, the celebrated poe^ 
has made Boostem the hero of many of his tales. 

But the abb6 absolutely rejected the traditional 
appropriation of the sculptures, declaring that thej 
were of more recent date than that assigned to the 
fabulous Boostem, and were in fact of Sassanian 
origin; the figures exactly resembling those on the 
Sassanian coins, so commonly met with by travellers 
in Persia and Koordistan. The Greek inscription on 
the principal monument, partly obliterated, shows that 
it was erected to the memory of Darius Hystaspes, to 
whose liberality, and to that of his son Xerxes, there 
is no doubt, the adjoining city of Persepolis owed all 
its splendour. 

We now proceeded to the ruins of Persepolis, and 
were struck with the most lively emotions as we saw. 
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at the distance of four miles, the remains of that 
mighty city. 

We approached the ruins with something like 
reverence, and the abb6 remained gazing on them 
entranced. "I am fully repaid for all my fatigues 
and perils," said he; "I am satisfied ; I have seen the 
Persepolis of the Q-reeks, the Elemais of the Hebrews, 
^ the Istakhar of the Persians, or, as it is poetically named 
' by the people, Chehi-Menar, forty (or many) pillars, and 
, also Tekht-e-Jemshead, the throne of Jemsheed." 
Ascending one of the elegantly-decorated flights 
of steps, enriched on every side with elaborate sculp- 
tures, we reached the elevated platform, on which are 
scattered numerous magnificent columns, some still 
standing, some prostrate, which attest the extraor- 
dinary dimensions and beauty of the demolished palace. 
While contemplating these marvellous specimens of 
early art, we acknowledged that we had never yet 
seen any remains of equal splendour. We left the 
spot with the conviction that no triumph of the mighty 
conqueror Alexander could atone for the disgrace of this 
wanton destruction, accomplished to gratify the whim 
of a degraded woman. 

We travelled fourteen days before we reached 
Ispahan, constantly falling in vsrith traces of the splen- 
dours of past ages. Though Doloni was sceptical about 
the authenticity of the reputed tomb of " the mother 
of Solomon," yet he had great pleasure in speculating 
■ on the dates of many a dilapidated column and sculp- 
1 tured marble, of finished execution, that were lying 
; by the way. 

Meanwhile the hunters flew their falcons, and pro- 
vided us plentifully with snipes, ducks, and herons, or 
they chased the antelope and wild ass, accompanied by 
our naturalists, who were thus somewhat indemnified 
for the scarcity of interesting plants, which they com- 
plained of in this part of the country. 
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The approach to Ispahan was very imposing; we 
passed through verdant groves and lofty avenues, to 
the superb bridges, the magnificent palace, and the 
proud college, with its portico of Tebriz marble, and 
its glittering and stupendous gates of brass and 
silver. 

We obtained admittance into the palace, through 
the intercession of the friends to whom M. de 
Clermont liad given us introduction. It is beautiful 
beyond the power of words to describe. As it was 
at this time uninhabited, we were allowed to see it 
fully. An immense saloon, opening to the gardens, is 
supported by pillars, apparently formed entirely of 
mirrors: each pillar springs from a base of marble, 
carved into the figures of four lions. The walls are 
panelled with mirrors, and the ceiling radiant with 
gold and painted flowers. As we proceeded, we found 
every room richly ornamented with gilding, and with 
paintings illustrative of the history or the manners of 
JPersia. These paintings were perfect in colouring, 
but devoid of any pretension to exact drawing or 
perspective ; and it was with some difficulty I restrained 
my young friends from offending our guides, by 
laughing at the strange proportions of the figures, 
and the odd effect of the men standing, as it were, on 
each other's heads. 

We visited the bazaars, and the kabaub-shops or 
eating-houses, laughed at the immense piles of con- 
fectionary, and thoroughly enjoyed, for a short time, 
the change from our desert wanderings to this stirring 
and populous city, containing at least 400,000 inha- 
bitants. 

After a short stay at Ispahan, we proceeded towards 
Teheran, and soon lost sight of the rich cultivation 
and the tall trees which have been skilfully planted 
around the city. We were then glad, after our 
day's journey, to meet with one of the khans, which 
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piety and charity have raised in the desert tracks. 
These khans contain rooms for travellers, and stahles 
for their animals, built round a court, in the midst of 
which is always a fountain of water. In this secure 
and convenient retreat, the caravan may rest, and 
no remuneration is required, except a small gratuity 
to the man who has the charge of the khan. 

After some days we passed several villages, and 
were glad to have the opportunity of observing the 
habits of life among the peasantry. Their dweUings 
are low, and rudely built of mud, without windows ; a 
hole formed in the ceiling served at once to admit 
light and to let out the smoke. The roofs are flat, and 
in the hot weather are used for sleeping-places. These 
huts usually stand in a small court, where, among 
stables and out-houses, you always find a little flower- 
garden. 

An oven, of a peculiar construction, is dug in the 
midst of the hut ; it is lined with clay, and heated by 
a flue. On the sloping sides of this oven the women 
spread their dough in very thin cakes, which are 
rapidly baked. They make them fresh every day, but 
sufficient only for the consumption of the family ; so 
the arrival oi a stranger, to whom the rites of hospi- 
tality are ever extended, involves the necessity of 
" baking cakes on the hearth," like the women of 
Scripture history. 

Passing through the valley of Nethenz, a richer 
country, where the thick mulberry hedges feed large 
numbers of silkworms, we arrived at Cashan, where 
the produce of those industrious little creatures is 
manufactured into the famous Persian silk. The whole 
town is engaged in weaving this silk, and Ingardin 
felt much interest in the inspection of their manu- 
factories. 

Montval, in the meantime, succeeded in obtaining one 
of several scorpions, which are supposed to be hxg^ 
h2 
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and more venomous in this town than in any oth^ 
part of the country, but which, with a peculiar instinct 
for the duties of hospitality, never bite strangers. We 
did not, however, place implicit credence in their for- 
bearance, and therefore carefully shook our mats 
every night, before we lay down to rest ; and though 
we left Cashan untouched by the reptiles, still pre- 
served our scepticism. 

AbdaUa gave me an account of a famous well in the 
neighbourhood of this place, which, however, we had 
not the curiosity to visit. He assured me that it 
required six months to reach the bottom, but that 
there were resting-places, where you came to pleasant 
plains ; he added that many had gone down and never 
returned, — the most probable part of the story. He 
was distressed at my incredulity, and declared that his 
former master, a Persian of high rank at the court, 
had conversed with some who had ascertained the fact. 

Between Cashan and Teheran we crossed a salt 
desert, which, tradition affirms, was once a sea, but 
was miraculously dried up, to celebrate the birth of the 
prophet Mahomet. The land evidently bears traces of 
the action of fire. To this desert succeeded stony 
ravines, guarded by frightful precipices ; and Abdalla, 
the bard of the caravan, amused us with the legend of 
this spot, which was called the " Valley of the Angel 
of Death," and is supposed to be the abode of that 
dread minister of God' s will. He assured us that these 
mountains were filled with those terrific monsters of 
eastern superstition, the ghouls, who feast on the 
victims slain by their great monarch. These ghouls 
frequently appearing in the forms of cows, or camels, 
with musical voices, delude credulous travellers into 
their fastnesses, and devour them. The timid cook 
looked round, as he told his stories, with much alarm ; 
and if he had seen a camel among the rocks, would, I 
believe, have fiiUen from his mule. 
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As we approached Teheran, we were delighted with 
its picturesque appearance, spread out at the foot of 
the Elborz mountain-range, which stretches from the 
Caucasus to the Hindoo Coosh, and behind rose the 
lofty and majestic Demavend, its snowy head buried in 
the clouds. " Behold Demavend ! " cned Abdalla, with 
enthusiasm. " Once more I see its summit, which our 
poet Ferdousee says is * far from the abode of man, 
and near to heaven.* " 

He then favoured us with a legend of Demavend, 
which, of course, to an imaginative people, is filled 
with wonders. Abdalla had resided in Teheran, and 
had often heard the tale of the Deev-e-Seffeed, who 
dwelt in a cave in the mountain, and was slain by the 
popular hero Eoostem. The Deev's daughter, whose 
dwelling is on the point of an inaccessible rock, is still 
seen by the faithful, working at her distaff with un- 
diminished industry and perseverance, as she has con- 
tinued to do for 2,400 years. 

We entered Teheran, and our first care was to visit 
the Russian ambassador, who received us with the 
courtesy of a prince and the warmth of a friend. By 
his means we obtained excellent accommodation, and 
the liberty of viewing all that interested us in the city, 
without hinderance, a favour which the despotism of 
Persia does not willingly grant to infidel strangers. 

Teheran, the modem metropolis of Persia, is a town 
of five miles in circumference, with six handsome gates, 
/ind many mosques and colleges. The square fortified 
palace which is the residence of the king, is surrounded 
by a wall and moat. We saw a good deal of the 
society of Teheran, which is more formal and magni- 
ficent than that of Shiraz. The dress of the nobles is 
perfectly dazzling; an elegant Cashmere shawl, of 
immense value, and frequently of eight yards in length, 
is wound round them for a sash, to which is sus- 
pended the dagger, often richly ornamented with 
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precious stones. Their robes of state are of the most 
costly brocade, some even of cloth of gold, lined with 
rare furs of great value. 

But with all its wealth and regal splendour, Teheran 
IS an unhealthy town, the moist salt soil producing 
continual fevers and agues. Even our healthy party 
began to feel the lassitude produced by the marsh 
miasmata, and we determined to make no long sojourn 
here. Segnier alone, whose sedentary habits assimilated 
with those of the people, remonstrated with us for our 
restless propensities. 

" How can you blame the climate, Eolando ?" said 
he. " Ton might live here in perfect health, if you 
would content yourself, like me, with reposing on your 
nummud during the heat of the day, instead of climb- 
ing mountains, rambling about in unwholesome, 
dangerous old ruins, and making such absurd exer- 
tions. This is a princely city; we dive feted on all sides, 
and our Russian friends are men of perfect good 
breeding and good taste. I should be content to stay 
at Teheran, if it were only to enjoy the luxuries peculiar 
to this happy country. Can anything be more exqui- 
site than this luscious pomegranate of Mazanderan, 
which is actually twelve inches in circumference ; and 
the limes and oranges are delicious. Our tables are 
furnished with choice mutton and game, besides the rich 
herring from the Caspian, such as we have never tasted 
before, and which the Persians, with profound judg- 
ment, call the * king of fishes.' To these we may add 
excellent vegetables of every kind, and honey, only to 
be surpassed by that we ate at Kanzeroom, which the 
bees collect from its orange-groves, and which is un- 
equalled in the world. What can Eussia offer us to 
compensate for all we should leave in this favoured 
region ?" 

" It is truly a country of vast resources," observed 
Ingardin ; " if the people had but energy to seize them. 
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liberty to use them, and security in the possession of 
their property. What valuable products this country 
possesses ; the richest dyes, indigo, cochineal, and 
henna, are to be had for merely searching out. The 
materials for their valuable manufactures, cotton and 
silk, and the steel for their celebrated swords, are 
all within their country. From some information I 
have obtained, I have no doubt that, by labour and 
skill, the best coal might be found in Mazanderan ; 
and yet the people are content to use the dung of their 
camels for fuel." 

But before we left Teheran, Doloni went with some 
of the party to visit the ruins of Kho, situated about 
five miles from our abode. The remains of the citadel, 
walls, and towers, are still in a good state of preserva- 
tion, but few sculptures are to be found. 

Doloni, however, declared that he was satisfied with 
having seen the site of the Rhages of the Greeks, the 
Ragas of Tobit ; and added that it was at this city 
Alexander rested five days, in his pursuit after Darius, 
after a march of eleven days from Ecbatana, the 
modem Hamadan. 

The city of Rhages was destroyed by an earthquake, 
restored by Seleucus Nicator, again aestroyed by the 
Parthians, It rose again under the Mohammedans, and 
is noted as the birthplace of the celebrated Haraun- 
al-Raschid, and one ot the favourite seat& of his mag- 
nificent government. It afterwards was one of the 
great cities of the Seljukian empire, and remained, 
with some revolutions, a flourishmg city^ till it was 
finally taken by Grengis Khan. 

We all agreed to leave the oppressive atmosphere 
of Teheran, and to join the family of our friend the 
Russian ambassador, who, with many of the nobility 
of the city, were about to retire for a month to Sool- 
taneah, a more healthy climate. 

Our journey was delightful, over plains strewed witk 
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villages, and aboundiog in tumuli, wlucb Doloni 
pointed out as mounds of the dead, the traces of the 
battles of past days. As we passed over the vine- 
covered hiDs, Ingardin sighed over the waste of such 
produce ; not that the vintage is absolutely neglected, 
but certainly not conducted so profitably as in more 
money-making lands. The whole country was one 
large carpet of verdure, and amongst these cultivated 
tracts, the villages had a rich and prosperous appear- 
ance, yet they are not without their plague. One 
sultry evening, as we rested in our khan, and were 
taking our evening meal on the terraced roo^ a dark 
cloud suddenly appeared over our heads. Abdaila, 
who well knew its nature, cried out, " The locusts ! 
the locusts!" and indeed we were soon aware 
of their presence, as several fell on our plates, pro- 
bably attracted by the lights. Presently after we 
heard a tremendous clangour, and looking down, saw 
the whole village assembled with kettles, pokers, bells, 
and every in^rumentof noise they could readily seize, 
intent on terrifying the locusts, Abdaila informed us, 
and driving them off. Apparently they had succeeded 
in chasing them to some less-fortunate district; for, 
after an hour's distraction, peaee succeeded. We 
learned that thousands of these creatures, often settling 
on one spot, spread destruction around ; and the utter 
devastation that follows their visit frequently drives 
the peasantry from their homes. 

The animals which had placed themselves at our 
mercy were eagerly seized and examined by the 
naturalists. They were about three inches long, of a 
red colour, variegated with black and yellow, and the 
wings beautifully shaded with green. 

Nothing could be more picturesque than the first 
appearance of Sooltaneah, a small town, scattered over 
the ruins of the ancient city. Here once stood the 
former capital of Persia, and the residence of the 
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kings till the time of Abbas the Great. Now all the 
regal distinction the place can boast of is a summer 
residence built for the king, and the tomb of the 
Sultan Mohammed Khadalbendeh, a fine structure, of 
which the cupola, resting on an octagonal base, is a 
hundred feet in height. The interior contains some 
well-preserved Arabic inscriptions beautifully executed 
in gilded characters. From the extent of the walls 
and the grandeur of the remains of buildings, Sool- 
taneah must have been a city of great magnificence. 
The Persians say that when the army of Genghis 
Khan plundered the place, they carried away 600,000 
golden cradles. 
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SOOLTANEAH TO MESCHID. 



The earless Marmot. — ^The travellers enter Koordistan. — ^The 
Koords. — ^The partridge-fight. — Tebriz, Mount Ararat. — 
Nakhchevan. — ^The Caspian. — ^Astrabad. — ^The Turcomans of 
the Caspian. — ^Meschid. 

We remained a short time at Sooltaneah to recruit 
our health, and then left the city, our friend the 
Russian ambassador having not only given me much 
information, but valuable letters, which I trusted 
would insure our safety through Siberia. I had 
departed so far from my original plan as to consent to 
a short excursion through KoorcHstan and Armenia, 
to gratify some of my friends who wished to see 
Mount Ararat. 

On leaving Sooltaneah we entered on pleasant plains, 
affording amusement to our naturalists, who had long 
complained of the uninteresting nature of our Persian 
travels. One day they brought in a smaU animal of 
the rat kind, with a squeaking voice, which Montval 
pronounced to be the a/rctamys of Linnaeus, commonly 
known as the earless marmot. It had a flat head, 
black nose and eyes, and merely an uncovered orifice 
for the ear. It was of a dull dun colour, sits on its 
hind legs, and had a bushy tail, broad at the end. 

Passing Auk-Kend on the boundary between Irak- 
Adjemi and Media, we entered into a wild and savage- 
looking district, among mountains, where we were told 
it was the practice of the wild Koords to lurk, and 
rushing out, to plunder the unguarded traveller. As 
we crossed these mountains, the abbe pouited out to 
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US that one of these rocky passes must have been the 
celebrated " Pass of the Ten Thousand." 

" There can be no doubt of it," said Montval, " for 
see how profusely the rhododendron grows here ; it 
was this flower which fed the bees whose honey 
poisoned the Greeks. The Persians still believe in 
the noxious quality of the rhododendron." 

On entering Koordistan, we went much among the 
people, and remained some short time, to become 
acquainted with their habits and pursuits. The 
Koords still continue, as they have done in all ages, 
devoted to warfare ; they live opposed to, and inde- 
pendent of, all governments, and utterly refuse all 
submission to them. 

" These Koords," observed Doloni, " continue un- 
changed in character since the time when, as the 
Carduchi of Xenophon, they gave such a reception to 
him and his ten thousand warriors, after the battle of 
Cunaxa, This country also gave birth to the famous 
Saladin, the eastern hero of the Crusades, whose 
invincible sword so often checked the progress of the 
Christians." 

These people, surrounded by all that their simple 
wants require, and guarded by their mountain-barriers, 
defy the world. They cultivate the valleys for corn and 
pasture, have their own flocks and herds, and nature 
has bestowed on them abundance of wood and water. 
Devotedly attached to their chiefs, they resemble, in 
this attachment and in their division into tribes, the 
clans of Scotland. It is not uncommon for men to 
labour in remote districts, that they may send their 
earnings to their chief, and even to destroy themselves 
in despair on losing him. 

In their love of their country they are only equalled 
by the Swiss. They pine, and even perish, in exile; 
nor can any one wonder at their attachment, for 
nature has been bountiful to this fortunate region.. 
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When Abdurrahman, a Koordish chief, was offered 
the government of Bagdad, he refused, saying, " One 
draught of the snow-water of my own mountains is 
worth all the honours of the empu'e." 

At one of the Koordish villages we were persuaded 
to see a partridge-fight, a favourite amusement of the 
people. I was reluctant to witness an exhibition 
which I judged must be barbarous, but Montval 
pleaded that he was anxious to ascertain if the pugna- 
cious spirit of the gallinaceous tribe existed in these 
small fowls. The owners brought into our tent a great 
number of cages, for each bird must have a separate 
abode in order to preserve peace. Such a crowing 
and fluttering ensued when they beheld each other, 
that we were nearly deafened. They were turned out 
in pairs, and immediately began to fight after the most 
approved and graceful fashion, avoiding all bloodshed 
and revolting circumstances. The trick of the combat 
was to get the adversary by the back of the neck, and 
there to hold him, in the bull-dog fashion, till he cried 
quarter. Montval was much interested in seeing this 
new propensity of the partridge ; but I was weary and 
disgusted with the sight, and Segnier declared that it 
was a great shame such fine birds should peck and 
destroy each other, instead of fulfilling their natural 
duty by appearing in a pie. 

We were more amused with the elegant sport of 
tilting, or throwing the spear, which the Koords prac- 
tise in a style worthy of the knights of old. These 
sports are usually accompanied by music, which adds 
to the spirited and romantic effect. My brother 
was so captivated, that he declared that, as Segnier' s 
desire was life among the Persians, his would be life 
among the Koords. 

After a somewhat protracted journey we arrived at 
Tebriz, a city of some trading importance, containing 
160,000 inhabitants. It stands in a treeless valley^ 
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bounded on the east by barren mountains, wbicb 
extend on each side towards the west. But the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city is cultivated in fertile gardens, 
producing aoundance of excellent fruits. 

Ingardin and Montval, after a visit to the mountains, 
were of opinion that rich mines of iron and copper 
might be worked in them. 

" There are riches enough round this city," said In- 
gardin, " if the people had energy to seek them." 

" There certainly ought to he much below the sur- 
, face, for there is little above it," said Montval. " What 
a district is this for a naturalist, where you are startled 
at the sight of a tree ! " 

" If nature has been sterile at Tebriz," said Segnier, 
" man has been ingenious. The gardens are perfect 
Edens. The fruits are so delicious, that you may eat 
to excess without suffering from surfeit ; indeed, I am 
told that some of the people can eat fourteen pounds 
of melon and other fruits, and feel no ill effect." 

But Dr. Codonel declared that it was this profusion 
of fruit, added to the heat oi the weather, which pro- 
duced such febrile symptoms among us, notwith- 
standing the boasted salubrity of Tebriz. He recom- 
mended us to move onwards ; we therefore took our 
way over salt plains devoid of the beauty of wood, till 
we reached the borders of the Lake of Ooromeah, 
where we were once more gladdened with the sight 
of verdure and foliage. 

We now entered a cultivated district ; streams of 
water were overshadowed by the willow, the poplar, 
and the fruitful almond; labourers were busy with 
the spade; and rice-grounds, with artificial dikes, 
for the purpose of irrigation, gave proofs of energy and 
industry. 

The waters of the Lake Ooromeah are saline. 
No fish exist in them, but wild ducks sport in multi- 
tudes over the surface. The celebrated marble oC 
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Tebriz is found at Marangheh, on the shores of the 
lake, and it is supposed that in the pools around, the 
indolent waters gradually concrete and harden, 
forming this beautiful transparent stone, so highly 
prized. 

But Montval declared this opinion to be an error, 
and pointed out the strata of marble in a quarry which 
had been long disused ; the people of the neighbour- 
hood, however, preferred their own explanation of the 
matter. 

Leaving Ooromeah, we travelled through a green 
and fertile country, which we enjoyed so much, that to 
avoid vermin and the risk of the pestilence, we de- 
clined to rest in khans, but encamped at night, and 
under the cover of our tent, slept in peace. 

When we were near the village of Agajek, after a 
morning of cloudy weather, the sun gleamed out, and 
revealed to us, in perfection, the sublime Mount 
Ararat, a stupendous mass, at the sight of which we 
were struck with wonder and delight. The height is 
calculated to be 16,000 feet; the top is cleft, and 
between the points lies a plain, on which it is sup- 
posed the ark rested, and there the people believe it 
remains to this day, buried in eternal snows. These 
snows cover the mountain far below its summit, and 
immense avalanches faU from it, with the noise and 
devastation of an earthquake. 

" There can be no question," said Doloni, " that 
this is the true Mount Ararat. The whole country 
abounds with traditions respecting the ark. The 
province was known as Ararad by the Armenians 
before their conversion to Christianity ; the name of 
the mountain is, in the Armenian, Mountain of the 
Ark ; in the Persian, Mountain of Noah, confirming 
the identity of the mountain with that of the Mosaic 
account. We may rest assured that on that inaccessible 
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height, which no man has ascended to tell its 
wonders, once rested all the inhabitants of the 
world." 

Montval observed that the olive did not not grow 
nearer to Ararat than the east coast of the Black Sea, 
130 miles distant ; but he allowed that a dove might 
make this flight in a short time. 

The plains at the foot of the mountains are covered 
with the tents of the peasantry, surrounded by their 
flocks. They are a harmless and simple race; and 
when I inquired of an old patriarch of the tribe if any 
guides could be had to conduct us up the mountain, 
he shuddered at my impiety, saying, simply, " God has 
forbidden it." 

We proceeded through villages and cotton-fields to 
Nakhchevan, which claims to be the oldest city in tlie 
world, founded by Noah, on his descent from the ark. 
There is much to say in favour of this tradition ; the 
name literally Bignmes,Jirst place of descent, or lodg- 
ing, in the Arabic. Josephus says, that the Armenians 
name the spot near where the Ark rested, "the 
Place of Descent," and Ptolemy calls this city 
Naxuana. 

Nakhchevan is frequently alluded to by historians 
of all nations, as the residence of the family of Asty- 
ages, and one of the most important cities of Asia. 
It is in the midst of a rich and fertile district, and the 
town is buried in gardens and vineyards, abounding 
in such superior grapes as to offer some confirma- 
tion to the tradition that on this spot " Noah planted 
a vineyard." 

We now pursued a north-easterly direction, cross- 
ing the river Arras, the ancient Araxes, in a boat 
formed of the hollow trunk of a tree, the rope which 
moored the boat being made from the fibres of the 
tree. In this frail vessel our baggage was also con- 
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veyed safely, while the horses swam across. We had 
now before us the bleak and lofty mountains which 
guard the fruitful province of Karabagh, mentioned by 
Strabo and Pliny as being inhabited by the SacaB, a 
warlike race of Scythians, and one of the most power- 
ful of those nomade tribes. 

We encountered several large snakes near the 
river, and one was secured by Montval, resembling 
the cobra-di-capello. The people of the district re- 
ported it to be exceedingly venomous. The naturalists 
did not succeed in their search for the Fhalangium 
arenoides of Linnaeus, the spider of this province, 
whose bite is mortal ; and I confess to have been 
rather rejoiced that we did not meet with such a dan- 
gerous acquaintance. 

" No doubt Plutarch is correct," observed Doloni, 
" when he asserts that Pompey the Q-reat was com- 
pelled to abandon the pursuit of the conquered Alba- 
nians at this place on account of the vast number of 
venomous creatures which infested the plains." 

"We travelled among the hospitable Tartars, and 
rested in their tents till we reached the shores of the 
Caspian, at the little seaport of Bakoo, famous for 
its immense trade in herrings; and as our table 
was supplied with this " royal fish," as the Persians 
name it, I can vouch for it being the best fish I ever 
tasted. 

We embarked on the Caspian, and sailed to the 
opposite coast, where we landed and went on to 
Astrabad, the ancient Hyrcania, the modern City of 
the Plague. This deserted and melancholy town is 
rarely free from pestilence ; it is visited by incessant 
rains, which continually destroy the mud walls, 
though the inhabitants use artificial contrivances to 
guard them. Sometimes they form a platform of reeds 
on the top of the walls, which they cover with earth 
and plant with Jteura-de-lU and other luxuriant 
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flowers ; thus forming an excellent protection against 
the rain. 

We purchased two camels to cany our tent and 
l>aggage, and then left the infected town in haste and 
fear, and gladly passed towards the plains, where,* 
after two days' travelling, we began to meet with the 
tents of the Turcoman tribes of the Caspian. These 
Turcomans are in some measure subject to Persia, 
though governed by their own chiefs ; unlike some of 
the tribes, they are of peaceful and pastoral habits, 
cultivating their land and feeding flocks and herds. 
Still, they live in tents, and, in the summer, lead a 
wandering life, selecting some wooded valley, watered 
by a running stream, and there, surrounded by their 
cattle, they have all they desire. In the evening their 
bards, who play on a small lute, amuse them by sing- 
ing, with animated gestures, songs and traditionary 
tales of love and valour. 

We entered fearlessly into the tents of these people, 
who presented us with fruit, milk, and bread, their 
usual simple fare. . We joined them in the chase of 
the partridge, and took pleasure in seeing the horse- 
men galloping over the plains, grasping their long 
spears, and bending forward over the saddle with the 
classical grace which distinguishes them as the true 
descendants of the ancient Parthians. 

We left this quiet people with some reluctance, to 
travel over wide tracts of country totally iminhabited, 
nor could we conquer some little feeling of appre- 
hension, as we were aware that the tribes become 
more dangerous as you approach the hills of Khorassan. 
For many days we met with neither khans nor tents. 
We were not sorry when we reached Booznoord, 
which lies amidst vineyards and cultivated lands; from 
thence we proceeded up the course of the river 
Attuck, and arrived at Koochan in safety without 
encountering the marauders. 
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We remained a few days ai; Koochan, and meeting 
with a caravan of merchants, about to set out to Bok- 
hara, we arranged to travel with them, as the journey 
among the Uzbek tribes is notoriously perilous, espe- 
cially after leaving Meschid, at which place we arrived 
after two days' travellings 
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MESCHID TO THE MOOBGHAX BITEB. 

Alarms in the Desert.— The Tarantula.— The Pass of Dnrbund. 
— ^The Moorghal River. — ^Attack of the Turcomans. — Capture 
of Pedro and Dr. CodoneL — ^Attempts to accomplish their 
Emancipation. 

It was indeed a new scene to ns to enter a populous 
and busy city ; the rich bazaars crowded with civilized 
people from all the eastern nations, the handsome 
nouses and gilded minarets rose on our sight like a 
scene of enchantment, as we passed through the streets, 
amidst hundreds of laden camels, to the large and 
convenient khan. 

I repaired to the offices of some of the great 
Shikarpoore merchants, to whom I had letters of intro- 
duction. The whole trade of Central Asia is in the 
hands of these important men, who have houses of 
agency in every town, from Astracan to Calcutta. 
They readily advanced me any sums I required on my 
letters of credit, and I proposed to consult the mer- 
chants with whom we travelled, about the safe disposal 
of my gold. 

We remained a few days at Meschid, to renew our 
intercourse with Europeans, and to see the celebrated 
tomb of Imam Euza, the glory of the city, from whence 
it derives its name of the "Holy Meschid." The 
tomb is near the centre of the city, with a gilded 
dome and minarets glittering in the sun, like some of 
the fabulous temples of eastern tales. 

On leaving Meschid we took the advice of the laest 
I 2 
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chants, and dressed ourselves in coarse and worn gar- 
ments, carefully concealing our money, which we divided 
amongst us. I hid my valuable papers in the soles of 
an old pair of slippers, and every garment we wore 
was more or less lined with golden treasure ; for such 
is the rapacity of the lawless bandit tribes of this part, 
that even an armed force scarcely secures the traveller. 
The villages through which we passed were desolate 
and miserable, the wretched inhabitants complaining 
that their cattle, their fruits, and even their children, 
were continually carried off by the robbers. 

At the slightest alarm, I marshalled my forces to 
be in readiness to receive the enemy. The camels were 
drawn up into a square, which inclosed the unarmed 
and helpless. The armed body surrounded the square, 
ready for action. As we were approaching the pass of 
Durbund, I heard a loud shout from Montval, who 
was in the rear. Fearful lest we should be surprised 
in the pass, I galloped back to him, and met him ap- 
proaching in great agitation ; I was mentally arranging 
the best plan of defence that circumstance* would 
permit, when he cried out, "Eolando, congratulate 
me! I have obtained a splendid specimen of the 
tarantula ! " and opening a box, he showed me a mon- 
strous creature with a body like a spider, but claws 
like a small lobster. " One species of the tarantula," 
he added, " is found in the south of Europe ; but this 
is of a much larger and more dangerous kind. Its 
bite is venomous, even deadly ; it emits into the wound 
it makes a poisonous fluid, of which the effect is fatal." 

"In the cases I have witnessed in Europe," said Dr 
Codonel, " though inflammation and sickness followed 
the bite, yet by the prompt application of antidotes, 
the poison was neutralized ; of course, we reject the 
vulgar error of the remedy of music and dancing." 

I congratulated Montval on his prize, but I warned 
bim to repress such violent demonstrations of 
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Ms feelings, till we were beyond danger of hostile 
attacks. We then proceeded with as much celerity as 
the slow-moving camels would permit, and after several 
false alarms from a herd of antelopes, a stray camel, 
or some wandering peasant, we reached the pass of 
Durbund, which is guarded by a fort; and resting here 
one night, we ventured into the strongholds of the 
robber Turcomans, but not without some further 
protection. 

The governor of the fort, on .seeing my letters, 
supplied me with a guide, in the person of a Turcoman 
chief, whom he made responsible for our safe arrival 
at Bokhara without any loss. This gave us more 
confidence, and we proceeded through a bah*en country, 
producing only the tamarisk, the camel's thorn, and 
the deer's cup, a plant of which the leaves form a cup, 
which, filled by the rain, is said to supply the deep 
with water. 

Occasionally a straggling party of Turcomans crossed 
our road; but the interference of our protector, and 
the sight of our arms, induced them to leave us with- 
out extortion, and they even carried on a little traffic 
with the merchants for coloured cloth. They were all 
returning from Persia, and generally boasted of their 
successful forays, having brought away a number of 
prisoners, whom they sell as slaves. This man-stealing 
is, in fact, their principal occupation, and the misery it 
occasions may be better conceived than described. 
We saw many of these wretched captives, who told us 
the most heart-rending stories. They were chained 
together, and sparingly fed, that they might not have 
the strength to attempt their escape. Our alleged 
poverty precluded us from offering them any assistance, 
except the gift of a little fruit, which they gratefully 
received. Nothing makes the tender heart so sad as 
the sight of that fearful degradation of human 
nature — slavery. 
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At lengtli we reached the desert which lies to the 
west of the Moorghal river. It is entirely destitute of 
water, and we were obliged to content ourselves 
with the tainted and foul liquid we carried in oiled 
skins on the camels. Incessant whirlwinds of sand 
choked and blinded us, the poor camels began to droop 
after being two days without water, nor could they 
long have kept up, if we had not reached the river, 
where we were fdl refreshed, and gained new life. 
We soon forgot all our terror of robbers in the 
cheering sight of verdure and the blessing of pure 
water. 

"We encamped by the side of the river, and ventured 
on the luxufy of a prepared supper, our hunters 
having killed a deer during the day. A fire was 
lighted, and Abdalla was himself again, ad he had 
put on his cooking garb, and brought out his long- 
disused pans and kettles. 

"We were just sitting down to our supper, when we 
heard a trampling of horses; we hastily seized our 
arms ; but, unmounted and unprepared, we felt that 
our case was hopeless. In a few moments we were 
surrounded by a troop of horsemen, armed with for- 
midable lances and swords, some few of them wearing 
pistols in their belts. 

They called on us to surrender without opposition ; 
and I turned round to summon our Turcoman pro- 
tector to intercede for us ; at that moment my bro- 
ther, irritated by some threatening defiance uttered 
by a young man who appeared to be a leader, fired 
his carbine, and wounded the offender in the arm. 
There was an immediate cry of vengeance ; they seized 
my impetuous brother, twenty swords were raised 
against him, and it was with difficulty that the repre- 
sentations and remonstrances of our protector suc- 
ceeded in preventing him being immediately sacri 
ficed to their revenge. 
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As I could speak the language of these Turcomans, 
I rode up to the chief, and besought him to spare, 
and to forgive my young brother, who had been in- 
trusted to me by our parents, who were in a far land, 
and who would look to me for his return in safety. 
He laughed scornfully, repeating the unnatural maxim 
of these tribes, " a mounted Turcoman knows neither 
father nor mother ;" indicating their contempt of the 
natural bonds which are regarded even by the brute 
creationr 

I then referred him. to our conductor, and required 
him, by the law& of his tribe, to respect the bond his 
brother chief had entered into for our safety. He 
hurled imprecations on the dastard Turcoman, who 
could enter into any agreement with the Persian 
infidels. ** But you," he added, " are Feringees, and, 
like us, are bound by The Book ; your brother's life 
shall be spared, but he is our slave ; I will withdraw 
my troop, and you must negotiate for the usual duty 
on your goods." 

I was distracted at the thought of losing my dear 
brother, but the Turcoman guide made me a signal to 
be silent, and I reluctantly withdrew to communicate 
to the merchants the unpleasant information that the 
tribute would be exacted. 

I was now made acquainted with another vexatious 
event. On seeing the young man was wounded. Dr. 
Codonel, inspired by humanity and professional zeal, 
had advanced to him, and offered his services, which 
had been accepted ; and some words passing among 
the Turcomans, who were surrounding their young 
leader, they had seized the unfortunate doctor, 
placed him on a horse, and carried him off together 
with his patient. 

The whole of the Turcomans then galloped off, 
leaving us to lament our several afflictions. We had 
no relish for our supper^nor any desire for sleep. 
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"We discussed every possible plan for our proceedings, 
but found none satisfactory. At length I ad\ise(i 
the merchants to pay the tribute demanded on their 
goods, and to move on to Bokhara. For my own 
part, I was firmly resolved to remain here till I had 
exhausted every means to obtain the release of my 
brother and my dear old friend, and my companions 
unanimously declared that they would not leave me. 

Early next morning, accompanied by our guide and 
a deputation of the merchants, I went over to the 
tents of the Turcomans, which I found were within a 
quarter of a mile of our unlucky encampment. The 
tents were conical and low, of a black colour ; they 
were spread over a wide and fertile plain, to the 
amount of some hundreds, and the bustle and crowd 
of human beings, men, women, and children, gave 
the plain the appearance of a gigantic ant-hill. The 
men wore tall sheepskin caps, the women high white 
turbans, and both sexes were clad in flowing robes of 
bright colours. 

But I noticed none of these details on my first 
visit ; I was too anxious to ascertain the condition of 
the captives. We advanced to the tent of the chief, 
who received us at the entrance, and ushered us in. 
The interior was much more elegant than we ex- 
pected to find it from the gloomy appearance of the 
exterior. The sides and floor were covered with rich 
carpets, and several useful articles of furniture, 
unknown among the Koords and Bedouins, were 
accumulated round, the spoils of many a foray. 

The merchants had the first audience with the chief, 
to bargain for the tribute. Though the poor vic- 
tims, during a long and tedious discussion, made the 
best defence they could, the extortion seemed to me 
enormous. However, there was no possibility of 
escaping the vexatious demand, and it was reluctantly 
conceded that an agent from the chief should accom- 
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pany U8 to our encampment to receive tlie amount in 
money or in goods. 

The chief then demanded of me my business, and 
the extent of my possessions in the caravan. I re- 
plied ^hat my friends and I had neither merchandise 
nor wealth: we were simply travellers, induced by 
curiosity and the love of knowledge to visit this 
remarkable country, little suspecting that in our cha- 
racter of Europeans, who are finends to all nations, 
we should be so inhospitably received. I allowed that 
my brother's rashness was blameable, and to atone 
for his fault I was willing to present the suft'erer with 
the little I could spare from my small store ; but I 
relied much more on the honour of the chief, and on 
my name of Feringee. 

The chief listened attentively to my long harangue, 
and then replied, " Stranger and Feringee, the youth 
wounded by your ill-disciplined brother is my ne- 
phew, a leader of the bands that make incursions into 
infidel Persia, a hero in battle, whose loss would be 
irreparable. To-morrow I am compelled to leave the 
encampment, and in his stead, to command an expe- 
dition to defend ourselves against a body of Persian 
soldiers who are in pursuit of us, with the intention of 
making us resign some prisoners, carried off from 
the frontiers by my brave nephew, who would die 
rather than give up his spoil. This abandonment 
of the tents is inconvenient to me ; but to him, the 
incapacity to do his duty in the hour of need is 
maddening. He has called on me to surrender into 
his hands the offender who has reduced him to 
this situation, that he may avenge on him the dis- 
grace that must fall on his name. Be assured, 
Feringee, no money can ransom the man who has 
offended my nephew." 

All my pleadings and remonstrances were in vain ; 
I was answered, that the prisoner was in the hands of 
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the young chief, and no one could interfere with him. 
On inquiring for Dr. Codonel, I was told that he had 
been carried off by the men to attend their young 
leader, and now that his usefulness had been disco- 
vered, he had numbers of patients, who insisted on 
his detention, no doctor having ever before been 
attached to the tribe. 

All the satisfaction I could obtain was a permission 
from the chief to visit the prisoners, which I availed 
myself of, and found my dear brother in a small tent, 
guarded by sentinels, and actually fettered. He 
looked very pale^and dejected, and wept when he saw 
me : but with the elastic spirits of youth, he soon began 
to hope for his release, and to jest at his situation. 

" I know, brother," said he, " that your sagaciW 
will contrive some plan to extricate me from this black 
hole, and see if ever I fire off my piece again before 
the word of command is given. But the worst part 
of the thing was, these savages dragging me off from 
that capital supper which was all but in my mouth ; 
and then bringing me here to die of famine ; for they 
have given me nothing but a small piece of melon. 
Pray, tell Abdalla this, brother, and I think he will 
manage to send me some of his good things, as he did 
to you in the tents of Sinjar." 

I was very indignant at this treatment of my bro- 
ther, and promised him I would remonstrate with the 
chief, and strain every nerve to obtain his release ; 
but I felt that the attempt was almost hopeless. 

I then sought Dr. Codonel, whom I found in a large 
and convenient tent, appropriated to the wife of the 
chief, whose sick baby ne was attending. The good 
doctor's love for his profession almost reconciled him, 
for the time he was engaged in it, to any privation ; 
and while assisting others, he always forgot his own 
misfortunes. But the sight of me reminded him that he 
was a captive, and he burst out into bitter lamentations. 
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" Why was I so foolish," said he, " as to follow in 
my old age the adventurous steps of the young ? Why 
did I not return to peaceful Europe with your good 
parents ? Here I am doomed to remain, to dress the 
well-deserved wounds of these men-stealers, to endea- 
vour to save the lives that justice demands as her 
due. Alas ! I shall soon become myself a patient, 
without the comfort of a friend to smooth my pillow, 
or receive my dying breath ! " 

I consoled him as well as I was able, with the 

Sromise that no exertions should be spared for his 
eliverance ; and I recommended him to propitiate the 
chief, and endeavour to make terms of ransom. I 
then turned to address the lady, a fine-looking woman, 
richly dressed, and of a pleasant countenance. I 
entreated her kindness and sympathy for my unfor- 
tunate brother, for I knew that even among barbarians, 
there is always a fount of charity to be found in 
woman's heart. 

She heard my story, and shook her head, saying, 
" If your brother be the prisoner of Allee Khan, he 
will slaughter him in cold blood as soon as God has 
restored power to his disabled arm. He lives on blood, 
and would dash out the brains of that young babe if 
it ofiended him. But he is the nephew of the chief; 
he may commit any outrage, and even I have no power 
to intercede with him. Tour brother is kept without 
food, lest in his strength he should break his fetters ; 
but I will give him bread, butter, and milk. For this 
good man, who arrested the angel of Death when he was 
hovering over the child of our love, he shall not want." 

This, even, was more than I had expected, and I 
indulged a shadowy hope that this grateful woman 
might further aid us. I returned to the camp, to 
detail my unsuccessful mission; and we spent a 
sorrowful day discussing vain projects, or uttering 
useless lamentations* 
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THE MOOEGHAL EIVEE TO THE KIEGHIS STEPPES. 

Death of AUee Khan, and release of the Prisoners. — ^The Oxus. 
— Bokhara. — Balkh. — Koondooz. — Attack of Wolves. — Lapis 
Lazuli Mines. — Ruby Mines. — ^The Kirghis. — The Mountain 
of Pamir. — Sir-i-kol. — The Avalanche. 

The next morning, a respectable-looking Turcoman, 
the meerza, or secretary of the tribe, came to receive 
the tribute of the merchants. We set out before him 
an entertainment of Abdalla's most felicitous cookery, 
which opened his heart. He spoke freely to us, telling 
us the characters of the chiefs, and the manners and 
customs of the tribes. He gave us little to hope from 
the inexorable Allee Khan, but added, that he was 
now in a state of great danger. In a paroxysm of 
rage, he had struck a disobedient slave violently with 
his wounded arm; extensive inflammation had come 
on ; and when the chief left the camp with his troops, 
he had the sorrow of seeing his nephew in a state 
of delirium. 

I cannot say that we felt any sorrow on hearing 
this. Segnier, with a sigh, said to me, in French : 
" He is in Dr. CodonePs hands, and I know he wiU be 
foolish enough to bring him round, and for what, 
but to torment, and perhaps murder, that poor boy 
Pedro!" 

I gratified the meerza much, by presenting him with 
a European WTiting-desk, neatly fitted up, and ex- 
plaining to him all its uses. He was very grateful, 
and undertook to look careiuUy to the safety of the 
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pnsoners, and to let me know any change of circum- 
stances. He came back in the evening to report that 
the troops had returned, after a desperate skirmish 
with the Persians. The chief was dangerously wounded; 
an artery had been torn in his arm, and he had bled 
profusely till he had fainted ; in that state he was 
brought to the tents. He recovered his senses, but 
believed he was dying. Dr. Codonel was sent for, who 
bound a ligature round the arm, but refused to tie 
the artery, till he obtained a promise of the release 
of himself and his friend. If this promise was given, 
he undertook, with God's permission, to save the life 
of the chief. The meerza had left the wounded man 
before he had come to any decision, and begged me to 
accompany him back to the tents at this important 
crisis. I immediately mounted my horse and galloped 
off, determined to strengthen the doctor's resolve, and 
to endeavour to influence the chief in our favour. 

On entering the tent, I found that Codonel had 
thought it expedient to announce to his patient the 
dangerous condition of his nephew, assuring him that 
the wound had been in a most healthy state, till his 
own ungovemed temper wrought this fatal change. 
The consideration of this event, added to the powerful 
intercession of his wife, had induced the sorrowful 
man to yield his consent to our request. The doctor 
had then secured the artery, dressed his wounds, and 
pronounced his recovery certain, if he carefully obeyed 
the strict rules necessary in such an important case. 

I spoke a few words of gratitude to the chief, 
engaged to remain a few days, till the doctor's atten- 
tions could be dispensed with, and obtaining Pedro's 
release, carried him off to the encampment, where we 
were welcomed with shouts of joy. Abdalla, having 
purchased a lamb from the Turcomans, preparea 
n rich supper to feast the himgry and happy Pedra 
The wife of the chief had remembered her promise, 
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and horses which had perished from thirst in that arid 
wilderness, where nothing seemed living but ourselves, 
except a lizard crossing our path, or a flight of birds 
occasionally over our heads. It was a sublime but 
terrible picture to look round on that vast and fright- 
ful desert, an ocean of sand, unbroken, except by the 
few scattered shrubs, and the long line of camels and 
horses winding slowly over the trackless waste. 

At length we reached the long-desired banks of the 
classic Oxus, and, encamping near the river, enjoyed 
once more an abundance of pure cold water. As we 
watched the thirsty cattle regaling on this long-desired 
luxury, Doloni pointed out to us the classical associa- 
tions connected with the Oxus. 

" This," said he, " is undoubtedly the river crossed 
by Alexander, who reached it from Bactria, the modem 
Balkh, through a region which is said * to exhale the 
power of a summer sun, and torrify the sands.' 
Arrian mentions the width of the river ; and Curtius 
speaks of it as a muddy river ; you may perceive it still 
retains this characteristic. The latter author, also, 
speaking of the people of these deserts, says, — * They 
exercised robbery, and lived by spoil.' Can we not 
prove that their pursuits remain to this day un- 
changed ?" 

Next morning we reached a ford, and crossed, with 
our animals, in boats. After passing a few miles 
of vegetation, we reached a belt of sand-hills, which 
we toiled over, and, before evening, rested from our 
fatigues in the handsome city of Bokhara. 

Bokhara, the capital of the district, is a place of 
importance, eight miles in compass, surrounded by a 
wall, and entered by twelve gates. This stronghold 
of Islamism is supposed to have been founded about 
the time of Alexander the Great, and so favourable a 
situation for a great city was not likely to be over- 
looked by a ciyinzed people. The climate is remark-' 
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ably tealtliy, the place is buried in trees and gardens, 
and plentifully watered. Ferdousee, the Persian poet, 
celebrates the beauty of Bokhara, naming it " a world 
ol cities." 

As soon as we arrived, we found it was necessary 
that we should be presented to the king, in order to 
obtain his permission to remain in the city, and to 
satisfy his curiosity respecting our country and our 
pursuits. We accordingly dressed ourselves in the 
proper costume of the city, and were presented to him 
by a merchant of wealth and rank, to whom we had an 
introduction. We made some trifling ofterings, indi- 
cating at once our submission to his majesty and our 
poverty ; for we had been recommended still to avoid 
any display of wealth. He asked many questions about 
our several pursuits, and seemed astonished when I 
told him that we had visited his country solely for the 
purpose of observing its antiquities and natural pro- 
ductions. 

My friends severally declared to him their favourite 
studies, and their 'success in pursuit of them. De la 
Bastide showed him his astronomical instruments, and 
told him that, by means of these, he was enabled to ob- 
serve and make calculations on the stars and heavenly 
bodies. His majesty was so much delighted with a 
telescope, that I recommended De la Bastide to present 
him with a small one, which I knew he could spare, 
though I did not expect it would be useful to the 
king ; in fact, he told us that he hoped now to find out 
the most favourable days for his undertakings, by 
marking the conjunction of the stars. We were glad 
to take leave of the court, for we found his majesty 
not only ignorant, but exceedingly exacting in his 
demands. 

But, after all, we thought our small offerings well 
spent, as we thus bought the privilege of freedom 
among the slaves of all nations assembled at Bokhara. 

K 
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No city can boast a more mixed population. Here 
you meet the ever-enslaved Jew, with his peculiar 
habit, the marked of all ages ; the polished Turk and 
Persian; the wanderers of the desert, come to sell their 
slaves or their spoil ; the Russian slave ; the busy 
Chinese trader, compelled, like every other, to wear 
the turban in Bokhara ; the serious, money-making 
Hindoo, isolated from all men ; and the omnipresent 
Peringee. All these are mingled under the cool shade 
of the bazaar, a moving mass of busy human beings, 
all buying or selling, eating fruit or grape-jelly cooled 
with ice, or drinking tea, the constant beverage from 
mom till night amongst these people. 

After transacting some financial matters, and taking 
leave of our friends the merchants, we left Bokhara 
to proceed to Balkh, as Doloni wished to visit that 
place, after which I proposed to travel up the Oxus, 
and from its source to cross the steppes into Siberia. 

We now travelled on camels, and found it very 
fatiguing, and as we journeyed at night, our sleep 
was much disturbed by the uneasy pace oi the ani- 
mal. At Kurchee, where we first rested, we hoped 
to have the usual refreshment oi tea; but we con- 
cluded that the bowls of liquor presented to us must be 
soup, so much fat was floating on the surlace. We 
found by experience, as we went on, that tea, thus 
prepared with a large mixture of fat, and flavoured 
with salt, was the usual breakfast; but it was long 
before we could tolerate, still longer before we could 
relish, this mixture. 

As we proceeded, we were pleased to meet with 
some of the plants of Europe, and the hawthorn, the 
wild-brier, and the rank hemlock, woke in our hearts 
the memories of home. We rather enjoyed our pre- 
sent mode of life; we rose with the sun, breakfasted 
on bread, cheese, and tea, then travelled without rest 
for ten hours, when we pitched our tent, and Abdalloi 
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•who, under no circumstances, was willing to relinquish 
the practice of his art, prepared us a supper as luxu- 
rious as our means would allow. 

Approaching Balkh, we had to wind three miles 
through the ruins of the old city before we reached 
the inhabited part, and took up our abode in this 
" Mother of Cities," as it is called in Asia. 

Doloni was perfectly happy in Balkh. " This city," 
said he, " it has been said, was built by Kyamoors, 
the founder of the Persian monarchy ; but a more 
remote antiquity has been claimed for it by some 
writers, who allege that it was conquered by Ninus. 
It was, however, certainly among the conquests of 
Alexander, and became the capital of the kingdom of 
the SeleucidsB, which under the name of Bactria, after- 
wards became a Grrecian kingdom. Artaxerxes, the son 
of Sassan, the founder of the Sassanian empire, * had his 
authority solemnly acknowledged in a great assembly 
held at Bactria.' It was a scene of bloody massacre 
during the incursions of the barbarous Genghis Khan, 
was subjugated by the house of Timour, and after- 
wards peopled by the Uzbeks, the present inhabitants, 
who are, however, nominally the subjects ot the king 
of Cabool." 

A block of white marble among the ruins was 
pointed out to us as the throne of Cyrus ; but even 
Doloni was incredulous about this, for no inscription 
remains to verify the tradition. 

The people of Balkh have great pride in their city, 
which they still believe to be the first in the world ; 
and assert that the rebuilding of the ruined part 
of it would indicate the end of the world. 

The plants around Balkh were very attractive to 
our naturalists, and the fruits, cooled by the snow 
brought from the mountains, especially the monster 
apricot, which is to be had for the trouble of gathering 
it, are unequalled. 

K 2 
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After a few days' residence at Balkh, purchasing 
same horses, we passed on through a swampy region 
to Koondooz, the capital of the district, a wretched 
assemblage of mud hovels, and the retreat of an 
organized band of robbers, who make their forays to 
the very frontiers of China, and infest the whole 
upper region ol the Oxus. It was only by entering 
the town in the character of merchants, under the 
protection ot the flag of commerce, and paying what 
the chiei chose to call his just dues, that we escaped 
spoliation. 

We merely rested here a day to recruit our stores. 
"We obtained excellent wheaten bread and good mut- 
ton ; but Segnier, who' loved the oflBce of purveyor, 
requested me to accompany him to the bazaar to pur- 
chase some beautiful beef he had seen there. The 
vender, however, told us the price would be too high 
for our purses, as this valuable} meat was horse-flesh. 
Segnier shrunk back with disgust ; and I advised him 
in future to leave the marketing to Abdalla. 

On leaving Koondooz, we had to cross a range of 
snowy mountains to reach Budakhsh an, but the passes 
were tolerably good, the season not being so far 
advanced as to render them dangerous. The day's 
march was long, and night came on before we reached 
our halting-place. St. Kassian and I were riding a little 
forward beyond the rest, when we heard a confused 
growling. I confess that in my agitation I lost my 
presence of mind, and made no preparation for defence 
against the threatened danger ; but before we had 
time to speak of it, we were surrounded by a horde of 
wolves, howling, dashing up the snow, and bewildering 
the poor horses, till they refused to stir. One of the 
beasts sprung at me, and seized my cloak, which fortu- 
nately gave way and fell with the savage animal. "We 
called loudly to our companions for help, and soon 
saw them pushing rapidly up to us. St. Kassian, who 
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possessed more coolness tlian I, had in tbe mean 
time drawn out a pistol and shot a wolf that had 
fastened on his horse. 

Fortunately our friends now came up, having had 
time to prepare their pieces, and fired a volley among 
the furious beasts. Thej fled with discordant bowlings, 
leaving two of their force dead, and my cloak torn to 
pieces, on the field of battle. 

St. Kassian*s horse had received a wound in the leg, 
which we did not then stop to attend to, but made 
off with all speed, and reached our destination unin- 
jured, but somewhat nervous, and quite resolved to 
avoid night-travelling in the mountains as much as we 
could. , 

We lighted fires in our encampment and kept good 
watch, nevertheless we felt some uneasiness, and were 
glad to reach Jerm, where we had letters to the 
governor, requesting him to allow us to see the lapis 
lazuli mines. 

Next morning we set out for these mines, crossing 
the river Kakcha, and journeying among desolate rocky 
wastes for three days, reached the foot of the Lapis 
Lazuli Mountains, so bruised and weary that we were 
glad to take a night's rest before we visited the 
mines. 

The mountain-chains of Budakhshan are formed of 
the older rocks, and are traversed by masses of impure 
limestone, in which the deposits of lapis lazuli occur. 

We descended one of the shafts, and went through 
a long gallery with a gentle descent, terminating in 
a deep hole. No precautions are taken to support the 
blocks wedged together above, and the miners labour 
at the most fearful peril of their lives. They told us 
that many had been crushed by the falling down of 
these masses of stone. 

The working of these mines is very simple. Pires 
-of dried furze are lighted under the spot to be quar- 
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ried, and the flames made to reach the surface of the 
rock, which is thus calcined. They beat it then with 
hammers, till flake after flake falling off", the lapis lazuli 
is uncovered. They proceed to work deep grooves 
round the stone, and then heave it out by means of 
crowbars. 

The purest stone is found nearest the river. The 
richest lapis lazuli, from which the valuable pigment 
ultramarine is made, is of an indigo-colour, and is 
found in the darkest rock ; the less valuable are light 
blue and green. 

Fatigued by the descent into the mines, we were yet 
highly gratified, and Montval added some fine speci- 
mens to his collection. TJ^en, at the wish of Ingardin, 
who had a great taste for the rich things of the world, 
we again crossed the mountains to Gharan, where we 
saw something of the rich ruby-mines oi that place. 

These mines are situated in a mountain close to the 
river Oxus, the entrance being 1,200 feet above the 
level of the river. The formation of the mountain 
Montval described as the red sandstone impregnated 
with magnesia. These mines are very easily worked, 
the miners rather digging than quarrying; but the 
water filters through the rock and inconveniences 
them greatly. If the men meet with a white seam, 
they work vigorously, and find the precious stone 
inclosed in a large round nodule. 

The overlookers were so suspicious and reluctant to 
show us the mines, that we made but a short visit, and 
directed our course up the Oxus, intending to cross 
the mountains to Turkistan. There were no caravans 
travelling this road; but our party was large, we were 
well armed, and we preferred to wander in the wild 
districts, where we could study nature in its rude 
state, rather than follow the easy beaten track of 
general travellers. 

At the first good village we reached, I purchased a 
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small herd of yaks. The yak, the ox ol Tartar^, is 
the beast of burden, peculiar to these mountainous 
regions ; the yak is the rein-deer of these highlanders, 
and ol inestimable value. Perfectly sure-footed and 
sagacious, wherever a man can walk, a yak may be 
ridden, and will carry his burden in safety across the 
snow-covered mountain, when camel or horse would be 
lost in some hidden chasm, or hurled from some fearful 
precipice. The yak is his own provider, and in winter, 
when the snow covers the hills, he rolls down till he 
has cleared it away, then eats the uncovered herbage, 
and when it is exhausted, begins his work again. 

These valuable animals form the riches of the moun- 
taineers ; the milk is much ^richer than that of the 
common cow, and the hair, annually shorn, is woven 
into strong cloth, or formed into ropes or mats. They 
delight in snow and frost, and perish immediately if 
removed to a warmer climate. 

Our route was somewhat lonely, and with the 
exception of two guides we had brought from Jerm, 
and who engaged to conduct us in safety over the 
mountains, we were all strangers to the road ; but the 
river was our best guide. We had provided ourselves 
with a tent, which was carried by three of our yaks. 

After two days' journey, we fell upon an encamp- 
ment of the Kirghis, a circle of dark bee-hive- 
looking tents, inclosing thousands of yaks, sheep, and 
camels, feeding on the fertile banks of the river. The 
camels were of the Bactrian species, a high-bred race 
of animals, of great speed, and a much more elegant 
creature than the Arabian camel. 

"We were invited to enter the tent of the chief, and 
found it neat and comfortable, even gay with the hang- 
ings ol rich carpet-work, in which the women excel. 
We found the usual hospitality of the nomade tribes, 
the women offering us bread, new milk, and kooroot, 
or clotted milk, which is the great delicacy of their 
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table, and wbich even Segnier approved and Abdalla 
did not disdain to imitate. 

"We remained one night with these kind people, and 
my Jerm guides turning out to be sullen, disobedient, 
and ignorant of the road, I dismissed them with a 
gratuity, and obtained from the Kirghis chief four 
young men, mounted and armed, who engaged for a 
small sum to accompany us to Turkistan, through 
tracks well known to them in their rambling life. 

The Kirghis extend over the steppes of Central 
Asia. Like the rest of the nomade tribes, they are 
notorious plunderers ; but they possess a certain sense 
of honour, which secures the stranger who trusts to 
them. A liberal present to the chief made him our 
fast friend, and we felt perfect confidence in our new 
guides. These young men gave us some information 
about the government and habits of their tribes, 
which, though under several chiefs, pay a tribute to 
the ruler of Kokand. They acknowledged that their 
principal spoil was obtained from the Yarkund traders. 

Tarkund is one of the frontier towns of China, and 
the great mart from which the goods of that country 
are brought to Bokhara. The Chinese do not cross 
the boundaries themselves, but the commerce is con- 
ducted by merchants from Bokhara, who visit the 
frontier. Of course, the principal article of traffic is 
tea ; and this the Kirghis rob the traders of as they 
return through the valley of the Sir. A deep ani- 
mosity is, in consequence, felt by the Chinese against 
these freebooters, who retaliate by declaring the 
Chinese to be the worst men on earth. 

We travelled some days up the river, ascending 
heights where the snow never entirely disappears, and 
where we were grateful to find a clear spot for our 
tents. But when our fire was lighted, and we had 
taken the first cup of tea, which we had now learned 
to drink, as the people do in these regions, at every 
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meal, we became comfortably warm, and laugbed mer- 
rily at the slips and accidents of the day. 

As we ascended the mountain of Pamir, we found 
the services of our guides invaluable. They selected 
our bivouac at some spot where they had a cache of 
fuel, the dung of the yaks and camels, collected and 
deposited there on some former passage of the moun-» 
tain. Without this fuel, which they dug out of the 
snow, we could not possibly have had a fire, and must 
have perished from the cold. Occasionally we met 
with some stunted brushwood, which we collected and 
laid on our yaks for evening. 

At length we reached the ridge of this mountain, 
-which in winter must be impassable. At an elevation 
of 15,600 feet above the sea lies the source of the 
Oxus, a noble lake, swarming with aquatic birds, 
and named Sir-i-kol. The ridf^e at the south of the 
lake ascends still above 3,000 feet higher. From 
hence the river takes a course of 1,000 miles, and falls 
into the Sea ol Aral. 

Our learned friend Doloni informed us that the 
discovery of the source of the Oxus was first made 
by two Buddhist pilgrims, about the sixth century, 
and was afterwards found by Marco Polo in 
1277. 

We had passed the skeletons of several camels and 
horses, which had perished in the snow-drifts of winter, 
for they are unable to bear severe cold. We now met 
with the piteous spectacle of a poor camel, which had 
fallen from weakness and cold, and been abandoned. 
It was still living, though covered with birds of prey, 
which were actually devouring it alive. I would have 
shot it, but the guides forbade me, lest the concussion 
of the air should loosen an avalanche, and bring it 
down on our heads ; but Chiousse mercifully ended its 
existence with his knife. 

The descent from the lake to the north is by a 
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series of sloping hills, which brought us gradually 
into rich plains, where the wild cattle fatten without 
restraint, and without fear of man. We encamped 
at the foot of these hills, and while Abdalla prepared 
us some tea, stood contemplating that lofty mountain 
that seemed to shut us out from civilization. At this 
moment we saw a long train ot men and cattle, 
winding up the mountain by a pass considerably 
higher than that we had taken, and which the guides 
assured us was always unsafe, but especially this year, 
for the snow of the preceding winter had accumulated 
dangerously in the higher parts of the mountain. 
We watched with some anxiety these travellers, like 
ourselves, in the wilderness, and even when tliey 
reached a height which rendered them almost undis- 
tinguishable, we still stood gazing at the snow-capped 
mountain, when suddenly we saw a misty wreath 
rolling from the summit ol the mountain, followed by 
a roar like thunder. It was the mighty avalanche 
descending with relentless fury, and sweeping with it 
men, horses, and flocks, into the deep and silent 
lake. 

We were all deeply distressed, but we knew no 
hope remained of any creature having escaped, and 
we could only thank God for our own safety and 
retire to our tents, seriously aliected by this awlul 
scene. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

THE KIEGHIS STEPPES TO lEKUTSK. 

The Wolves of the Steppes.— The Fungi.— Battle of the Wolves 
and wild Horses. — The Salt Lakes. — Voyage down the Irtish 
to Tobolsk. — ^Tomsk. — Krasnayarsk. — ^TheOstyaks. — ^Irkutsk. 
— ^Tae Exiles of Siberia. — Lake Baikal. 

"We pursued our way next morning, our guides being 
now truly at home, for we were entering the Kirgliis 
steppes, peopled solely with these nomade tribes, 
whose wealth is in their flocks, and whose habits are 
usually pastoral ; not that they can altogether resist 
the temptation of a good booty, and we were glad 
that, in our guides, we had the protection of some of 
the people themselves. 

By the advice of our guides, who had really become 
attached to us, we avoided the tents of the tribes, and 
the weather continuing temperate, we encamped on 
the plain, which, though nearly destitute oi trees, 
abounds with bushes, which formed a sort of shelter. 
The guides warned us to avoid the forests of reeds 
which overhang the numerous streams of the steppes, 
as they are generally infested with wolves, animals 
we were not desirous to. encounter, though the 
slaughter they make among the flocks and herds of 
the Kirghis prevents them from being in that furious 
state of famine which renders them so dangerous in 
the Arabian deserts. 

In the daytime, when these ravenous beasts are 
safe in their dens, which are generally burrows in the 
earth, our hunters ventured among the reeds to shoot 
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a few of tlie wild ducks, which haunt the streams. 
The plaice was also plentiful in the rivers, and this 
fish supplied Abdalla with a little variety for our sup- 
pers, which for some days had consisted only of rice, 
in such varied forms as our circumstances would per- 
mit, always accompanied by tea. 

We continued our route, with little variation, over 
this salt and dreary wilderness. One morning we 
were astonished to see the plain, as far as tlie eye 
could reach, apparently covered with snow. Montval, 
after having attentively examined the phenomenon, 
exclaimed, " I have at last seen this extraordinary 
vegetation, which I had heard of with incredulity. 
The plant which wears this strange appearance is a 
kind of venomous fungus, which springs up in one 
night, in the profusion we now behold it, is withered 
and destroyed by the noon-day sun, and again renewed 
the succeeding night." 

One night we had encamped near a reedy stream, 
and were all sleeping peacefully, when we were roused 
by a tremendous noise of howling and neighing, with 
a rushing noise, as if an army was upon us. I called 
my dismayed forces round me, armed them, and went 
out to reconnoitre. At a hundred yards' distance 
from the tent, we saw, by the bright light of the moon, 
a furious battle going on between a numerous pack 
of the small wolves of the steppes, and a body of wild 
horses, which had ranged themselves in perfect order 
of battle, and were charging on the wolves with irre- 
sistible force. 

The foals appeared to be inclosed in a circle, sur- 
rounded by the anxious mothers, while the sires were 
doing battle for them, trampling down the wolves, 
and tearing them with their teeth. Now and then an 
active wolf fastened on the throat of his opponent, 
and being immediately reinforced by five or six of 
his friends, succeeded in destroying the horse; but 
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in numbers and in power the steeds had the advan- 
tage, and soon put their enemies to flight, leaving 
several bodies on the field, which were vindictively 
trampled on, and utterly crushed. 

As we stood gazing on the fray, I confess my feel- 
ings were not perfectly calm ; but Montval, with the 
enthusiasm of a naturalist, remarked, — 

" "We are quite ignorant ot the parent stock of 
the horse, and it is a doubtful question to me whe- 
ther these animals, now certainly to be considered in 
a wild state, have not originally been derived from 
some domesticated stock, as is undoubtedly the case in 
South America, where the horse was first introduced 
by the Spaniards." 

" And these warrior quadrupeds," continued Doloni, 
" may probably be the descendants of the immense 
numbers possessed by the Scythians, who were all 
horsemen. It is an historical fact, that some ot their 
leaders would bring into the field two, or even three 
hundred thousand mounted warriors. The speed and 
hardihood of those animals are recorded as being 
unequalled in the days when the Arabian horse is 
unmeutioned. It is somewhat unaccountable, that 
the Parthian s, who were likewise celebrated eques- 
trians, should have fought on foot in the army of 
Xerxes." 

I remained in the mean time very anxious till the 
issue of the battle, when the horses, to my great joy, 
galloped off, regardless of our presence. Neverthe- 
less, 1 set a watch till daylight enabled us to leave 
this dangerous neighbourhood, for we were not with* 
out fear that the discomfited party might return, and 
indemnify themselves for their defeat by falling on 
our less pugnacious cattle. 

Notwithstanding the risks of our wandering life, 
we became accustomed to it, and having relinquished 
our plan of visiting Turkistan, we continued our 
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mminer sun, the salt is crystallized, and carried by 
the waves to the banks." 

At the next lake we arrived at, these crystals, unitr 
ing, had formed a thick and solid floor, extended over 
the surface of the water like a field of ice. The upper 
surface of the mass was of a snowy hue, and the 
part below of a brilliant violet-colour, shining like 
amethysts. This crystal surface was nine inches 
thick, and so strong, that our whole caravan crossed 
it in safety. 

There was a large warehouse established on the ^ 
banks of this lake, from which several waggons, 
loaded with the salt, were just setting out, to ship 
their load on the Irtish, to descend the river to 
Tobolsk. After some refreshment at the house of 
the overseer of the salt-warehouse, we joined the w^ag- 
gons, and accompanied them to the banks of the 
river. Ingardin questioned the superintendent, as we 
went slowly along, on the amount of the trade done 
at these laKes, and learnt that from this lake alone 
several millions of poods (ot thirty-six pounds each) 
were annually sent down the river to the great mart 
of Tobolsk, in rude, heavy vessels, which, after their 
cargo is discharged, are broken up and sold, as it would 
be impossible to draw such unwieldy craft up against 
the stream. This necessarily occasions a great 
destruction of timber in a district where it is already 
scarce. 

"When we reached the river, we parted from our 
Kirghis guides, bestowing on them a liberal gratuity 
beyond the stipulated reward, to which we added the 
gift of the remaining yaks. They returned, very happy, 
to join the first Q&vfl>ynn of their tribe that they met 
with. I then hiiwf a vessel, in which we embarked, 
and drifting rapidly down the Irtish, enjoyed the 
.repose we all had long needed. 

We went directly to Tobolsk, which it was needful 
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that I should reach as speedily as possible. We were 
pleased with the situation of the town, which stands 
on the top of a hill, commanding a view* ot the 
magnificent river Irtish. The small river Tobol, irom 
whence the town derives its name, passes through it 
to fall into the Irtish. 

On entering the town, which lies in the midst of 
rich corn-fields, pastures, and gardens, we obtained, 
by means of our letters, a large well-built wooden 
house, with stoves, and all the comforts the climate 
demands. Most thankful we were to feel the change 
from the desert to all the plenty and pleasures of civil- 
ized life. My letters procured us introductions into 
the very intelligent society of the place, and enabled 
me to learn the best mode of proceeding into the 
interior of Siberia, and from thence down one of the 
great rivers to the shores of the Arctic Ocean, which 
I fully hoped to be able to reach. 

I found that through the intercession of my kind 
friend, the Russian ambassador at Teheran, an order 
from his Imperial Majesty lay for me at Tobolsk, 
enabling me to procure horses, rein-deer, or dogs at 
the posts throughout his dominions, an invaluable 
privilege, without which all our efforts would be 
paralyzed. 

This is the only place where we could have procured 
the necessaries for the approaching severe season. "We 
therelbre purchased a large stock of furs. The light 
warm dress worn by the Siberians has the fur turned 
inwards, and an outer garb of silk or cloth protects 
the peltry from injury by damp. "We each bought one 
of these dresses, which completely protect the wearer 
from head to foot. 

Segnier purchased some spedll luxuries for the 
journey, especially a quantity of tfee rich dried apricot 
of Bokhara, a most delicate sweetmeat. It is remark- 
able that the kernel ol this apricot, unlike that of 
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the apricots of Europe, is perfectly sweet. It was 
Montval's opinion, that a peculiar mode of culti- 
vation would remove the poisonous bitter quality from 
the kernels of any of the stone-fruits. 

We remained in Tobolsk till December, when the 
snow was sufficiently frozen to enable us to travel on 
sledges ; for wheel-carriages, besides being less speedy, 
would have been almost useless at this season. 

"We purchased sledges of two kinds. The larger, or 
winter sledges, were well covered within and without 
with felt, and from the roof was suspended a mat, which 
could be let down in very severe weather. These 
were to be drawn by horses. 

The smaller sledges, also covered, are called yartu 
They are light, and can be drawn either by dogs or 
rein-deer. Travellers lie at full length, snugly covered, 
in this vehicle, and the driver sits before on a box con- 
venient for stowing luggage. We had also some open 
sledges to be drawn by horses. We were fortunate 
enough to meet with two Yakuts who had come to 
Tobolsk to sell their furs, and who readily agreed to 
be our attendants and guides aa fer as Yakutsk, their 
home. 

When the time came for our departure, I found a 
little reluctance in some of my friends to leave their 
life of ease and luxury. 

" I am perfectly satisfied with Tobolsk," said Seg- 
nier ; " the people are remarkably hospitable, and the 

Sheasant and the cock of the woods are superlative 
elicacies." 
" Tetrao tetrix, and Tetrao arogallus^^^^d^di Montval, 
who had great regard for the nomenclature of science. 

" Call them what you will," continued Segnier, 
" they are luxuries. Then the fish is unequalled, and 
the vegetables and fruit excellent. I only object to 
the eternal tea. Since we left Turkey we have lost 
one of the great blessings of life, coffee." 
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After all, we started in excellent spirits, with plenty 
of stores, furs to protect us, and our two Yakut 
guides, with Chiousse and Dominic, acting as drivers 
to the sledges. 

The journey to Tomsk took about a fortnight, which 
the monotony of the snow-covered scenery rendered 
exceedingly dull. We crossed many frozen lakes 
apparently in a beautiful situation, but the guides 
assured us that when they passed these lakes in the 
summer, they were warned that the water was poison- 
ous, destroying numbers of cattle and horses which 
drink there. Dr. Codonel would wUlingly have had 
us break the ice and endeavour to procure some of the 
water, that he might analyze it, but our time was pre- 
cious, and we never loitered till we reached Tomsk. 

At Tomsk we first met with the unfortunate exiles 
whose fate casts such a gloom over the very name of 
Siberia. They are employed in weaving and other 
labours here, in houses appropriated to them. Many 
moving tales of their sufferings were told to us by the 
venerable old man in whose house we were lodged. 
He was of one of the old Siberian families called 
Boyars. He was proud to speak of his ancient birth, 
and of the deeds of his ancestors ; the distinction of 
being one of the Cossacks of Tomsk was no small 
boast ; for since the foundation of the town, in all 
Eussian warfare these heroes have been celebrated. 

Our host was hospitable, and treated us with pre- 
parations of honey in profusion, especially honey- 
cakes, and an agreeable beverage of honey-water and 
spices. Montval thus ascertained the existence of the 
Siberian honey-bee. He also found here the bunting 
Umberiza, which lives during the winter on such seed£ 
of the umbelliferce as escape the frost. 

"We next went on to Elrasnayarsk, followed con- 
stantly by the lamiliar magpie, which seems to exist in 
every latitude. This is a pleasant and populous place, 
L 2 
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abounding in Siberian luxuries, and Segnier was eou- 
tent with the native wines, which are made by mingling 
spirit, sugar, and water, with the expressed juice of 
the raspberry, cowberry, or cloud-berry. One deliciouB 
and sparkling liquor was flavoured with the wild rose. 
At Krasnayarsk we met with some of the Ostyaks of 
the district, a strange race, with habits peculiarly 
distinct from the modem inhabitants of Siberia. 
Doloni suggested that the name Ostyak, being derived 
from a Tartar word, signifying a stranger, these Ostyaks 
may have descended from the primitive tribes, whose 
existence would have been quite forgotten, but for 
their burial-places, still called the strangers' graves^ 
which lie at the foot of the Sayan and Busnetsk 
mountains. Among these graves many relics are cour 
tinually found attesting these " strangers " to have 
been skilled in the arts : elegant articles in bronze, 
trinkets, mining tools, and small polished metal 
mirrors. Doloni was happy enough, through the 
kindness of the governor, to obtain some of these 
relics, which he conceived must have belonged to a 
people devoted to the Buddhist fedth, a proof of the 
great antiquity of that worship. 

Leaving Krasnayarsk, we passed more salt-lakes, 
and then reached a country of hills, which must be 
cheerful in the spring. Tliough the snow, the tall 
and slender larch, the fir, and the lovely birch with its 
white stems, so truly a Bussian tree, were easily 
distinguished, even in the night of an arctic winter. 

Though the cold was more severe than we had ever 
experienced, yet our mode of travelling was easy, the 
scenery beautiful, our fur dresses perfectly air-tight, 
and we reached the important city of Irkutsk in 
excellent health. "We presented our letters to the 
governor, and were received with cordial politeness. 
A large house was allotted to us, and we were sup- 
plied with a profusion of fresh provisions. 
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Irkutsk is situated on a beautiful plain, watered hj 
the river Angara. We did not, as we had hoped, find 
the river frozen, which would have made our progress 
much easier. Irkutsk is a place of great trade, 
especially with China, and we found the furniture, 
dresses, and even the countenances of the people, to 
have a Chinese cast. 

The governor conducted us over the work-shops of 
the wretched exiles. These men, who were engaged in 
every useful labour, were decently clad and well fed ; 
but the air of melancholy which rested on their faces 
was painful to the feeling heart. Doubtless many of 
these were offenders against the laws of God, and 
justly punished for their crimes; but under the 
despotic rule of Eussia, many a man is deprived of his 
freedom and his home for political offences that would 
not be recognised in a liberal government. In all 
cases the wife is allowed to accompany her husband ; 
but she must wear the convict dress, and submit to all 
the privations of a convict. Unhappily the children 
are frequently detained by the powerful proprietors 
of the thinly-popidated districts of Eussia ; and this 
is the most cruel pang to the exile, for the separation 
is till death. All these " unfortunates," as they are 
called in Siberia, are compelled to walk in chains to 
their place of exile, frequently a journey of six months. 
How they ever reach the place of their destination 
alive, is wonderful ; but this is never inquired into. 
From the moment they set out on their exile, they are 
politically/ dead ; their names are blotted out of the 
social world, and they are merely distinguished by a 
certain number. 

The treatment of those condemned for political 
offences is unspeakably cruel. Thousands of the 
noble and educated classes, who have spoken or 
written against the government, are plunged into the 
depths of the mines, or into the pestilential air of che- 
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mical works, to labour in frigbtful misery, till death 
releases them. They die without a name: it is 
merely recorded, that such a number is vacant. 

Waiting till the river was frozen, we made our 
excursion to the Lake, or rather the Sea, of Baikal, 
which was now passable in sledges. Over this lake 
the exiles are transported to the mines of Nerchinsk, 
and the sledges, or vessels, as the season may be, 
return with metal from the mines, or with tea from 
the Chinese mart. 

The lake is seventy miles across, and such is the 
unsteadiness of the winds, that vessels are frequently 
seventeen days in crossing to the mouth of the 
Selenga. 
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lEKITTSK TO YAKUTSK. 



The Yurts of- the Biii-aets.— The Tunguzes.— Yakutsk.— Pre- 
parations for the Northern Journey. — The Yakuts. — Storm 
among the Mountains. — ^The Stranger's Cave. — Story of the 
Mandarin's Son. — His Political Offences, and Banishment to 
the Mines of Siberia. 

"We provided a good supply of tea^ sugar, dried fish, 
and bread, and early in January left Irkutsk for 
Yakutsk. We passed rapidly along on our sledges, 
through a dreary treeless country, over a white field 
of snow. The guides recognised the road by heaps of 
earth raised at intervals, on each of which a post was 
^xed. We rested at night in the shelter of some 
post-house, or in the i/urt or hut of the Buraets, a 
hunting tribe, who use the bow, and have large herds 
of cattle, with all the necessaries of life. Near one of 
these yurts we captured the striped squirrel, a beau- 
tiful creature, whose fur is highly valued ; it is smaller 
than the European squirrel, and curiously marked 
with black stripes, on a fawn-coloured ground. 

It was in this yurt that an old woman amused my 
brother by telling him, that beyond Kamschatka we 
should arrive at a country where all the houses were 
roofed with gold ; evidently one of those traditions 
of the wonders of another hemisphere, which fired 
the early European adventurers to seek the unknown 
coasts of America. 

In our progress we met with several exiles who had 
been allowed to settle on allotments of land. If these 
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are fortunate enough to have their families with them, 
they may rather be regarded as colonists, and are the 
most favoured of these unhappy men. After reaching 
the Lena, we travelled smoothly on its frozen surface. 
As we passed the yurts, Dr. Codonel was much struck 
with the number ol cases oi goitre^ the first he had 
seen in Siberia. The wretched victims of this disease 
had the leaden complexion, projecting eyes, and idiotic 
gaze of imbecility. This calamity is peculiar to the 
natives of the soil, the exiles never suffering 
from it. 

We now reached the district of the Tunguzes, the 
original inhabitants, who still preserve a certain inde- 
pendence, and refuse to submit entirely to the Eussian 
government. We rested in their yurts, which were 
warm and not incommodious. In several of these 
yurts we remarked a small singing-bird in confinement, 
whose notes were delightful to our ears, and were not 
unlike those of the European bulfinch. In appearance, 
however, it rather resembled the robin, having a black 
conical bill, the back ash-grey, the wings black, 
streaked with white, and the breast a brilliant red. 
Montval pronounced it to be the Fyrrhula rMcella. 
I was grieved to hear that numbers of these pretty 
songsters are snared in the snow, and eaten. But 
Abdalla rejoiced when the good people of the yurt 
brought him a basket full of victims ; and as they sup- 
plied him with flour, he had the pleasure of making a 
pdte, which we aU enjoyed, forgetting all sentiment. 
Abdalla, however, declared his pie was a failure, 
from the perfect inadequacy of the beaten clay fire- 

Elace of the yurt to perform the office of a regular- 
uilt oven. 
At the junction of the Lena and the Yitim, we 
met, at the post-house, some of the workmen em- 
ployed in the mica-quarries, which lie about 300 miles 
from the mouth of the river. Montval asked many 
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questions about the mineral. Ingardin was also cu- 
rious in the matter ; for mica, employed for windows 
through the whole of Siberia, is supplied fix)m these 
quarries. 

The men showed Montval some plates of brown 
mica, offering for sale also garnets, amethysts, and 
fragments of mammoth's tusks, which they had met 
with in their labours. In the clefts of the enamel of 
the tusks was a deposit of blue phosphate of iron. 
Montval would have paid extravagantly for these spe- 
cimens ; but Ingardin's prudence and business habits 
procured him a reasonable bargain. 

As we approached Yakutsk, we met men and 
women riding on oxen, with a ring through the nose, 
to which a rein is attached. In no other part of Asia 
where the climate is so cold do these animals exist, 
and Montval believed they must be the descendants 
of some wild breed of oxen which had inhabited these 
regions in an earlier age of the world, when the 
winters of the north were less severe. In the lakes 
and in the river skulls are often found, which Montval 
judged to be similar to those of the bisons of 
America, and probably the skulls of the ancestors 
of the present degenerate, but useful Yakutian 
cattle. 

On producing our letters at Yakutsk, we had a 
handsome wooden house assigned to us, in one of the 
best streets of this " city of the Yakuts," as the people 
pompously name it. The winters of this place are of 
unexampled severity. The greatest cold which has 
been produced by artificial means, by the most pro- 
found chemists, is only eight degrees below the tem- 
perature of Yakutsk in the winter. A short summer 
continues from May to September, and if the Yakuts 
could be weaned from their nomadic habits, they 
might successfully cultivate the ground, the exiles 
growing vegetables of many kinds. 
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In many of the houses the windows are formed of 
plates of ice, rendered perfectly air-tight by pouring 
water round the edges, which immediately freezes and 
secures them. 

Yakutsk is a great trading mart. The merchants 
fix)m Irkutsk bring hither the productions of China, 
with sugar, brandy, and hardware, receiving in return 
rich furs, and fossils, the remains of an earlier world, 
which are brought from Behring's Straits, from the 
shores of the Arctic, and from the mountains of 
Olekma and Aldan. 

We were so well satisfied with our Yakut guides 
that we secured a continuance of their services, as 
they had been accustomed to visit the northern shores. 
They were attached to us, and grateful for our libe- 
rality, gladly accompanied us when we once more 
started on our sledges, provided with a large quantity 
of stores, especially of a pecidiar Yakutian prepa- 
ration, large slices of beef dried by exposure to the 
frost for a whole winter. This process supersedes the 
necessity ot cookery, and the result is a savoury and 
delicate food, greatly superior to the came secco of 
South America. The Yakuts themselves prefer horse- 
flesh, but we carefully ascertained that our dried meat 
was really the flesh of oxen. "We had also a quantity 
of sukhariy bread cut into cubes^ and dried quite 
hard. We had tea, sugar, and Yakutian butter, 
which is a sort of cheese, stowed into leather bags. 
In addition to our stores, we carried three tents of 
soft rein-deer skin, for much of the road is uninhabited, 
and with the addition of our iron kettle for tea, and 
copper cooking vessel, we loaded two large sledges. 

We set out in good spirits, proposing to make our 
way first to Nishne Kolymsk, at the mouth of the 
Kolyma. For the first few days we sheltered at night 
in post-houses and yurts ; then losing sight of human 
habitations, we wound along the foot of pine-covered 
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mountains. But we continued cheerful and active. 
Doloni could be only speculative in this wild region ; 
but De la Bastide, who had ascertained the meridian 
of the Siberian magnetic pole between Irkutsk and 
Yakutsk, was continually making observations in that 
clear, calm atmosphere. When the Yakuts saw him 
usin*^ his transit instruments, they asserted that he 
kept an account of all the stars, and that he had been 
sent into Siberia to find out one that was lost. 

These Yakuts are of highly poetical imagination, and 
improvise songs on any new scene or occurrence. Our 
guides were continually pouring forth their monoto- 
nous and extemporaneous ballads, the music of which 
consists of only two notes, the higher note following 
the lower till the end of the first stanza, when the 
order is reversed. This air has a melancholy, but 
musical effect. If a bird flies over their head, they 
make a song of great length on its flight. They sing 
of the trees of the forest conversing with each other, 
and give language and feeling to all inanimate objects. 
Their state of half-paganism rendered their rude 
poetry more wild and extraordinary. Doloni took 
great pains with our guides to enlighten and improve 
their religious notions, and wean them from their 
superstitious devotion to the spirit of the mountain 
and the spirit of the river. 

"We generally selected for our encampment a spot 
sheltered by the mountains, and in the midst of the 
tall, dark firs, whose wintry foliage protected us from 
the keen air. We pitched our tents on three sides 
of a square, strewed the hard frozen ground with brush- 
wood, and over this spread our blankets. In the 
midst of the square the fire was made, and the cook- 
ing proceeded, while the horses were unharnessed, 
rubbed down, fed, and tied to the trees for the night. 
The guides then prepared their own rude sleeping- 
place on the open side of the square. 
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on the Harz mountains into the clutches of the fiend 
spirit, and I felt more fear than any mortal foe could 
have inspired me with. 

At last we reached, as nearly as I could calculate, the 
spot where we had seen the light ; but now darkness 
reigned around us. We paused and looked anxiously 
round, but all was silence and desolation. Suddenly, 
through the clear still air, I distinguished a low 
breathing. My heart beat, for I believed we must 
have come on the den of a bear. I prepared my rifle, 
and cautiously proceeded; but itwas impossible to move 
without producing a rustling of the bushes, and in a 
moment my path was opposed by a wild, unearthly 
figure, rushing towards me, holding a torch and a 
glittering knife. I hastily cried out in the Eussian 
language, " Hold! I am a friend!" He dropped his 
uplifted hand, and repeated, in a tone of bitterness and 
desperation, " A friend 1 — and to me !" 

I had now surveyed his appearance. His dress was 
in a thousand tatters, his hair and beard long and 
wild,* his face gaunt and meagre ; but I remarked that 
his countenance had more of the Tartar than the 
Eussian cast. 

I told him we were a party of travellers, journeying 
among the mountains to study nature and to advance 
science ; that an accident had arrested us in these 
inhospitable wilds, and we were searching for some 
cave to shelter us for the night when we were attracted 
by his light. 

" To my utter destruction,'* cried he ; " yet will I 
not refuse the call of humanity, though it involve me 
in perdition. Follow me." 

He pushed aside the bushes and disclosed a low 
aperture in the rocks, which he entered stooping. "VVe 
followed him through a long, narrow, winding passage, 
till we came to a spacious cavern, lighted and warmed 
by a blazing fire. There was a large stone in the middle 
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of the cave, which seemed to be used for a table, and 
a lower one for a seat. In one comer lay a pile of 
moss covered with skins, apparently a bed, but rather 
resembling the lair ol some wild beast. 

On the stone table lay some neatly-cut spoons and 
chopsticks, such as are used by the Chinese. A wooden 
bowl and some wooden trenchers were all evidently 
Irom the hand of the same unpractised workman. 
Across the fire some sticks were placed, on which 
slices of venison were broiling with a most appetizing 
smell. Excepting this approach to comfort, the whole 
place proclaimed destitution and misery. 

" Will this shelter suffice for you?" said the stranger; 
" I ofler you it at the risk of my liie, for how can I 
depend on you all to preserve the secret of my 
retreat ?" 

I pledged my honour that we would not betray him, 
and leaving him to provide a larger supply of venison 
from a deer, lying half cut up in a distant comer, we 
hastened to our party, and in a few words I told our 
adventure and arranged our removal. Chiousse and 
my brother undertook to carry the wounded Yakut. 
To Segnier and Abdalla I committed the task of 
bringing up provisions and cooking- apparatus, and 
the rest of us carried cushions, furs, and the move- 
ables from the sledges, which we turned over and left. 
Eor the present, we were compelled to abandon the 
horses; but as soon as daylight appeared, Dominic 
and the other guide were to return and search for 
them. 

Our host seemed, at first, startled at the appearance 
of so large a party ; but his fears subsiding, we were 
struck by the mild and polished manner with which 
he welcomed us, and freely ofiered the rude accom- 
modation he possessed. But we soon made the cave 
look like a human habitation. Abdalla undertook all 
the duties of the table, the servants busied themselves. 
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and I besought the stranger, that, if it was not too 
offensive to his feelings, he would, while they were pre- 
paring supper, communicate to us his tale of sorrow. 

'* You must have suffered some heavy calamity," 
I added, " for I perceive you are a man of education, 
of humanity, and of noble rank." 

" And yet, strangers," said he, " I am a convicted 
murderer." 

I was somewhat startled at these words ; but the 
very declaration proved to me that he had been 
wronged, and I begged him to explain. 

He began — " I see you are all noble, and will believe 
me, stranger and outcast as I am. Listen, then, to my 
wrongs. I am the son of a mandarin of Pekin, brought 
up in wealth and indulgence. From my earliest youth 
I had a desire to penetrate beyond the barriers of our 
country, unequalled as I believed it to be, that I might 
compare it with the unknown world. 

" I obtained the emperor's permission and jny 
father's consent to complete my education in Europe. 
I visited Italy, the land of beauty, rich with the glories 
of the past ; I acquired there the learning of ancient 
nations. I went to Germany and to France, and 
learned something of that profound knowledge of 
science which distinguishes those great nations. 

" In Gl-ermany I formed the acquaintance of a young 
Russian nobleman, who induced me to visit the capital 
of his country, the most extensive empire of the world 
except our own. I was well received, though, bv the 
advice of my friend, I travelled and was introduced 
under a fictitious name. 

" I was struck with astonishment at the immense 
resources, the boundless riches, the learning and refine- 
ment of this empire. In the enthusiasm of my delight 
I committed my opinions to paper, and my partial 
friend induced me to publish them. The pamphlet 
was well received, the nobles praised it, the emperor. 
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even, overwhelmed me with tokens of his regard, and 
gave me permission to travel, unquestioned, through 
his dominions. 

" I did so ; and my eyes were opened. I saw, amidst 
pomp and luxury, misery and destitution; I saw 
amidst power and knowledge, slavery and cruel op- 
pression. Once more I wrote, but I now consulted no 
one, and I published my condemnation oi an evil 
system. I declared my conviction that an absolute 
monarchy might exist, — did exist, as I happily knew, — 
where slavery and barbarous laws were unknown ; 
where a despotic monarch ruled a free people, by the 
laws of justice and love. 

" I then entered into details of the abuses I had 
observed, and respectfully pointed out a plan of reform. 
Perhaps I was not sufficiently humble in stating my 
opinions ; perhaps I could not forget I was the son of 
a mandarin of China ; or still worse, perhaps I was 
imprudent in attempting to raise my feeble voice alone 
in such a mighty cause. 

" No matter, I have never reflected on the conse- 
quence when I was called on to fidfil an imperious 
duty. I gave my opinions freely to the people of 
Eussia, and as my publications were distributed 
largely and without cnarge, thousands were spread 
before the government could arrest their progress. 

" Then its action was prompt. As soon as my 
friend had received my pamphlet, he flew to me ; he 
besought me to leave the city, to leave the country. 
He offered me every facility to escape ; he assured me 
I had brought on my head the vengeance ot the govern- 
ment ; but this I could not believe, and I declined to 
abscond like a criminal. 

" I requested him to leave me immediately, and to 
visit me no more till the rumour of my offence had 
subsided. Above all, I made him promise, that under 
no circumstances he would reveal my real name, or 
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any particulars I had confided to him about myself. 
I did not wish that any account of my rashness should, 
through the merchants, reach Pekm. He promised 
all I wished, embraced me, in an agony, and we 
parted, to meet no more. 

" That very evening, as I sat alone in my study, I 
heard a loud knocking at my gate, and a trampling of 
feet along the passage. It was then too late to 
escape, nor did I attempt it, for I thought that the 
emperor of Eussia would never offend the Celestial 
Empire by injustice to one of her subjects. I nerved 
myself for endurance, but was unprepared for insult. 

" Three oi the emperor's guards entered my study, 
and rudely seizing me, declared I was their prisoner. 
Indignant at this brutal assault, and firm in the 
righteousness oi my cause, I shook them from me, 
and was preparing to withdraw into an inner room, 
when one of the ruffians, seeing my pistols lying on 
the table, caught up one, and at the moment one of 
his colleagues was rushing on me again, he fired and shot 
the man to the heart. As he fell, I forgot my own 
safety, and turned to assist him ; but it was too late. 
As I bent over the wretched victim, I marked sig- 
nificant glances pass between the two soldiers, and 
I felt with a shuddering of horror that it was their 
intention to fix on me the stigma of murder. The 
report of fire-arms soon summoned the remainder of 
the party, and the room was filled with the soldiers of 
the emperor. The two abandoned wretches imme- 
diately pointed me out as the murderer of their com- 
panion ; pride and indignation kept me silent, and I 
was seized, fettered, and carried off to a dungeon, 
before I had time to contemplate my situation. 

" What I endured in that abode of misery I forbear 
to tell ; finally, I was brought to trial, — such trial as 
despotism allows. No allusion was made to my political 
ofience ; I stood at that bar arraigned as a murderer ! 
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I read in the eyes of my judges their exultation that 
they were thus enabled to revenge the offence against 
the government, without the odium of a state trial ; for 
I was now only a common criminal. 

" I spoke a few words, simply stating the facts of the 
case, but I was scarcely listened to. My own pistol 
was found discharged ; the soldiers testified that their 
comrade was slain by my hand ; and though much dis- 
crepancy was displayed in their statement of the facts, 
it passed unnoticed. I was convicted, but through 
the mercy of the emperor, as I was a foreigner, the 
judges pronounced that my life was to be spared. I 
was not even condemned to the degrading torture of 
the knout. I was merely banished to the mines for 
life ! 

" Still I never pronounced the name which was now 
tarnished with infamy. I retired stunned and speech- 
less to my prison. Spare me the painful recital of 
my long and miserable journey to that infernal abode 
to which I was consigned, till death should release me, 
where I was mingled with the vilest of criminals, con- 
demned to the most cruel labour, and deprived of 
every ray of hope that might render life endurable. 

" How often I prayed for death ! Ton, who profess 
a strange belief, would probably have sought it ; but 
we are forbidden to interrupt the designs of the 
Great Creator, and I lived on in utter wretchedness 
and despair. 

" A long period elapsed ; I took no account of time ; 
all was a blank to me, till one day when some new 
wretches were added to our number, I heard the name 
I had taken in Eussia pronounced by one of the exiles ; 
and I recognised him as a man I had employed as a 
servant in St. Petersburg. In the intervals of our 
labour, the man sought my side, and told his tale. 
He had joined a gang of robbers, been taken, and con- 
demned. "When in the dungeons of St. Petersburg 
K 2 
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he had met with the wretch for whose dark deed I 
was suffering. From his lips he had learned, that, being 
for flagrant crimes sentenced to the cruel punishment 
of the knout, he had, in the anguish of the torture, 
believing himself djdng, confessed his crime, and his 
injustice to me. He was still suffering agonies from 
the infliction, but the surgeon said lie might recover. 
One morning he disappeared ; none knew what his 
fate was; he was heard of no more. Ivan, my old 
servant, believed that he was either privately executed, 
or buried in one of the mines. 

" Still I foolishly believed that his confession, which 
might be corroborated by his companion, would obtain 
my release ; as if oppression ever relied its fangs 
when once its victim was seized." 
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" Months passed on, and my fate was still unchanged ; 
yet I had now some one to commune with, and 
*Ki-chan, the son of the first mandarin of Pekin, con- 
descended to associate with a robber. "We even had 
some vague plans of an escape. Ivan, who was a skilful 
workman, contrived to form some rude iron knives and 
other instruments, which we buried, as soon as they 
were made, in a comer of our wretched hut. 

" How we ever could hope to escape from that sub- 
terranean prison I know not, but day after day that 
shadowy hope kept us alive. But a deadly pestilence 
broke out in the mine ; hundreds were released from 
their misery, and I trusted my hour was arrived. I 
was disappointed; Ivan was seized with the fever 
before I was, and died in my arms. I wept over the 
dishonoured criminal ; but it was for myself I wept, for 
I was now utterly desolate. 

" That very night the fever attacked me, and, in my 
delirium, I dug up one of the knives from our secret 
receptacle, and concealed it under my prison dress. I 
believe that my design must have been self-murder ; 
but utter prostration happily overtook me. I have 
no recollection of being removed ; but in the first 
dawn of reason, I was sensible that I was again in the 
blessed light of heaven. 
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" The kind surgeon, whom I had known in the mine 
from his periodical visits, entered soon after, and, after 
congratulating me on my restoration, he told me that 
he had insisted on giving the * unfortunates ' a chance 
of recovery, by bringing them into purer air, but had 
only effected his purpose by threatening the stem 
governor to write a statement to St. Petersburg, if his 
suggestion was not attended to. Under this improved 
treatment several patients had recovered, and been 
sent down again to their melancholy prison. 

" My case from the first had been considered hope- 
less, and, indeed, I had lain so long in a state of insensi- 
bility, that No. 1,363 had been reported dead, among 
the hundreds who were really so. 

" The good doctor was surprised to find from my 
conversation, that I was a person of education ; and 
though I was in too weak a state to talk much, he 
extracted from me, at several visits, the greatest part 
of my sad tale. A female attendant was usually 
present, but we always spoke in German. 

" The surgeon was a compassionate and skilful man, 
whom tyranny compelled to his painful duty. He 
labourea to restore me to health, but hinted that the 
longer I appeared feeble, the better, as my returning 
strength would condemn me again to my prison. As 
I lay on my hard couch, I projected a hundred plans. 
I was determined, so soon as my strength returned, to 
make an attempt to escape, preferring the risk of being 
shot by my pursuers, to the misery of being plunged 
again into that abode of horrors. 

" I believe my good doctor suspected my intentions, 
but he affected to treat me still as if in danger, and I 
sedulously avoided making him my confidant, lest any 
blame should rest on him. By his order, I was 
allowed a separate room, lest the disease should return 
if I mingled with the infected. I watched the oppor- 
tunity, when the nurse, believing me asleep, left the 
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I'oom ; I tried my strength, and was delighted to find 
that I could walk, though but feebly, which I attri- 
buted in part to my spare diet. But a large store of 
dried beef was kept in the room where I lay, and, 
without being suspected, I daily added to the slender 
portion of biscuit and tea ordered for me, a plentiful 
meal of beef. 

"I felt my strength increase, and at length felt 
myself able to undertake the desperate attempt to 
escape, if an opportunity offered. But I still lay, day 
after day, silent and almost motionless, and the nurse 
considered me a dying man. 

" One day the doctor told me, in the presence of my 
attendant, that he should be absent for a week, but 
would leave medicines near me, and hoped, on his 
return, to find me better. With one significant glance, 
I revealed to him my project ; I saw that he under-* 
stood me, for he lifted up his eyes to heaven, and I 
felt that he was offering up for me the Christians' 
prayers, which I have learned to respect and honour, 
since I have found, in their creed, humanity and 
love. 

" He put down a small phial, from which he told the 
woman she might give me a few drops, if I was rest- 
less. I understood his motive for this, and stretching 
out my hand, feebly demanded the bottle, which the 
nurse put into my hands, probably hoping that I would 
swallow the whole contents, and thus rid her of her 
charge ; but I had other intentions. The doctor took 
leave of me, with tears in his eyes, and his departure 
was the signal for the commencement of my prepara- 
tions. 

" I had discovered that my coarse prison coat which 
lay near me, still contained my one treasure, the knife 
Ivan had made. I was compelled to content myself 
with this, for no other weapon was in my power. The 
day seemed endless, but night arrived at last. My 
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nurse began to prepare her supper of beef soup, mixed 
with bread and vegetables. I took the opportunity of 
her being absent a few moments from the room, to 
spring from my bed and pour into her mess the whole of 
the opiate. I lay down again breathless with agitation 
and fear, lest she should discover my attempt ; but 
my apparent helplessness rendered her wholly unsus- 
picious. 

" Half an hour after she sat down to her supper, 
though I was alarmed to see that she was dissatisfied 
with her cookery, and several times added salt to 
improve the flavour ; but, like all the Siberians, she 
was a large feeder, and she swallowed greedily the 
whole contents of the capacious bowl. Then I watched 
anxiously for the effects. She began to put her rooms 
into order, locked the doors, and deposited the keys 
on a table in her own small room, of which I had a 
view through the open door, as I lay on my bed. 

" She then brought to me a bowl of milk, which I 
perceived she was scarcely able to hold, for the lethargy 
was already stealing upon her. She did not seem her- 
self suspicious of any unusual circumstance, but 
retired to her room, lay down, and in a few minutes 
was, I am certain, perfectly unconscious. 

" I rose cautiously and approached her bed, lighted 
by the moon, which shone even through the dim mica 
windows. She was plunged in a deep sleep, which, 
I trusted to the doctor's caution, might not be the 
sleep of death. I dressed myself, placed my knife in 
my girdle, and filled a bread-bag, which I had long 
marked for the purpose, with dried beef and biscuits, 
which were both at hand. 

" At last I took my blanket, wrapped it round me, 
and taking up the keys, with a trembling hand I 
opened the doors and found myself alone and free, 
Tinder the blessed moonlight. I took the precaution 
to lock the doors and fling away the keys, and per- 
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ceiving a small axe lying on a block of wood before the 
hut, I took possession of it. 

" I looked carefully round, but nothing met my eyes 
save the wild mountain-side, covered with entangled 
bushes. Fortunately it was summer, and no snow lay 
to mark my track ; so, binding the blanket firmly round 
me, I plunged desperately into the thickest part of 
the wood. For hours I rushed forward without aim, 
almost without consciousness, till I absolutely sank 
down exhausted. 

" I crept under the bushes, ate some food, and slept 
long and deeply. I rose refreshed, and pursued my 
way through the untrodden forest, still Keeping on 
the mountain-side, where I might find a hiding-place 
in case of pursuit. And thus I went on for days, 
continually meeting with mountain-streams, which 
supplied me with water,, but my food was now 
exhausted. Still my botanical knowledge enabled me 
to distinguish the fruits and roots of the earth which 
were wholesome, and on those I supported life. 

" At length I was compelled to cross the open plains 
in my prison dress, and my terrors were extreme. 
I reached a lonely yurt, and for the first time since 
my exile, ventured to enter the dwelling of man. 

" I found the sole inhabitant a woman, who started 
and screamed at the sight of such a miserable object. 
I spoke to her in her own language, and besought her 
to pity me; I told her I was an innocent man, 
escaped from an unjust captivity, and if she did not 
aid me, I must perish. In all nations I have ever 
found pity a guest in the tender heart of woman. 
The untaught Siberian wept as she placed food before 
me, and urged me to eat. She told me her husband 
was a hunter, who would be many days absent in the 
chase; but that he was a humane man, and she would 
give me the dress of rein-deer skins she had made for 
him in his absence, without any risk of offending him. 
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To this she added some dried meat, and the invaluable 
gifts of a bow and arrows, and a horn drinking-cup, 
for till now I had been compelled to drink from my 
hands. 

" I took leave of her with blessings, and if the 
Great Euler of the Universe spares me to revisit my 
native land, I shall send messengers to search out that 
charitable woman, and to pour into her lap the gifts 
of gratitude. Before I left the yurt, I saw my prison 
dress destroyed ; and when I once more set my foot 
on the plains, I walked on in the strength of hope. 

" I journeyed more boldly, but never again entered 
the dwellings of man. I had now a more regular 
design in my route. Though my shortest road to 
China after my escape would have been southwards, 
I avoided that direction as certainly leading me into 
the midst of my enemies, the country to the south 
abounding in Russian strongholds. I therefore turned 
to the north-east, and determined to proceed till I 
reached Okotsk, or some port in Kamschatka, and 
endeavour, from thence, to obtain a passage in some 
vessel to the beloved land of my birth. 

" The whole summer I travelled onwards, shooting 
game with my bow. If I reached a cave, I ventured to 
cook my spoil ; but I carefully avoided making a fire 
in the open air, lest I should attract the notice of 
some foe. One morning, after I had passed the 
night in a small cave, situated in a wooded mountain, 
I was about to issue from mv sleeping-place, when I 
heard voices and the tramplmg of horses in a defile 
a little below me. I was seized with terror, and 
drew back, filling up the entrance, hastily, with the 
remains of the brushwood I had collected the preced- 
ing evening for my fire, and crouching behind it, I 
listened with trembling anxiety. 

" I ascertained that the voices I heard were those 
of a party of Eussian soldiers who were marching 
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aldDg a path at so short a distance below the cave 
that I could see the top of their waving plumes, and 
hear their conversation. I heard them remark what 
favourable retreats these wooded mountains were for 
the fugitive exiles, and I heard one soldier say, with 
cold-blooded jocularity, * he wished they had brought 
the blood-hounds, that they might have had a hunt 
for some of the unfortunates.' I remained a prisoner 
through that long day in indescribable agitation, and 
at midnight again stole out, and fled forward on my 
interminable course. 

" For weeks and months I led this wild and fear- 
haunted life, sometimes enduring hunger and thirst, 
till I was almost mad. In this state, I became a 
prey to visionary horrors, fancying that a curse 
rested on my head, and that I was doomed to wander 
alone over the earth for ever, and to find no resting- 
place. 

" Winter came on ; my garments were in rags, my 
boots quite worn out, and my strength failing me 
for want of rest. I met with this cave in a place 
untrodden by man, and here I resolved to remain and 
die. But hope, that is not easily vanquished, once 
more visited me. I discovered that the reindeer fre- 
quented this spot, and that I could shoot one with 
my bow when I required it. I could also warm my 
cave, and cook my food without fear of detection. 
My strength of body was restored, and with it my 
mental energy. 

" With the skins of the deer I managed to repair 
my tattered garments, and to form a rude subtitute 
for boots. I cut down the birch-tree, and made some 
useful utensils, and from the bones of the reindeer I 
indulged my taste, by making the chopstick, to 
remind me of my lost country. 

" The light which so fortunately attracted you was 
caused by my bringing a torch to the entrance to 
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search for my valuable knife, whicli I liad dropped. 
I suspected no passenger in such a storm, or I would 
not have risked the imprudence of displaying such 
a signal. When I heard your steps, I thought my 
hour was come. I was ready to die ; hut not to sub- 
mit again to the degradation and horror of slavery, 
and I rushed out, as I thought, on death. I am 
now in your hands; but I see you are noble. 
Pass on, therefore, and forget tllat this moun- 
tain-cave hides the unhappy and dishonoured Ki- 
chan." 

He ended his sad tale. " My brother ! " cried 
Pedro, impetuously, " Ki-chan must accompany us ! 
we can defend and protect him, and we will convey 
him safely to his own country. He has placed himself 
in our hands, and we cannot desert him." 

I paused a moment ; my heart prompted me to brave 
any danger for the injured Chinese, but I began to 
consider whether I was justified in assisting a convict, 
who had escaped from the sentence pronounced on 
him by the government under whose sanction we 
were travelling. I satisfied myself that I was doing 
my duty, believing the innocence of the exile : and I 
therefore proposed to him that he should join our 
party, and we would consult on the best means of 
insuring his safety. 

He lifted up his eyes in gratitude, and said, " Noble 
Christians ! I thank you. In your society I shall once 
more feel myself a free man ; but if in joining you I 
compromise your safety, leave me here to perish.'* 

I assured him we had no fears ; and having calmed 
his scruples, he consented to follow us, and we then 
turned to the good supper which Abdalla had by this 
time prepared for us. Dr. Codonel had been engaged, 
during our long conversation, in reducing the fracture 
of the poor Yakut's leg. Chiousse had assisted him, 
and they had bound up the limb in a cradle formed of 
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some bircli bark, whicli they had found in the cave. 
The doctor dressed the wounds, and then joined us, 
with the disagreeable intelligence that the wounded 
man would be utterly unable to go on with us. 

This placed us in a painful dilemma, for we could 
not delay our journey, and we knew not where to 
leave the sufferer, who must have some one to attend 
him. The exile said, that in his rambles through the 
wood he had one day remarked, about a mile from the 
cave, the solitary yurt of a hunter, from which he had 
seen a woman issue. Since that time he had carefully 
avoided the spot, but he thought this would be a place 
where we might securely leave the poor Yakut, till he 
was well, and able to make his way home. 

A plan happily occurred to me, which would obviate 
all our difficulties about our new friend. Our pass- 
ports included the names of two Yakut guides, along 
with our own, and by passing the exile for the man 
left behind, he would incur no suspicion. When I 
named this project to my friends, they all approved of 
it, and Ki-chan was thus satisfied that his presence 
would not endanger our safety. "We then arranged our 
beds in the spacious cave till daylight and the ces- 
sation of the storm should allow us to proceed. 

At daybreak I rose and went to the entrance of the 
cave; a bright, calm, frosty morning had succeeded 
the turbulent night, and the exile was already return- 
ing from the woods with some grouse he had shot. 
Alter leaving the birds with Abdalla to prepare for 
breakfast, he conducted me to the spot where I 
could see the yurt he had mentioned. As we passed 
the scene of our accident of the preceding evening, 
I found all the horses standing quietly by the haff- 
buried sledges, pushing their noses through the snow 
to feed on the withered grass. If the disaster had 
occurred a few hundred yards beyond this spot, we 
should have been in sight of the yurt, and have missed 
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the opportunity of rescuing the unfortunate exile. 
1 thanked God for his providential arrangement of 
an event which we, in our blindness, had considered to 
be a misfortune. 

The exile left me before we reached the yurt, and 
I entered alone, and found the sole inhabitant to be a 
woman. I liked her countenance, and after telling 
her as much as I thought necessary concerning our 
accident, I begged her to shelter and nurse her coun- 
tryman till he should be in a condition to return home. 
She answered me that her husband was absent on a 
hunting expedition, but that a Yakut never shut his 
door against the unfortunate, and requested me to 
bring the man immediately, who should share their 
provision, and stay with them till he was strong. 

This important matter arranged, I returned to 
report my success, and to explain to the poor man the 
painful necessity for our thus abandoning him. He 
was deeply affected, but declared, since he could not 
accompany us, how thankful he was to be left in a 
Takut yurt, where he knew he should be welcome ; 
but he earnestly begged me to return for him, and 
allow him to follow me, even to the end of the world. 
We were all distressed at his situation, and as 
soon as we had made a hasty breakfast, we set about 
removing him. Dr. Codonel pronounced him to be 
without fever, and in a wonderfully favourable state, 
the healthy, hardy habits of the Yakuts preserving 
them from all inflammatory attacks. 

We raised him on the sledge cushion on which he 
lay, which was carried on the shoulders of two men 
carefully down to the plain ; some of the party, acting 
as pioneers, preceded the bearers, and hewed down 
the bushes to smooth the road. Arrived at our 
sledges, which were now ready for starting, we placed 
him carefully on one, and led the horse to the yurt. 
There we left our poor servant on the cushion, though 
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he protested against dismantling tbe sledge. The 
doctor gave the woman many strict injunctions, and 
supplied her with dressings, and medicine to use in 
case of need. I added some tea and sugar, and a liberal 
donation to the Takut^woman, who screamed with joy 
at the sight of more money than she had ever pos- 
sessed in her life. 

I doubled the reward I had promised to the guide. 
He was grateful, but would evidently have resigned all 
his riches for the pleasure of accompanying us. I 
purchased of the woman a Yakut dress, similar to 
that worn by the guides, and when, after our return 
to the cave, the exile was dressed in it, and the 
operations of the toilet had reduced him to a less 
savage standard of humanity, we were glad to see that 
in age and features, the passport would apply to him ; 
the Tartar cast of countenance forming a connecting 
link between that of the Yakuts and the Chinese. 

In taking leave of the guide, I gave him a strict 
injunction to be silent on all that he had seen. Of the 
tale of the exile he had heard nothing ; but even if he 
had, I could have trusted his fidelity. 

Ki-chan left his cave for ever with a grateful heart, 
and we set out cheerfully to cross the mountains, the 
snow having accumulated so much during the storm, 
that we had to clear away great quantities before we 
could force a passage. One part of the road was a 
narrow path running along the side of the mountain 
above a tremendous precipice, over which, the guide 
told us, sudden gusts of wind from the valleys had 
frequently swept whole parties into the dark abyss 
below. We were thankful to God that the storm of 
the preceding night had not overtaken us on such a 
spot as this. 

We passed then through a region of morasses, 
torrents, forests, and rocks, where no huts are to be 
found as shelter from the snow-storms, which came on 
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hopelessness, of ftny attempt to penetrate the well- 
guarded harriers of the country made me reluctant 
even to speak of it- 
There 18 little to interest in Nishne Kolyma itself. 
From its peculiar position, having at the west a wide 
and barren tundra^ or moss level, and a sea of eternal 
ice to the north, the N. W. wind, which prevails inces- 
santly, meets with no impediment, and brings with it 
in winter violent and incessant snow-storms; frequently 
even during the short summer. The sun indeed remains 
above the horizon for fifty-two days, in what is called 
summer, but being so near the horizon, though there is 
constant light, there is little heat. The vegetation 
maltes a feeble attempt at existence, the sloping banks 
to the south become green, and a few flowers blossom 
in July, too often only to be blighted by some blast 
from the north. At this season, too, the inhabitants 
are almost driven to wish the short, mild season 
passed, for millions d musquitoes darken the air, 
forcing the maddened rein-deer in thousands from the 
forests to the open plains ; a blessing to the hunters, 
who can thus km them without danger or difficulty. 

The winter of nine months begins in October, and 
before January the cold is so excessive that breathing 
becomes difficult, and the rein-deer, buried in the 
depths of the forests, stand motionless as statues. 

The poverty of vegetation which prevailed all round 
was a source of vexation to our naturalists, and even 
the most favourable aummer, we understood, produces 
but scantily the wormwood:; still more rarely the wild- 
rose, with the whortle-berry, the currant, and crimson 
bramble (Buhus arcticus) ; bu* of these the fruits sel- 
dom ripen. The animal creation are, however, abundant. 
Early in the spring, enormous flights of birds, swans, 
geese, ducks, eagles, and owls, visit the coimtry, and 
we were told that the brief summer brought the finch 
and the thrush. 
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The black bear, wolverine, stone-fox, grey squirrel, 
and sable, haunt the forests and plains in the spring, 
bringing riches and new life to the wretched inha- 
bitants, whose stores have been exhausted during the 
long winter, and who are literally ready to perish. 

Ki-chan aided the abb6 in many researches into the 
early history of this district, but could trace nothing 
with certainty, beyond the comparatively recent con- 
quest of Siberia by the Russians. A tradition exists 
among the people, " that there were once more hearths 
of the Omoki on the shores of the Kolyma than there 
are stars in the skv," and that these Omoki were a 
powerful people, who dwelt in settlements along the 
banks of the river. But nothing could account for such 
a remarkable fact, as for tribes to leave the temperate 
and fertile regions of nature, to settle on these barren 
and inhospitable shores, the abode of utter desolation 
and famine — the very grave of nature. 

The most useful possessions of the people are the 
valuable dogs which draw their sledges. These animals 
resemble the wolf, and have the peculiar howl of that 
fierce creature. They live always in the open air. In 
the summer they either dig holes in the earth, or lie 
in the water, to escape the heat and the intolerable 
musquitoes, and in the winter they burrow in the snow, 
and lie coiled up with their noses buried in their 
bushy tail. They are, like the rest of their tribe, 
sagacious beyond all other animals, and are the 
guardians of their master in the dangers of his 
wandering life. One night, as St. Kassian, Chiousse, 
and 1 were returning with some hunters over the 
dreary tundra, where we had spent the day in pursuit 
of the reindeer, we were overtaken by one of those 
dense mists, accompanied by snow, common in the 
early months of the year. We were bewildered in 
the wide waste, and were in danger of perishing. The 
hunters assured us that there was a j^owama^ or hut 
v 2 
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of shelter, erected in the direction of our return ; but 
now, buried in the snow, it would be impossible to 
discover it. 

The dogs, however, continued their course, till they 
suddenly stopped, and the hunters shouted for joy. 
They relied on the sagacity of the animals, and imme- 
diately began to dig on the spot which the dogs pointed 
out by a significant scratching, and in a short time 
uncovered the buried hut, and our united efforts 
enabled us to obtain a rude shelter from a storm so 
keen and bitter, that, if longer exposed, our lives must 
have been sacrificed. 

The caravan from Yakutsk arriving with supplies, 
we made large purchases of provisions, and having 
engaged a number of sledges, dogs to draw them, and 
drivers to attend them, we prepared for our journey. 
Six of the sledges were carefully packed with a large 
stock of provision for ourselves, and an immense supply 
' of dried herrings for the dogs ; and we proposed to 
send back each provision-sledge as it was emptied, 
thus reducing our expensive establishment. We had 
also two large tents of reindeer skins, with hatchets, 
arms, and ammunition. One sledge was laden with 
an iron plate, on which to light our fire, the cooking 
apparatus, our bearskin beds, and coverlets of rein- 
deer skins. When our furs, and the warm clothing 
the climate requires, were added, our baggage made 
a formidable appearance. 

Ki-chan and I went in the first sledge as pioneers, 
and St. Kassian and Be la Bastide brought up the 
rear, deputed to see that no accident occurred. 
Every night, when the tents were pitched, they were 
surrounded by banks of snow to steady them. Then 
fires were lighted, the kettles filled with ice soon gave us 
hot water, and we had the pleasant refreshment of a plen- 
tiful supply of tea. Afterwards Abdalla busied himself 
with supper, as well as he could with our scanty appli- 
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ances ; but he was cheerftd and active under any cir- 
cumstances, and never failed to satisfy the hungry 
party with excellent soup from dried meat or fish. 
Even Segnier seemed to relish it, though he constantly 
protested against such a savage mode of life. 

In a short time we reached the strange and awful- 
looking Polar Sea, a vast expanse of smooth and solid 
snow. The eyes ached at the sight of the unvaried 
and unbroken extent, and the mind shrunk appalled 
at that sublime veil of nature. 

We proceeded in an easterly direction so rapidly 
and easily on the ice close to the shore, that for some 
time I indulged the hope that we should be able to 
trace the whole northern coast of Siberia, and passing 
Behring's Strait, arrive in Kamschatka. Once 
arrived at Petrapaulousk, I felt confident that we 
should be able to insure the safety of Ki-chan, by 
getting him on board one of the vessels trading from 
China or Japan. 

Every night the sledges were turned over, and 
melted snow poured over the runners, which, before 
morning, formed a thin crust of ice, at once protect- 
ing the runners, and enabling them to glide with 
incredible rapidity over the smooth snow. Thus 
proceeding, we passed at length the mouth of the 
Baranika river, having to the south lofty mountains, 
and to the north hummocks of ice, rismg nearly as 
high. We occasionally passed some deserted huts, 
which the drivers asserted belonged to the Tchukchi, 
a hostile tribe, whom they seemed to dread. I was, 
however, quite unconcerned, for we were a large and 
weU-armed party, and could have little to fear from 
the hostility of half-starved savages. 

Our evenings were enlivened by watching the beau- 
tiful aurora borealis, in broad and brilliant bands, 
rising in various forms, and appearing to approach 
us ; or in studying the stars, which shone in all the 
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brilliancy of arctic splendour. After three weeks of 
this mode of travelling, we succeeded with some diffi- 
culty in doubling Cape Schelagskoy. "We had to 
climb over icebergs forty feet high, to wade through 
loose drifted snow, and to travel over ice covered 
with sharp crystallized salt, while the black, frowning 
cape hung over our heads. Thankfully we reached a 
little sheltered bay, where piles of drift-wood enabled 
us to keep good fires, and the shelter of the clifis 
permitted us to pitch our tent. 

The next morning, before we set out, as we stood 
on the open coast, admiring some huge hummocks of 
ice just before us, a large white bear appeared from 
behind one of the hummocks, and made up to us in 
a hostile manner. The dogs, which were in the act of 
being harnessed, set up a fearful howling ; the guides 
ran to the tent for their spears and bows. Chiousse 
and I fortunately had our rifles, and immediately gave 
chase to the beast, who, alarmed at the uproar, was 
retreating. Balls and arrows assailed him on all 
sides, till, furious with pain, he turned round, and 
rushing on our Yakut guide, overthrew him, and 
clasped him in his fearful embrace. I sprang for- 
ward, and, at all risks, discharged my rifle into his 
breast. With a terrible growl, he abandoned his 
prostrate foe and made up to me. I recoiled from 
the attack ; but Chiousse was prepared, and darting 
into my place, received the monster on his lance, 
which entered his mouth, and checked his course. 

The rest of the party had now come up, and the 
animal was quickly despatched, to the great joy of the 
drivers, who revelled in the prospect of fresri meat in 
Buch plenty ; for twelve dogs were required to drag away 
the spoil. After supper, however, the load was greatly 
diminished, for men and dogs equally enjoyed the 
feast. In a more civilized region I might have been 
£Eistidious ; but, on the shores of the Arctic, I, with 
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the rest, allowed that broiled bear's flesh and bear- 
soup were daintiesr 

With black crape masks to protect our eyes, which 
suffered from the reflection of the snow^ and well pro- 
tected by our fur dresses, we pursued our dreary way. 
As we proceeded we were all struck by the appear- 
ance of land looming through the mist, at some dis- 
tance north. "We directed our sledges in the direction 
of this land, and after travelling about twenty miles 
in our frail vehicles, reached the island, and entering a 
small bay, strewed with dritt-wood, took up our abode 
there for the night. 

We found next morning that the elevation of this 
small island was considerable, and the heights crowned 
with lofty pillars of granitic porphyiy. The ground 
was strewed with fragments of the same formation. 
Montval asserted that they must all have originally 
formed part of one huge rock, and been separated by 
some external cause. The island was covered with 
birds' nests, but stone-foxes and bears seemed to be 
the only quadruped visitors to this barren spot. 

We returned towards the coast and continued our 
course eastward, but in a few days the weather became 
so mild that the snew softened considerably, and ren- 
dered sledge-travelling tedious. We nevertheless per- 
severed, but determined henceforward to rest by day, 
and travel by night, when the surface of the snow was 
frozen. We found the ice was becoming so soft, that 
we could push a knife through it. We eould even 
feel the agitation of the water below it, during the 
influence of a strong N.W. wind ; fissures, too, began 
to appear in the ice ; but the skill of our drivers seemed 
to scoff at all obstacles. They wound carefuUy through 
the labyrinths of large hummocks, the smaller ones they 
drove across in the most daring manner^ but always 
kept the direct course. 

As we proceeded farther east, the number of hum? 
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mocks increased. They were of a greeDish-blue colour, 
fiome of them as high as eighlr feet, while below them 
the loose snow was so mingled with pieces of ice that 
our sledges were continually overturned, and we 
were covered with bruises. With some difficulty we 
reached, and with the help of our axes ascended to the 
summit of one enormous rock of solid ice. From this 
height we had a magnificent view of the boundless, 
death-like waste. Before us spread vast fields of 
snow, occasionally broken by lanes of open water, and 
crossed by lofty walls of impenetrable ice. No- 
thing interrupted the dead silence of that scene but 
a hollow rumbling sound, like distant thunder, the 
noise of fresh clefts opening in the ice. 

Wearied as they were with our monotonous life, I had 
some difficulty in inducing my friends to proceed, with 
the exception of Ki-chan, who was anxious, like myself, 
to round the Asiatic continent, and arrive at ^^ams- 
chatka, in hopes of meeting there some Chinese vessel. 
Martin De la Bastide was too much delighted with 
the opportunity of accurately surveying the coast to 
wish to return. Besides, he was always looking out 
for a continent to the north, which he contended must 
exist, and which we ought to discover. 

Fortunately an adventure occurred one morning 
which relieved the tedium of our way. We saw two 
sledges drawn by reindeer approaching us; but, to the 
disappointment of De la Bastide, they were coming 
from the south instead of the north. I advanced to 
meet them, and the drivers, seeing me, stopped in 
alarm ; but I made those amieabie signs which even 
the savage comprehends, and the sledges came on. An 
old man of low stature^ in a loose wide garment of 
skins, stepped out and advanced to us. 

Fortunately one of our drivers was acquainted with 
all the dialects of the northern tribes ; he recognised 
the man to be a Tchukehi ehie^ and came forward to 
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interpret, and we were informed that the stranger was 
Kamakai, or head of a tribe near Ischam Bay. His 
companion, who was in the other sledge, was evidently 
an inferior, and was not noticed. 

The chief politely offered ns a piece of seal's flesh, 
and I returned the compliment by inviting him into 
my tent, and placing before him broiled fish and tea. 
The latter he probably tasted for the first time, for he 
did not seem to relish it, but pushed it from him, and 
rushed outside the tent to allay his disgust by 
swallowing a mouthful of snow; a common custom 
among the tribe after eating, as I afterwards learnt. 
Though he did not like the tea, he did justice to the 
sugar, which he devoured vrithout measure, till Ab- 
dalla, with a keen eye to our slender resources, stopped 
the supplies. 

The Kamakai demanded why we were come to his 
country, declaring that vengeance fell on all strangers 
who entered it. I answered him, that we were inof- 
fensive travellers, come with the hope of effecting such 
a communication as would produce plenty in these 
remote countries, even in the time of wintry famine. 

The chief looked keenly at me with his bright rest- 
less eyes ; but probably perceiving, as even the brute 
creation can perceive, that there was truth in us, he 
became more satisfied, and gave us an accurate 
descriptive sketch of the coast as far as Cape 
North, to the inexpressible satisfaction of De la Bas- 
tide, who pronounced the Kamakai worthy to be 
received into civilized life, for he had all the qualities 
that form a great geographer. Pleased with De la 
Bastide's encomiums and questions, the old chief 
added, that near to Cape North there was a part of 
the coast where, in the oright days of summer, a vast 
continent with lofty mountains might be seen to the 
north, but that in the winter it could not be discovered. 

'* This is the climax of my hopes, Bolando," said 
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De la Bastide. " I was bom too soon ; but assuredly 
another century will not elapse before my scheme for 
cutting the Isthmus of Suez will be accomplished, and 
this polar continent will be discovered, and visited from 
the east and from the west. I shall not live to see it, 
but remember, I record it as my prophecy." 

I made the old chief a present, and bespoke his 
interest, if circumstances should oblige us to pass 
through his country. He promised me the protection 
of his own and all the friendly tribes, and took leave, 
requesting my intercession with the emperor of Eussia 
to send him an iron kettle. 

Onward we proceeded still to the east, till we came 
to a part of the shore piled with heaps of whalebone, 
denoting that man had been here. And now an ap- 

Eearance of mountains in the north so inflamed the 
opes of De la Bastide, that he persuaded me to turn 
from the coast and endeavour to reach this shadowy 
land. It was a dangerous expedition, but I could not 
but feel some curiosity myself, and Ki-chan and my 
brother volunteering to be of the party, we took two 
sledges and a slender proA-ision, and set out over the 
ice to the north, leaving the rest of our companions 
encamped on the shore. I named St. Kassian com- 
mander in my absence. 

The first night we rested on the solid ice in our 
sledges, but in the morning we found ourselves drift- 
ing about on an ice island, over fifty fathoms of water, 
and exposed to a violent storm, which raged for hours. 
We gave ourselves up for lost, but providentially the 
wind changed, and we were carried again to the shorrf 
ice. On the third day we came to a large field of thin 
young ice, which we hesitated to cross, but as we must 
have made a circuit of two miles to avoid it, I deter- 
mined to make the attempt, a single sledge at a 
time. The incredible swiftness of the dogs carried us 
Bafely over this frail and perilous tract, though the 
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ice yielded in several places, and the water flowed 
over it. We gained the solid ice with thankful hearts. 

For four days we pursued a northerly direction, on 
scanty rations, and enduring great perils, when we 
arrived at the brink of an immense opening, extend- 
ing as far as the eye could reach east and west, and 
at the narrowest part at least one hundred and fifty 
yards across. This terminated our expedition and put 
an end to our hopes. 

We climbed a lofty ice-hill, and saw to the north 
the boundless ocean before us, crowded with huge 
masses of floating ice. Immense pieces were continu- 
ally driven against the main field with tremendous 
violence and a noise like thunder, shaking the mighty 
fabric, and breaking away fresh portions, to join the 
whirling fragments before us. 

Our hearts trembled at this awful prospect, and even 
De la Bastide agreed we must return. " We cannot 
accomplish our great discovery, Eolando," said he; 
" the spring is too far advanced ; but the land, an 
extensive polar continent, assuredly does exist, and 
from the eastern or western hemisphere will ultimately 
be reached, by perseverance and energy like our own, 
employed under more favourable circumstances. I 
abandon the undertaking, but not the hope. God 
permits men to use gigantic eflbrts to attain worthy 
objects." 

We waited till we could complete an observation 
to determine our latitude, and then, with disappointed 
feelings, turned to retrace our route. For three days 
we went on in safety, but on the fourth we found our- 
selves in the midst of lanes of water, and at a great 
distance from any large portions of ice. We waited 
anxiously for night, hoping it would bring the usual 
frost, and form a road K)r our escape. 

Fortunately a north wind began to blow, and car- 
ried UB forward towards the largest fragment of ice in 
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spirits, and I turned to my dear friends, beseecliinff 
them to forgive me for having, in my ardent love of 
adventure, exposed them to the risk of perishing of 
hunger, and threw myself on them for counsel in this 
emergency. 

Ki-chan replied, " It is for my sake, kind friends, 
that you are thus endangered ; but fear not, endure a 
little longer in the cause of humanity. From the 
observations made by M. de la Bastide and me to- 
day, we ought to be approaching some of the rivers that 
flow into the seas of Oskotsk or Kamschatka. Let 
ns direct our course to the east ; near those rivers we 
shall meet with subsistence." 

Montval confirmed this opinion, by sapng he had 
that day observed a flight of wild fowl coming from 
the south-east, denoting that there must be streams 
in that direction. 

" But in the mean time," observed Segnier, " we 
are perishing of hunger. Why should we seek rivers ? 
"We have no need of water ; melted snow is as good, 
or rather it is not worse ; both are insipid without a 
due mixture of wine, which generous beverage I 
despair of ever tasting again. I am quite surprised 
though, Montval, that you did not shoot a lew of 
those wild ducks, when we literally were without food." 
Montval assured him their flight was too high to reach, 
and that, besides, he had not his rifle loaded, but pro- 
mised wild ducks next day, if we took the prescribed 
route. This gratified Segnier, and he begged that, rely- 
ing on this promise, we should have a good breakfast 
cooked next morning, if we did not wish to see him pine 
to a skeleton. This produced a little merriment, for 
it would certainly have required many days of hunger 
to reduce the portly form of Segnier to a skeleton. 
But, on the hopes held out to us, we did venture next 
morning on a consumption of food which threatened im- 
mediate destitution, if we had no supplyduring the day. 
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We set out cheerfully, but the heat of the sun 
brought on us swarms of musquitoes, which, fastening 
on the only prey they had, almost maddened us, our 
only consolation being, that their presence announced 
the neighbourhood of trees and water. "We were 
examining through the thin snow left on the mossy 
steppe a slight appearance of vegetation, when the 
keen eyes of our Yakut guide first perceived an eleva- 
tion in the flatness of the tundra. Nothing can equal 
the acuteness of vision in these Yakuts. One night 
when we were making some observations, the guide 
pointed to Jupiter, and said, he had often seen that 
great blue star swallow up another small star and send 
it out again ; proving that he had distinguished with 
the naked eye that which we require a strong telescope 
to see, — ^the immersion and emersion of one of the 
satellites of Jupiter. 

It was some time after the Yakut's report before we 
discovered shadowy hills in the distant horizon ; we 
made directly towards them, and the monotony of the 
tundra was soon relieved by the sight of the hills. 
We thankfully ascended them, and, reaching the 
summit, saw with delight below us a green valley 
watered by a flowing river, the banks of which were 
fringed with alders and willows, now struggling into 
leaf. 

It was a pleasure to pitch our tent once more 
beneath trees, and to listen to the music of the mur- 
muring waters. We almost forgot our hunger, and 
despised our foes, the musquitoes, who still followed 
us, insatiate for blood. But when Abdalla came up 
with a woful countenance to report the state of the 
stores, I recollected our entire destitution. It was 
Ingardin who projected a plan for our relief. 

" Let us construct a weir over this narrow part of 
the stream," said he ; " see how the fish abound in it ! 
I have some skill in this business, leave it to me : we 
o 
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"will never sit down and perish in the midst of abun- 
dance." 

I did leave the matter in his hands, and with the 
aid of some of the most active of the party, a weir 
was soon made, our net spread, and in less than an 
hour we had some hundreds of trout, salmon, and 
other fish, which Montval recognised to be good for 
food. 

The ecstasy of Abdalla was great, and while we set 
the net again to provide for our breakfast, he prepared 
us a rich supper of fried trout, salmon-cutlets, and a 
large kettle of fish-soup, flavoured with wild' leeks and 
other herbs, which Montval and Louis had collected 
during the fishing. This mess was most acceptable 
to the drivers, who eat largely when they can procure 
food, and who make every sort of fish and meat into 
soup. The dogs also had a full meal ; and we lay down 
to rest, after thanking God for this providential relief 
of our necessities. 

The next morning we again found the net filled 
abundantly, and after breakfast, Abdalla would have 
cooked some for evening, but as I intended, at pre- 
sent, to follow the course of the stream, this was 
needless. During the day we came upon some huts 
of the Tchukchi, and remained many hours with this 
singulai* people, who would gladly have shown us hos- 
pitality, if we could have assimilated our taste to their 
mode of living. 

They willingly described to us their habits and pur- 
suits, and we learnt that they lived entirely on animal 
food ; seal's flesh and walrus-flesh are exchanged by the 
coast tribes for the flesh of reindeer with the inland 
people. One of their delicacies was venison boiled 
with seal's blubber, and kept till cold. Their favourite 
beverage is meat-broth, mixed with ice and snow ; but 
everything is taken cold, and not unfrequently without 
any cooking. They tasted our tea, but recoiled with 
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grimaces of abhorrence, for they cannot endure any 
hot beverage. 

They had few traditions, and these were full of gross 
superstition; they spoke of demons who frequented 
certain valleys, and devoured men. Of their early 
history Doloni could make out no trace, but Montval 
said, from their features, customs, and language, they 
must be of the same race as the Esquimaux of the 
western hemisphere. They told us some wild tales of 
feuds among the tribes, long ago, when the defeated 
men fled across the ice to the land of the North, and 
never returned. This tradition greatly interested De 
la Bastide, as confirming his favourite speculation. 

Pedro took a great fancy for an old hunter, who 
showed him the spears and rude bows and arrows, 
used in hunting the bear. Tor catching birds, they 
use an instrument consisting of a number of thongs, 
to the ends of which are attached the teeth of the 
walrus, or small pebbles. They throw it up into the 
air, into the midst of a flock of wild ducks or geese, 
which become entangled in the thongs, and fall 
to the ground. He also showed Pedro their trap 
for the wolf, and the instrument made from the claws 
of the bear, with which they scratch on the snow 
or ice, to lull the seal to sleep, in order to spear it. 
The unwieldy walrus they easily destroy, by inter- 
cepting its retreat to the water ; and the capture of 
this animal is always a cause of rejoicing. They feast 
on the flesh and blubber, using the latter also for their 
lamps during the long winter ; the skin is made into 
durable leather, for many purposes, but especially 
for the soles of their boots ; from the sinews they 
make their thread ; and the ivory of the tusks is 
formed into drinking-cups, or, as an article of traffic, 
finds its way into Kussia. 

We left this unsophisticated people very happy by 
giving them some tobacco and knives, in exchange for 
o 2 
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deer's flesh, and boots, of wbich our drivers were in 
great need. We also obtained from them a clear direc- 
tion for our route over the mountains, and again set 
out full of hope. 

We crossed the river, which now took a direct 
course to the east, and crossed over green plains 
interspersed with streams covered with wild-fowl, 
which supplied all our wants for the present. We 
regained our strength, and enjoyed our nomadic life. 
We occasionally had a chase after the reindeer, and 
might have killed many more than we did ; but I 
absolutely forbid unnecessary slaughter. 

One evening as the tent was preparing under a large 
pine-tree, Montval, who was always on the watch lor 
any of the scanty natural productions of the district, 
perceived some movement in a hollow part ot the 
tree ; he introduced his hand, which was seized by the 
sharp teeth of some small animal. He hastily with- 
drew his hand, covered with blood ; but the dogs had 
now scented their prey, and surrounding the tree, soon 
forced the terrified little tenant from its nest. It ran 
up the tree, fixing its sharp claws in the bark, and 
tried to hide itself under the scanty foliage. 

Montval discovered three young ones in the nest. 
He was very anxious to have the little animal, which 
was a sable; but I was unwilling that the mother 
should be destroyed, and the young left to perish. 
However, while the anxious parent was creeping 
stealthily down to its nest, which was near the ground, 
one of the dogs sprung on her, and killed her in an 
instant. It was with difficulty Montval, with the aid 
of the driver, could rescue the body of the animal from 
the voracious dog. 

Montval was much pleased with his prize, and pro- 
posed to carry away the young ones and tame them. 
" I heard that this was possible," said he, " when I 
wa^ at Tobolsk, and I must try to preserve a living 
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specimen of this rare and beautiful little creature. 
It is a question with naturalists, whether the sable be 
a distinct species from the pine and beech marten. I 
think it does not admit a doubt. You, Louis, have 
seen the beech-marten ; you must perceive this is much 
larger, and longer in the muzzle. It has a fine silky- 
lining to the ears, and the toes end in a tuft of crisp 
wool, which entirely envelops the claws. The tail is 
short, and black at the tip. Observe, too, that this 
yellow patch on the throat, peculiar to the martens, is, 
in the sable, irregular in outline, with yellow spots 
scattered round it. This forms a marked distinction." 

" It is unfortunate you did not meet with it in the 
winter," observed Ingardin, " as in that season the 
fur becomes nearly black, and is of great marketable 
value. A good skii^is then worth lOZ." 

But Montval was content with his pale-brown 
sable, the skin of which, not being much injured, he 
immediately set about preserving. Nor did he forget . 
the young ones, which he fed with small pieces of wild- 
fowl, which they greedily swallowed. I had no doubt 
the animals might be saved, but I was by no means 
anxious to add three more carnivorous feeders to our 
party, while our supplies were so precarious. 

We now lost sight of the reindeer, and subsisted 
solely on the geese and ducks we shot, and the trout 
we netted in the streams we constantly met with. 

The country of the Koriaks through which we were 
now passing consisted of bleak mossy moorlands. A 
chain of mountains rose before us ; but the drivers 
conducted us through a narrow snow-covered pass, 
which our weary dogs ascended with difficulty, and 
we came again upon an open moor, and rested on the 
banks of a river which flowed from the mountains we 
had just crossed. This river we now proposed to 
follow to its mouth. 

After our usual tea Abdalla began to cook some 
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birds we had sliot, as we were too much fatigued to 
set up our fishery, and Segnier, to his great dismay, 
discovered, that in an overturn he had met with, about 
a hundred yards before we reached the foot of the 
pass, he must have lost the flask of Cayenne pepper 
which he always kept in his own custody, for lear of 
accidents. 

Without naming his disaster to any of us, he set 
out, though generally little alert in walking, to retrace' 
our road and recover his treasure. Half an hour after 
we missed him, and became uneasy, and were setting off 
in every direction in search of him, when we saw him 
hurrying from the mountain-pass. He reached us 
pale and overcome with agitation; and it was some 
time before he said, — 

" I entreat you, E/olando, to rremove our encamp- 
ment ; we are in the midst of ferocious wild-beasts ; 
our lives may fall a sacrifice at any moment. I have 
but just escaped from a most terrible death.'* 

We were all much alarmed, and after adminis- 
tering to him such refreshment as we could command, 
we waited anxiously till he was sufficiently recovered 
to relate his adventure. 

" You all remember," he began, " that sharp angle 
of the pass, where my sledge was overthrown, and I 
was in great danger. In my agitation, I never dis- 
covered that I had lost the flask of Cayenne pepper 
till Abdalla wanted it. Then I recollected the spot, 
and as it was no great distance, and I thought you 
would only laugh at this serious loss, I determined to 
search for it myself. I was fortunate enough to 
recover it precisely on the spot I expected to find it. 

" I had just turned the comer of the pass, and 
was returning, when I heard a deep growl, and 
looking round, I saw, close at my heels, a large brown 
bear. Tou will remember the path. Immense rocky 
heights on one side ; on the other a precipice I had 
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no wish to leap from. I ran more swiftly than I have 
done since the days when I was young and light ; but 
I heard the enemy still close behind me ; a single slip 
among the snow would have placed me at his mercy. 
A turn in the pass gave me hope, conceive my horror, 
when in turning I encountered a gaunt and savage- 
looking wolf. I turned involuntarily from my new 
enemy, and catching sight ot the enormous trunk of 
a decayed pine-tree, I seized hold of the lower part, 
and with a desperate effort dragged my heavy body 
up to some height above the path. If you saw the 
place, which I hope you never will do, you would be 
astonished at the feat. 

" But the wolf was too hungry to let me escape so 
easily ; he began to climb up after me, he was close to 
me, and I was unarmed, when fortunately my eye 
caught the flask I still retained firmly in my hand; 
in a moment I plucked out the stopper, and discharged 
the whole contents into the eyes of the animal. He 
drew back, uttering the most frightful howls, and 
then dashed madly away. This was the opportune 
moment. I slid down to the path, rending all my gar- 
ments. The wonder is, how I escaped going directly 
over the precipice. 

" As soon as I felt my feet on the path, I fled with a 
swiftness I believed myself incapable of, but, in a mo- 
ment, I heard such sounds as only a herd of wild-beasts 
could have made. I distinguished the voices of my 
two foes, and I was pretty sure that they would fall 
upon each other, for both were evidently famishing; 
and the wolf smarting under his sufferings. I have no 
doubt they would tear each other to pieces ; but, even 
if they should, I believe the place swarms with these 
monsters, and we are not safe." 

I promised him we would take every precaution, 
and that as soon as we had supped we would arm our- 
selves and ascertain the result of the combat. 
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" But how shall I console Abdalla," continued 
Segnier, " for the loss of the valuable Cayenne pepper ? 
And how long may it be before we can replace that 
unequalled condiment ?" 

I laughed at his lamentations, and assured him he 
would find his salmon and wild ducks quite delicious 
after a long day's travel, only flavoured with salt, of 
which we had still a store, and might obtain more at 
Petrapaulousk. 

After we had eaten our supper, a party of us, armed 
with guns and spears, went to the field of battle, 
where we found the wolf lying dead, and the bear 
desperately wounded, yet still living, at a short dis- 
tance ; he had not been able to proceed far, his leg 
being broken. 

Montval entreated that the wounds of the bear 
might be dressed, for, as he would only require a few 
roots or some young buds for his food, he thought we 
might, without inconvenience, carry him with us to 
Petrapaulousk, and there ship him for Europe. 

This proposal I rejected at once, showing Montval 
the absiu'dity of our retarding our journey, destitute 
as we were, for the sake of leading with us a wounded 
bear. As the greatest mercy we could show the 
animal, I got Chiousse to shoot him through the head, 
which he did effectually; but the drivers were not 
satisfied till they had pierced the eyes with a spear. 
They said that the bears frequently feigned themselves 
dead, and if they saw any one approach, sprung up and 
destroyed the rash victim. This bear, however, proved 
to be really dead, and being conveyed to the encamp- 
ment, was flayed and cut up. Montval had the skin, 
the dogs had an excellent supper, and Segnier, to 
atone for his fright, had a rich bear-steak for break- 
feet, which he ate, even without Cayenne. 

After some days' travelling, when our dogs were 
quite lame, we met with a village of the wretched 
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tents of one of the tribes of Koriaks, a rude and in- 
hospitable people, from whom we obtained, with much 
difficulty, some dogs to enable us to continue our 
journey. We passed over desolate moors for many 
days, where we barely subsisted on the few partridges 
we shot, till we happily arrived among a less savage 
people, — the Eeindeer feoriaks. 

These people were lost in admiration of the neatness 
of our tents and cooking apparatus, for their own 
utensils are miserable. Without any regard to their 
own privations, they brought us reindeer's flesh, and 
a preparation they called Koriak bread, which was 
composed of the pounded bones of the deer mixed 
with the marrow and a little fat. When this is 
eaten with a little salt, it is not to be despised, 
though it has a smoky flavour, as everything must 
have which is prepared in their tents, for they are 
literally, as well as the people themselves, dyed black 
with the smoke. I fortunately had some tobacco left, 
for which I obtained from this people two reindeer 
and some dried flsh. 
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THE EEINDEEB KOEIAKS TO TAMSK. 

The Koriaks. — Kamschatka. — PetropauloTiek. — The Chinese 
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lousk. — Eruption of Klutchee. — Igina. — ^Toomannee. — Stormy 
Journey to Yamsk. — Perils on the Coast. 

"We continued our journey, and gained at length the 
coast of the Sea of Kamschatka, where we procured 
abundance of sea-fowl and fish, and from the Karai- 
kees, the people of the district, an occasional supply 
of reindeer-flesh. 

The reindeer forms the sole wealth of these people, 
supplying all their wants, and engrossing their whole 
care. They treat the animals with great kindness, for 
seventy renders them stubborn. In summer they 
have to be constantly tended, their pastures frequently 
changed to avert disease, and they must be carefully 
watched, lest, as the people said, they should eat the 
Jcilling mushroom. If they once taste this, becominpj 
quite mad, they wander off in all directions to seek 
for more, and are frequently lost. Montval supposed 
this mushroom to be the Affaricus muscarius. 

Journeying still along the coast, I had some diffi- 
culty in making purchases of these people, to whom 
money is useless, for they even pay their tribute to 
Russia in sable or fox-skins ; but on assuring them I 
should return, bringing tobacco and useful stores from 
Petropaulousk, they did not hesitate to supply me 
with meat on my promise to pay. And we thus made 
our way, keeping near the coast and at the loot of the 
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mountain-chain which runs through this extraordinary- 
country. 

De la Bastide surveyed the coast as we went on, 
and was astonished to behold its noble bays, large 
rivers, and beautiful sites for ports. The valleys are 
covered with rich grass, which may be mown three 
times in a year. The mountains abound in wild sheep 
and game. The country wants but a population to 
render it productive and prosperous. 

" Do you not think, De la Bastide," said Ingardin, 
" that we might propose to Russia the establishment 
ol some vast ports for their exports and imports, in 
this country ? In ten or fourteen days vessels might 
reach the islands of Japan. And how convenient such 
a port would be to the Indo-Chinese islands, to the 
N.W. coast of America, and to California. What a 
trade might exist here ! "What wealth would pour in, 
and what a Paradise might be made of this dreary 
wilderness!" 

I regretted much myself that the policy of Russia 
condemned this district, full of natural resources, to 
the curse of a poor and scanty population. The whole 
peninsula has been described as a confused heap of 
granite blocks of various heights, whose pointed jagged 
ibrms bear testimony to the tremendous war of ele- 
ments, amidst which they must have burst from the 
bowels of the earth. And still the subterranean war- 
fare is going on, as frequent shocks of earthquakes, 
and many active volcanoes declare. These mountains 
pour forth their flames from snow-crowned summits, 
contrasting, in a picturesque mMiner, with the green 
luxuriant valleys beneath them. 

We arrived at Nishne Kamschatka, the most con- 
siderable place we had seen for some months. It may 
perhaps contain a hundred wooden houses, two 
churches, and several hdllagansy here only used for 
drying fish. These are wooden huts, elevated on 
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posts, placed at equal distances, and about twelve feet 
in height, with a cone-shaped roof, thatched with dried 
grass. The trunk of a tree, with notches cut in it, 
forms a rude ladder to these ballagans, diflBcult and 
unsafe to those unaccustomed to mount it. This 
elevation secures the provisions from the voracity of 
the dogs, and, except in the better villages and towns, 
these ballagans are the abode of the whole family. 

We proceeded forward to Verehne Kamschatka, 
where we were enabled to get horses, and leaving here 
our drivers and sledges till our return, we lost no time 
in making our way to Petropaulousk. 

"We entered this comparatively busy town, where 
several ships were lying in the harbour, and I hastened 
to procure a house, for our friend Ki-chan wished to 
seclude himself till his departure could be arranged. 
I succeeded easily, as many houses are uninhabited, 
and we established ourselves, without delay, Ki-chan 
being content to view the town from the windows of 
our common room. As I stood there with him, con- 
versing on the best method to pursue for his escape, 
he suddenly grasped my arm, and pointing to a person 

Sassing down the street, said, " Behold that man, my 
ear friend ; he will protect me — I can trust him — He 
is a rich merchant of Canton, named Ti-Tsoung. I 
have frequently seen him at the house of my father in 
Pekin. From him the family obtained the rich spices 
of Ceylon and the rare furs of Siberia. Once under 
his protection, I shall be in safety." 

He gave me a few Chinese words to repeat to the 
merchant to induce him to follow me, and I set out 
to pursue him. I had carefully marked the direction 
he had taken, and soon overtook him. I addressed 
him first in Russian, which I found he understood and 
spoke, and requested him to follow me to my house, 
as I had an affair of importance to confide to him. 
He hesitated, seemed alarmed, and then said, " I 
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am a merchant of China ; I have sailed in my own 
vessel to this port, to select and purchase some choice 
furs for his celestial majesty. Who are you ?" 

* I am a European traveller," answered I, " whom 
curiosity led into Siberia, and humanity to this port. 
I have a companion, from your country, and anxious 
to return to it," and I concluded by repeating the 
cabalistic words taught me by Ki-chan. These words 
seemed to have a magical effect on him, he returned 
with me immediately, saying, as we passed along, 
" Forgive my doubts, I now trust myself with you, 
believing you to be sincere and honourable ; but the 
arbitrary laws of this country, offensive and repugnant 
to foreigners, render them suspicious." 

We reached the house, and I introduced the mer- 
chant into the room where we sat, and would have 
retired, but Ki-chan, as I now understood, and could 
speak a little Chinese from his instruction, induced 
nie to remain. 

" Ti-Tsoung," said he, addressing the merchant, 
" do you remember me ?" 

Ti-Tsoung uttered a loud cry, and would have pros- 
trated himself before the son of one of the chief man- 
darins of the empire, but Ki-chan prevented him. 
" Captivity and oppression," said he, " have disgusted 
me with the arbitrary distinctions of society, and 
though in China I would not presume to violate the 
laws of our social government, yet here, Ti-Tsoung, 
Ave are equals, or rather, you are my superior, for my 
life is in your hands." 

The matter was arranged without difficulty. Ti- 
Tsoung paid liberally for furs in Petropaulousk, and 
was so much respected by the authorities, that the 
introduction of an additional hand into his vessel 
would have been overlooked, even if it had been dis- 
covered. His intention had been to sail next day, 
. and Ki-chan was too anxious to leave the dominions 
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.of his foe to detain him. It was finally arranged that 
we should all visit the merchant in his junk in the 
evening, and there part with Ki-chan, who would sail 
the ensuing morning. His preparations required no 
time, and he would not allow Ti-Tsoung to make any 
addition to the usual accommodations. 

" I have learned," said he, "to consider as luxuries 
the humblest lodging and the simplest fare. Your 
cabin will be a palace to me, for I shall be leaving this 
abhorred country." 

Our last evening was melancholy, for though our 
plans were all concerted, we did not know that God 
might permit us to meet again. Ti-Tsoung related to 
us that the mandarin, uneasy at the long silence of 
his son, had written to the authorities in all the 
countries he had visited, or proposed to visit, and re- 
ceiving no satisfaction, his celestial majesty had 
deigned to sympathize in the sorrow of his faithful 
minister, and had despatched messengers to Berlin, 
where he had last been heard from. There it was only 
made out that he had left with a E/Ussian nobleman ; 
but from the fictitious name adopted by Ki-chan, he 
could not be traced farther. 

The messenger sent to St. Petersburg had been 
honoured by a personal interview with the emperor, 
who read the inquiry and description of Ki-chan' s 
person, as the messenger reported, with great agi- 
tation ; but declared no such person had visited his 
court. 

Ki-chan shuddered, as the merchant related this ; 
" I escaped at the fortunate moment, Eolando," 
said he ; " that inquiry would have been my death- 
warrant." 

"When the messenger returned," continued the 
merchant, " to relate his fruitless embassy, the noble 
mandarin was so overwhelmed with affliction at the 
loss of his only son, that he had solicited leave to 
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seclude himself for the remainder of his life, to mourn 
over his bereavement. The emperor, unwilling to be 
deprived of his faithful servant, had consented that he 
should retire for a year of mourning, which mourning, 
we now hoped, was to be turned into joy. 

Ki-chan then communicated to the merchant our 
wish to visit China, to examine its natural produc- 
tions, its antiquities, and its progress in arts and 
sciences. Ti-Tsoung shook his head. " I^pble Ki- 
chan," said he, " you know it would be an infraction 
of the ancient and immutable laws of the Celestial 
Empire to admit these strangers." " But these 
strangers, " answered Ki-chan, " have no political 
views ; they enter the empire to diffuse, as well as to 
obtain knowledge. They are benefactors to all men, 
and above all they have been benefactors to me." 

" The latter circumstance," said Ti-Tsoung, " is the 
only consideration likely to influence our wise govern- 
ment. The personal influence of the noble mandarin 
your father may obtain what no inducement of public 
advantage could accomplish. I can do little: but 
command me, I am your servant." 

" Then, in three months from this time, I know 
you wiU be at Kiakhta; there you must wait the 
arrival of my friends, and if my hopes are realized, 
conduct them to Pekin. This I know you will do for 
me, Ti-Tsoung." 

The merchant engaged to wait for us at the fron- 
tier town, and we parted with the hope of meeting 
soon again, and of having our most anxious wishes 
gratified by a permission to enter the wonderful empire 
ol China. 

We returned to our abode, and immediately pre- 
pared for our journey, having first, by the authority of 
the emperor's order, procured a supply of money 
from the governor, for which I gave him an order on 
the Yakutsk merchants. 
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shoot game for us, on our road to Oschotsk; but 
there was little scope for his skill in the barren region 
we had to traverse. 

We left Igina with a tolerable stock of provisions, 
but we were reduced to the lowest extremity before 
we were able to cross some difficult snow-covqred 
mountains, and reach Toomann«e, on the coast, at the 
mouth of the river of the same name. There I 
obtained a fresh supply of dogs, in capital condition, 
and dried fish for then* support. 

The son of the toyune, or mayor of the town, a 
^e boy of ten years old, begged earnestly to accom- 
pany us ; but ms father declared he could not part 
with him, as he was already able to conduct sledges, 
and to hunt and shoot with great success; he had 
killed several seals, and the day before had shot a 
bear. The boy brought out to me a small packet, and 
asked if any of the wise men of my party could tell 
him where the contents came from. The packet con- 
tained a few iron shot, which he had found in the 
body of a goose he had killed during the spring. 
Both Ingardin and St. Kassian declared that the 
Chinese and Japanese alone use iron shot for birds. 

" And thus," observed Montval, " from the obser- 
vation and laudable curiosity of an uneducated Too- 
mannee boy, we ascertain the remarkable fact, that 
the water-fowl which pass the winter in China or 
Japan, return to breed, in the spring, in the N.E. of 
Siberia." 

The common road to Oschotsk lies across the 
mountains, but is so difficult that we chose, contrary 
to the wishes of our guides, to continue along the 
coast. Though the spring was now far advanced, we 
were overtaken one evening with one of the tempests 
so common on this coast. The falling snow darkened 
the air, and the wind quite arrested the progress of 
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the dogs. Our situation was really alarming, but the 
drivers remembered a deserted subterranean yurt 
near us, and with some difficulty ascertained the spot 
where it was, for the entrance, which was in the roof, 
was now closed up with snow four feet deep. 

Haying with some difficulty opened a passage, we 
descended, one after another, alighting on the half- 
devoured carcasses of some sea- wolves. We concluded 
that this subterranean retreat had been selected by 
some wild beast for its den, and we were truly thank- 
ful that we did not find the owner at home. While 
the drivers fed and tied up the dogs, we cleared the 
carcasses to one side, lighted a fire, and amidst icicles 
and decayed animal matter made a hasty supper. 

The fire soon melted the icicles, and produced such 
a nauseous smell from the thawed bodies lying round 
us, that sleep was almost impossible ; and the storm 
continuing, we were compelled to remain in this 
wretched den for two days, choked with smoke, chilled 
with damp, and almost poisoned with the pestilential 
effluvia around us. Most thankfully we welcomed 
a gleam of sun, which dispelled the storm, and enabled 
us to reach Yamsk. 

At this place we obtained reindeer and fish for the 
dogs, and proceeded still along the coast. But it was 
a road full of danger, for in many places, where we 
had hoped the ice was permanent, it was beginning to 
break up, leaving but a narrow ledge, at the foot of a 
precipitous cliflf, on which to travel. 

Hoping to shorten our road, and avoid some of 
these difficulties, we crossed a lofty promontory, a 
tedious and perilous attempt, and it was many hours 
before we again reached the coast, where to our great 
dismay we found the ice quite broken up. This was 
a most alarming dilemma, for our further progress 
seemed now quite arrested; and to continue our 
p 2 
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loumey by land, we must reascend the promontory 
by its most precipitous side, which our drivers con- 
sidered impossible. 

We were now in a little bay, surrounded by a chain 
of rocks, perpendicular and smooth towards the sea. 
The only path, if such it might be called, consisted of 
a series of narrow shelves of ice left adhering to the 
rocks, when the great masses had been broken away. 
To attempt a road along these slippery shelvings, 
scarcely more than two feet broad in any part, with 
the waves rolling below, seemed a desperate under- 
taking ; yet, on consulting together, we all decided this 
was the only means to extricate ourselves, with the 
exception of our friend Segnier, who protested against 
the plan, as he declared that the ice must inevitably 
give way under his weight. 

I undertook, then, to try the security of the road 
myself before the rest ventured, and immediately 
committed myself to this strange pathway. I pro- 
ceeded with caution, avoiding to look on the sea, and 
stepping lightly and rapidly along the slippery ice, 
which, I was now convinced, was perfectly solid and 
firm. Some indentations in the rocks formed a sort 
of secure niches, where I rested a few moments ; the 
only difficulty being at one place, where the icy shelf 
was deficient for about three feet, which I had to 
leap, a somewhat dangerous feat, from having to 
alight on such a slippery surface. 

After an agitating journey of about half an hour, 
I reached the termination of the rocky wall, and 
turning round the extreme point of the rocks, beheld 
with deep gratitude a broad flinty strand stretched out 
before me. I remained a few minutes to compose my agi- 
tated nerves, and to thank God for my escape, and then 
returned with more confidence to my anxious friends. 

It was now a question how we should arrange fop 
the conveyance of the sledges and their contents, a 
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formidable undertaking. St. Kassian and I agreed, 
at last, on the plan of the procession, which every- 
one was called on to obey scrupulously. 

The dogs were unharnessed, and we then attached 
a strap to each end of the sledges, which enabled two 
of us to carry a sledge, the one before, the othw 
behind it; for as our stores were nearly exhausted, they 
were not very heavv. Those who were not bearers 
were to follow in the order I arranged, and I gave 
them a strict injunction to keep their eyes on the 
rocks, to tread firmly, and to keep regular marching 
time. I proposed that I would go first, with Chiousse 
to assist me, carrying one of the sledges. To St. Kas- 
sian and De la Bastide I confided the post of bringing 
up the rear, and watching for any impediment or 
accident. When all was prepared, Segnier evinced 
much reluctance, and said, 

" I cannot, Eolando, overcome my repugnance to 
this wild scheme of crawling, like so many huge flies, 
on the surface of a smooth perpendicular rock. I 
would at all events propose that Dr. Codonel and I 
should be suffered to remain in our sledges. You 
are all younger and more agile than we, and will 
be kind enough to carry us. We will close our eyes, 
that we may not see the jfrightful danger to which 
your plan exposes us." 

But I would not listen to such a proposal, explain- 
ing to him how much he would endanger his own life 
and ours, as any slight movement in the sledge, 
throwing it from its equilibrium, would drag us all to 
destruction. With many persuasions I induced him 
to move in the midst of the procession, and leaving 
the drivers to get their dogs over in the best manner 
they could, I set out, with a beating heart, to lead 
those dear friends, who had followed me through so 
many vicissitudes, and for whose safety I was more 
anxious than tor my own. 
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Every yard we made removed some weight from my 
mind, slowly though we moved. Over the break which 
alarmed me on my trial journey, I extended a board 
we carried on the sledges to use as a table when we 
encamped amongst the snow. This formed a good 
bridge, and we crossed it in safety and went forward. 
"We were disturbed by the bowlings of the unwilling 
dogs behind us, but cautiously avoided looking back, 
leaving the poor drivers to contend with them. We 
happily arrived at the termination of our journey along 
the rocks, without any other accident than the loss of 
a dog, which had fallen into the sea in struggling with, 
the drivers, who had actually been compelled to drag 
the animals along, and thus had certainly run more 
risk than we had. 

We were very thankful to meet with an open, dry 
spot, where we pitched our tent, refreshed ourselves 
with tea, and retired to rest in peace after a day of 
anxiety and danger. 

Next morning we set out in renovated spirits, and 
before evening, reaching some Timguzian yurts, where 
we were hospitably entertained with the long imtasted 
luxury of milk, and gratified by the sight of cows. 
The K)llowing day we reached Towisk. 
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TOWISK TO OSCHOTSK. 

Jouniey from Towisk. — Scarcity of Food. — The party lose their 
guides, are obliged to abandon their sledges. — ^They build a 
raft, and after many perils are saved. — ^Voyage to Oschotsk. 

Towisk was not able to supply us with dogs so late 
in the spring, when the snow is melting ; we therefore 
engaged reindeer-sledges, and Tunguzes as drivers 
and guides. 

Leaving this plaee, we had many mountains to 
cross, but met with hunting-tribes, who supplied us 
with wild-fowl and the argali, or mountain-sheep. 
The reindeer, less oppressive to us than the dogs, fed 
on the moss remaining on the ground, cleared from 
the snow. The sun blazed over our heads, and but 
for the plagues of the Siberian summer, the mus- 
quitoes, or flying leeches, as the people call them, our 
journey woidd have been pleasant. Even Segnier, 
whose taste for highlv-seasoned cookery had been 
necessarily relinquished during our life of privations, 
enjoyed the delicate venison-flavoured mutton of the 
argali, and appreciated the luxury of a running 
stream when compared with the melted snow we had 
long been confined to. Our greatest difficulty was to 
supply the drivers vdth food, for they did not hesitate, 
when they could procure them, to consume, in one 
day, two seals entirely, including the entrails and fat. 
There was still much difficulty in travelling, the short 
summer of this climate thawmg the snow during the 
day, only to freeze it again at night* We made the 
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most way in the early morning ; but the guides, who 
became rebellious and sullen, chose to lead us across 
plains, at a great distance from the mossy moun- 
tain-sides, where alone the deer can find subsistence. 
The consequence of their privation was, that they be- 
came so reduced that they were incapable of drawing 
us, and we were compelled to walk, as well as we could, 
on our snow-shoes, which were become so dilapidated 
that they were of little service. 

So far from the mountains, we could obtain no 
game but a few partridges, quite insufficient for our 
support, the drivers themselves being obliged to eat 
the entrails ; they still persisted, however, in con- 
tinuing as loDg as possible on the easier road of the 
plains. 

But we now reached a ridge of mountains, which it 
was absolutely necessary we must cross, and the at- 
tempt was now most difficult, for when the poor deer 
lay down to rest, we despaired of their ever rising 
again. "With incredible pain and labour we reached 
the summit, and encamped there, exhausted with 
fatigue. 

Next morning our faithful Yakut awaked me to say 
the Tunguzes had deserted us, carrying with them all 
the deer and the principal part of our scanty remain- 
ing stores. I was quite stupified ; we were now on 
the summit of one of the highest mountain-ranges of 
Siberia,' in a wild, uninhabited region, almost destitute, 
and ignorant of the road to Oschotsk. The sea was 
our only guide, and how far we were from that we 
knew not. 

With painful feelings I announced the intelligence 
to my companions, who received it, according to their 
respective characters, with silent or loquacious sorrow. 

" My dear Bolando," Montval began, " you are a 
noble fellow ; but why did you bring us into a country 
where nature has refused to all the animated creation 
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either grace or intelligence ; to the birds the gifts of 
voice or beautiful plumage ; to the insects all charac- 
teristics of their tribe except malice and blood- 
thirstiness, and to the very flowers, colour and fra- 
grance ?" 

" It is quite clear," added Doloni, " that if this 
country possessed any interest or value, the inha- 
bitants of the ancient world, whose profound wisdom 
was not weakened by the frivolities which degrade 
modern races, would have inhabited and exalted it. 
But they disdained to search out a region of sterility 
and ignorance, to mingle with the race of ichthyophagi^ 
mere flsh-eaters ; and thus it has descended down to 
posterity marked with the ineffaceable opprobrium of 
a nation without a history !" 

" I agree with you, fioloni," said Segnier ; " the 
ancients must have been men of wisdom, to despise 
these ichthyophagi. I am obliged to you for giving 
me a name to distinguish these tasteless barbarians." 

Segnier looked at Abdalla with a deep sigh, and 
Abdalla responded with a groan and a grimace, that 
set my light-hearted brother into a fit of laughter, 
notwithstanding our melancholy situation. 

" Take courage, Bolando," said De la Bastide, " I 
still have my compass and instruments, besides a plan 
of the coast and the course of the rivers. If you 
and the rest of the sportsmen will undertake to shoot 
game, and Abdalla to cook it, I will undertake to 
guide you to Oschotsk." 

" But we have neither deer nor dogs," said Codonel, 
" and Segnier and I are too old to make a long pedes- 
trian excursion." 

I encouraged them by the hope that in a day or two 
we might meet with the yurts of the Tunguzes. De la 
Bastide' s words were a relief to me, and we still had our 
guns, and two small boxes, one of rice and one of tea. 
We placed our tent, arms, and ammunition, with the 
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two boxes, now all our store, and a few valuables we 
wished to save, on two sledges; the remainder we 
abandoned, and then waited till the next morning to 
commence our serious undertaking. 

About four o'clock in the morning, before the stm 
had dissipated the frost of the night, we commenced, 
by harnessing ourselves, two or three at a time, to the 
sledges, and making the descent of the mountain, an 
intolerably vexatious expedition, tor the sledges were 
continually overset, and much of the lading reached 
the foot of the mountains before us, but fortunately 
, uninjured. We then proceeded over the plain till we 
reached a stream overhung with some trees, where we 
pitched our tent and had some tea to refresh us after 
the fatigues of the day. 

The next day rain and snow prevented our progress; 
we brought all our possessions into the tent, mended 
the sledges and our shoes, and Montval added to our 
tea a quantity of a small sour root, which he found by 
the side ol the rivulet, which he named Bumex dcetosa, 
called by the Yakuts keesletza. 

As De la Bastide decided we must cross this rivulet, 
we set out as soon as the rain ceased, to a spot we had 
remarked, where two tall fir-trees were growing side 
by side, near the river. We cut down these trees, as 
we had prudently brought away two axes from our 
effects, and let them fall across the stream. We then 
'; cut pieces of the branches and tied them transversely 
' across it, forming a very rude bridge, over which, with 
' care and caution, we drew our sledges. After passing 
through a forest we again and again met with streams, 
over many of which we were compelled to make 
similar bridges, a laborious and tedious undertaking 
for famishing men. In the middle of the day we 
rested from the heat in a little copse near a stream, 
where Chiousse and Juan, the Yakut, had the good 
fortune to shoot three wild geese. We no longer 
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thouglit of proceeding, but all hastened to assist 
Abdalla, and very soon had the geese cooked. I 
reserved part of the meat for next day, and the rest 
soon disappeared, pronounced by every one to be 
delicious. I shaU ever love the fishy taste of wild 
geese, from the recollection of that banquet. The 
next two days we shot a few partridges and some owls. 
All went into the kettle, and with a small portion of 
rice and keesletza, made a soup that restored our 
strength a little. 

It was now necessary, from De la Bastide's plan, 
that we should cross a mountain ; but we found it im- 
possible to draw the sledges up the ascent, and were 
obliged to abandon them, and, dividing the contents 
into portions, to carry it ourselves. By the advice of 
Juan we adopted the Chinese mode of carrying our 
burdens, dividing the load into two equal parts, and 
suspending them from the ends of a pole, which we 
carried on the shoulder. This plan was perhaps the 
best ; but before we had crossed the mountain, our 
shoulders were miserably excoriated. We again pro- 
ceeded over plains and through a woody country till at 
noon we reached a stream, where we were cheered 
with the sight of wild-fowl. 

We killed some ducks, and, to add to our satis- 
faction, we heard the cry of the seagull, music to our 
ears, as it indicated our approach to the coast. 

Two days more we wandered on. Dr. Codonel 
and Segnier were now almost incapable of moving, 
though they had never carried any burdens, and we 
always secured food for them, however small our own 
allowance was. Even De la Bastide was in despair, and 
was announcing to us the inaccuracy of the plan he 
had procured, when a flight of gulls passed over our 
head towards the south. Foot-sore, hungry, and with 
aching and bleeding shoulders, we nevertheless fol- 
lowed with alacrity the flight of the birds, towards a 
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thick forest. Hearing the sound of water, we made 
our way through the entangled wood ; and it can only 
be conceived by those who like us have been lost in 
a wilderness, and perishing with famine, what was our 
delight, to find ourselves at the bend of a large river, 
covered with wild-fowl, and flowing rapidly to that 
sea we were in search of. 

We lifted up our hands and hearts in thankfulness 
to Grod, who had rescued us in the moment of 
despair ; and then gave the hand of fellowship to 
each other in congratulation and hope. "We then 
shot several ducks, collected keesletza roots, and 
Abdalla provided us a good supper, after which we 
took some repose, though my mind was too anxious 
to allow me to take much rest. 

I awoke before the rest, and took a survey of this 
river of Hope. As we were all incapable of walking 
longer, I decided that we would make a large raft, and 
on that commit ourselves to the river. We were sur- 
rounded by trees, and amongst our stores had a quan- 
tity of strong ropes, which I had retained for this 
very purpose, as I had long contemplated it, if we 
reached one of the great rivers. 

We had two axes and several large knives, which 
would be useful. I therefore awoke my friends and 
made a division of labour, and we set to work with all 
the vigour our exhausted frames permitted. We soon, 
levelled some lofty trees, and before night had all 
ready ; but we were so greatly fatigued that we could 
with difl&culty raise a gun to shoot fowls for our sup- 
per. However, the invalids who had been left at our 
bivouac had caught some good fish and collected a 
quantity of keesletza; we had therefore a plentiful 
meal. 

We resumed our work early. Our raft was com- 
iDOsed ol twenty trunks of trees, about twenty-five 
feet long, connected at each end by cross-pieces. We 
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used every rope and strap of leather we possessed to 
lash these firmly together. We built our raft so 
close to the banks that we could without much diffi- 
culty launch it. Upon the raft we laid spars and 
brushwood to form our seats. Our work was finished 
at the end of the second day. 

Early next morning, and while Chiousse and my 
brother shot a great quantity of fowl, which Abdalla 
cooked immediately for stores, the rest of us removed 
our baggage to the raft, thankful that our shoulders 
were relieved from their painful duty. All being 
ready, we united in offering our thanks to G-od for his 
mercy, and entreating his blessing on our voyage. 
We then launched our vessel, and taking our seats, 
pushed ourselves off with some long poles, and floated 
away easily and pleasantly at the rate of five miles an 
hour, down the shady banks of a river we thought the 
most beautiful we ever beheld. 

For seven days we floated on, mooring our raft at 
night, lest, in the dark, we should strike against rocks 
or trees. Diu^ing the day we had some difficulty in our 
progress, as occasionally a tree hung so low over the 
water, that we were obliged to lie flat to escape being 
struck down by the branches, which actually swept 
away our dear old friend the tea-kettle, to our great 
regret. At night we took our supper of wild-tbwl, 
and slept under the trees as peacefully as the mus- 
quitoes would permit us. 

When the river became wider, we could shoot no 
wild-fowl, but succeeded in getting fish, roots, and 
wild garlic. By this time our raft became shattered 
and water-soaked, and floated deeply ; but though we 
passed through a richly-wooded and fertile country, 
still all continued solitary ; the foot of man seemed 
never to have visited the spot. It was fourteen days 
after our departure before we saw a trace of habita- 
tion, for we passed a Tunguzian yurt, but it had 
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evidently been long deserted. Near it we dis- 
covered a canoe in excellent condition, with paddle 
complete. 

We fastened the canoe to the side of the raft, and 
De la Bastide and I sitting in it, were able, with our 
paddles, to pilot our heavy craft, for piloting now 
become very necessary, as we met with currents and 
whirlpools in the widened river, which rendered the 
navigation very diflBcult. We lightened the raft by 
transferring our effects to the canoe ; and now, the 
rapidity of the stream increasing, we went swiftly. I 
tasted the water, and finding it brackish, announced to 
my friends the joyful sign that we were approaching 
the mouth, and we soon arrived at a broad beach, 
where several canoes were on shore, and some men 
busied in repairing them. 

It would be vain to attempt describing our feelings 
when we stepped out on that beach, and again looked 
on the face of man. I am not ashamed to say that 
tears of delight and gratitude were shed. 

Three men, whom we found were Yakuts, approached 
us, looking with astonishment at our forlorn and 
emaciated condition, and our cumbrous and dilapidated 
raft. They comprehended our distress, even before 
we communicated it ; and immediately launching their 
canoes, they conveyed us and our effects up a small 
arm of the sea to a Yakut village, where we were re- 
ceived with unbounded kindness by the poor friendly 
people. They fed us with milk, for they had herds of 
cattle, — they made beds for us in theur yurts, — ^the 
women washed our wounds and bruises, — ^repaired or 
replaced our worn garments, and hoped for and ex- 
pected nothing in return. 

I lodged with the chief hunter and fisher of the 
village, and from him I learnt that our journey to 
Oschotsk by land would be impracticable, as the 
village could not supply either deer, dogs, or horses 
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to take us there. The sea was open, and the voyage 
bj canoes might be made, but at a great risk. 

On the third day after our arrival among these 
friendly people, my host came in to tell me that a 
vessel from the north of Kamschatka, bound to 
Oschotsk, had signalled him to take out any skius he 
had to sell. I entered his canoe and accompanied 
him to the vessel, which I found to be Russian ; it had 
conveyed flour to Kamschatka, and was returning with 
furs. 

The captain agreed to convey us, if we would be 
content with the deck of his vessel, which was heavily- 
laden. I told him that our privations had cured all 
our fastidious feelings, and showing him my letters, 
and the emperor's order, he was perfectly satisfied. 

I returned with a lightened heart, having obtained 
from the captain all the tea and tobacco he could 
spare, to recompense as far as we were able the hos- 
pitality of the villagers. We were soon all crowded 
on the deck of the little vessel, too happy in resting 
our wearied limbs, to remark any inconveniences. 
The weather being favourable, we amused ourselves 
with the retrospect of our observations and impres- 
sions concerning the strange region we were leaving 
behind us. 

" After all," said Montval, " sterile though it is, I 
am content to have seen this country. I have brought 
few specimens away, for none can be had in a region 
where famine compels the people to devour every 
production of nature, from the disgusting seal to the 
very lichen that clothes the hard rock. Yet a country 
cannot be wholly uninteresting, which produces the 
sagacious Kamschatkan dog, the noble reindeer, the 
rare ermine, and this elegant little creature," pointing 
to the surviving sable, which he had borne in its cage 
through all our weary journeys, and fed in our 
bitterest privations. 
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Doloni, wbo reverenced only the past, was less 
satisfied; but De la Bastide, whose expansive mind 
dwelt on the future, though he had been compelled to 
abandon his favourite speculations, was so confirmed 
in its truth by the information he had gained from 
the people, that he declared he hoped one day to 
return to those interesting shores. 

" I protest against being of the party," said Seg- 
nier. " Moreover, ... be pleased to tell me, De la 
Bastide, in what degree of latitude we now are ?** 

" We are now about 59° N. latitude," replied De la 
Bastide. 

" Then, in future," continued Segnier, " I confine 
my researches below the 50th degree. I cannot en- 
dure eternal snows, riding on a reindeer, and eating 
seal's flesh." 

De la Bastide laughed at Segnier's resolution, and 
explained to him that he might venture safely to pass 
to a higher degree than his maximum, — to civilized 
Great Britain, for instance, without encountering any 
of the evils he deprecated. Climate and customs, he 
observed, depended on other circumstances than a 
high latitude. The position of Siberia from its descent 
to the north, exposing it to the winds of the Frozen 
Ocean, the saline nature of a great part of the soil, 
above all, the want of cultivation, conspire to produce 
the extraordinary severity of the climate. Cultiva- 
tion, extended to the inhabitants, would refine their 
manners and habits, and lead to the customs and 
modes of living which characterize civilized nations. 

A few days brought us to Oschotsk, into a well- 
ordered town, with good society, a strange relief to 
us after our wild wanderings, we rested with great 
enjoyment a few days in this town, the naval arsenal, 
and great store for the merchandise of all the north 
of Siberia. 
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OSCHOTSK TO KEAKHTA. 



The Ice-Lake. — The Tunguzes. — Yakutsk. — The Lena. — 
Fearful Accident in the River. — A^rrival at Irkutsk. — 
Kiakhta. — Meeting with Eli-chan. — ^The Fo Temple. — ^Trade 
of Kiakhta. 

"We recruited our stores, and procuring once more 
sledges and dogs at Oschotsk, set out for Yakutsk. I 
preferred this mode of travelling, as it suits all seasons, 
and the food of the dogs, dried fish, is less cumbrous 
than that of the deer. 

The drivers have a regular method of feeding the 
dogs. They are all harnessed into the traces at a cer- 
tain hour, the traces are tied at each end to two posts or 
trees, to keep them extended; then to each dog is 
thrown his portion of food, on his own side of the trace. 
They eat standing, holding the food in the fore-feet, 
and appear generally contented with their own share. 
The greatest difficulty we had was in getting them 
across the river Oschota, in long, narrow canoes. 
They showed the greatest repugnance to their voyage, 
howled fearfully as they were placed in the canoes, 
and immediately made their escape again. At last the 
boats were brought close to the land, and the dogs 
thrown in amidst fearful yells. They were silent, and 
apparently paralysed, when the boats began to move ; 
but as soon as they approached the opposite side, the 
uproar was renewed. They struggled and rolled over 
each other in the wildest confusion, in their anxiety 
to land, and before the boat reached the shore, they 
were all out, ran off, and were recovered with trouble. 
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After crossing the rocky mountains of Kapitan, we 
reached a large lake, frozen over even now in the midst 
of summer, and the drivers told us that the ice never 
melted. Several of these frozen lakes are to be found 
in the vicinity. We could only account for the phe- 
nomenon by supposing that, in a valley, sheltered as 
this is, on all sides, by the mountains, the snow 
from above is blown down, and collects in the plain, 
where it lies, excluded from the sun. The warm air 
from above can never reach these valleys, because it 
is specifically lighter than that which comes in contact 
with the snow. These plains, therefore, constantly 
remain below the freezing point, and not only retain 
the winter snow, but change all the rain that falls on 
them to ice. It is in such valleys alone that the rein- 
deer in summer are secure from the plague of flies, and 
this lake was therefore much prized by the Tunguzes, 
whom we now again met with. 

The Tunguzes are the most pleasing of the 
northern tribes, good-natured and gay, fond of tra- 
ditional poetry, and dressed with taste, and even ele- 
gance. They ride the noble reindeer with the grace 
of the gipsey people they so much resemble ; and we 
were so much pleased with their neat sledges and excel- 
lent deer, that we sent back the dogs, determining to 
continue our journey on reindeer-sledges. 

"We enjoyed the cheerful society of these people, 
hunted with them, and cooked game for them, 
which they relished exceedingly, but refused to eat 
the hare, from a religious scruple adopted from the 
Bussian Jews. I found them, however, without any 
knowledge of religious matters, having a sort of 
natural and instinctive belief in one Almighty and 
Creative Being; but their notions were vague and 
shadowy, mingled with superstitions derived from the 
pagan worship of the followers of Zoroaster. I 
noticed especially, that though they sung cheerfully and 
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continually in the open air, they refused to sing as we 
sat round the fire at night, declaring that it was sinful. 

These Tunguzes, amongst whom we now travelled 
from village to village, though exposed to the wintry 
privations of this severe climate, seem opulent and 
happy. They have their reindeer, and live in forests 
which supply fire-wood. In summer they seek the 
rivers and have fish beyond their need, aud their 
extraordinary skill in tanning the skins of their deer, 
not only supplies them with fine white leather for 
their better garments, but for saddles, saddle-bags, 
and coverlets tor their beds, often richly embroidered. 

Some of us learned with difficulty and after many 
accidents to ride on the reindeer, a much pleasanter 
and more independent mode of travelling than in 
sledges. We often fell, till we had acquired the art of 
poising ourselves in the Tunguzian saddle, which is a 
flat cushion, so wide that it is only with the soles of 
the feet you can touch the animal. The guides taught 
us to strike behind the shoulders of the deer with the 
heel of each foot alternately, which preserved our 
equilibrium in a seat which is secured only by a loose 
girth. We soon became skilful riders, except Segnier 
and Codonel, who always kept to the sledge, and 
Doloni, who preferred the same easy vehicle, where he 
could read without interruption. 

After travelling some days on our reindeer, we 
entered the Yakutian territory, and at the first post^ 
house found relays of horses provided for travellers 
under his imperial majesty's protection, we had there- 
fore to dismiss our noble deer and their pleasant and 
intelligent owners. These grateful men were much 
affected at parting from us ; our small gifts were looked 
on as unbounded liberality, and our familiar communi- 
cation with them had produced a feeling of friendship. 
They had given us their personal history, and had in 
their turn been inquisitive about our several yurts 
q2 
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and were much. amused when we described to them 
our abodes, encumbered, as they thought, with such 
strange and unnecessary luxuries. 

Once more we mounted on horseback, and rode 
along to the beautiful valley of the Aldan, one of the 
largest tributaries to the mighty Lena. We crossed 
the river in a ferry-boat, finding our horses much more 
tractable than the dogs had been on a similar occasion. 
I could not but lament the scanty population on the 
banks of this noble river, which abounds with sturgeon 
and valuable fish, is navigable almost to its source, 
and might be the means of introducing civilization 
and plenty to the neighbouring tribes. We continued 
our way through an agricultural colony of " the un- 
fortunates," or banished men, which, though cultivated 
and fertile, seemed to wear a melancholy appearance, 
and in a few days we reached Yakutsk once more. 

Our old habitation was appropriated to us, and our 
sensations were very strange on returning to the 
dwellings of civilization; we felt the habits and 
arrangements of even Takutian society oppressive. 
The wooden walls of our dwelling were a restraint on 
us, and the chairs and tables inconvenient. We 
were anxious to renew our wild and free mode of 
living. 

We had not been an hour in the house before we 
were joined by our faithful servant, whom we had left 
wounded in the mountain yurt. He had rapidly re- 
covered, and found his way back to Yakutsk, where he 
had remained, watching anxiously for our return. J 
could not resist the solicitations of himself and his 
companion, that they might accompany us in our 
farther progress ; I therefore engaged them, and pro- 
viding the necessary stores, we left Yakutsk, well 
mounted, and in a favourable season. 

Montval procured at Yakutsk many curious fossil 
bones that had been discovered in the province, those 
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of the huge mammoth, a creature unknown in modem 
days, and the jaw-teeth of a gigantic amphibious 
animal, called bj the natives the bull of the lakes ; 
these teeth were of immense weight. He obtained 
also what the owner called the claw of some monstrous 
bird, of a race now extinct, more than an archin in 
length. Pedro declared it must have belonged to the 
Boc that carried oft* Sinbad, but Montval himself was 
of opinion that it was the horn of some extraordinary 
species of elk. 

Though it was now only August, we were occa- 
sionally annoyed with showers of snow and gusts of 
wind violent enough to overset our tent, and more 
disagreeable than the quiet keen frosts of the true 
winter. As we proceeded along the shores of the Lena 
we found that at night the river became partially frozen, 
tbou-gh not sufficiently to bear. But one night, when 
the snow was falling, and the wind too high for a tent 
to stand, we wished to reach a station, and thought to 
save time by crossing a narrow creek of the river, which 
appeared firmly frozen. 

I rode over first, and finding the ice crack beneath 
the feet of my horse, I called out loudly for the rest 
to remain, and galloping forward reached the opposite 
shore in safety. But either, they had not heard, or, 
in the roaring of the wind, had mistaken my direction, 
for the whole of the party, even to the baggage 
horses, followed me. Just as I reached the shore, I 
heard a frightful crash, and looking round, saw the 
whole caravan disappearing beneath the broken ice. 
St. Kassian and Dr. Codonel had followed me closely 
and escaped with some difficulty. 

For a moment we were at a loss how to act ; but the 
horse which carried the tent having scrambled to shore 
with his load safe, St. Kassian and I seized two of the 
tent poles, and crossed the ice, which bore our weight 
well enough. When we reached the chasm, we pushed 
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cross, and the Cliinese by a building in the form of 
a pyramid. 

We entered the Bussian town, which is regularly 
laid out in streets of good wooden houses, with bal- 
conies in front ; but it being late in the day, we found 
the Chinese mecchants all hurrying to their own town, 
which they are required to enter before sunset. They 
wear long black silk tight robes and black hats, the brim 
of which was turned up all round, and the top orna- 
mented by a ball of some colour, which distinguishes the 
rank ot the wearer ; from this, on each side, depends a 
crimson silk tassel. Over their shaven heads they wear 
a black silk skull-cap, which came below the head, and 
to which were attached black silk coverings for the 
ears, to protect them from the cold. 

We followed the crowd through a door that led to 
an esplanade, and passing through a portal on the 
opposite side, we were, as if by magic, transported 
into China. All was brilliancy and show, fantastic as 
the changes of a pantomime. The walls of the houses, 
and cords across the narrow streets, were hung wdth 
coloured paper lanterns. Niches, containing images 
of worship, with coloured tapers burning before them, 
were seen at the corners of the houses ; and Mongol 
porters and camel-drivers were seated in groups in 
the streets, round chafing-dishes of cast-iron, mounted 
on pillars, where they were boiling their tea-kettles, 
and smoking. 

We were so astonished at this sudden change from 
the business-like town of the Russians, that, tor a 
short time, we forgot our most important object, 
and it was only when I felt my arm touched, and 
looking round saw the smiling countenance of the mer- 
chant Ti-Tsoung,that all my anxiety for my dear friend 
Ki-chan returned to my mind ; but one glance showed 
me all was well. " Follow me," said he ; " we cannot 
talk here ;" and he beckoned the whole party for w aid. 
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I therefore sent the servants back to the Eussian 
town, to look after our horses and baggage, and went 
on with Ti-Tsoung to a handsome house, having a 
colonnade supported by pillars before it. We entered 
a spacious haU, crowded with servants, and passing 
into an inner apartment, we saw a gentleman, splen- 
didly attired, recliniug on cushions. He rose imme- 
diately, and forgetting his dignity, embraced us all 
with the affection of a brother. It was our very deai: 
friend Ki-chan. 

" I was anxious to come myself to meet you," said 
he, as soon as we were seated, " and on giving a promise 
that I would not leave our own town, Maimatchen, my 
father consented that I should accompany Ti-Tsoung, 
and my sell introduce into the Celestial Empire my 
friends and brothers." 

He continued by giving an account of his return to 
China. " Our voyage from Petropaulousk was rapid 
and favourable. I flew to my father's house, and 
you, men of kindness and affection, can easily conceive 
the jov of our meeting. When I had recounted my 
suffermgs, my father hastened to present me to his 
Celestial Majesty, who listened to the story of my 
trials, the relation of yoiu* exalted kindness, and your 
humble request to be permitted, solely in the pursuit 
of science, to visit his wonderful empire. He granted 
our request, subject to some triflng conditions, which 
will not interfere with your enjoyment. 

" His majesty also condesceuded to send a private 
embassy to St. Petersburg, to obtain a public declara- 
tion of my innocence of the foul crime with which 
1 had been charged. My innocence was attested. 
His imperial mnjesty declared that justice had been 
deceived bv perjured witnesses ; but that punishment 
li.id overtaken the true criminal, and my name was 
cleared from all dishonour. His majesty at the same 
time forwarded to me some magniiicent gifts, but sug- 
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gested to me that it was advisable not to visit E-ussia 
again, as he feared I had secret enemies there. It 
was an unnecessary caution ; I had no desire to re- 
visit the scene of my cruel captivity. My prudent 
father accepted the explanation, and even the presents ; 
though the very sight of the costly furs and malachite 
vases was offensive to my eyes. 

" Now, my good friends, you are all my guests, I 
can never repay my debt to you ; let me show you 
that I acknowledge it. The caravan does not depart 
for a day or two, and the town may have some at- 
tractions for you, and Ingardin will, I know, visit the 
warehouses of our merchants. And now, till dinner 
is ready, my good Segnier, try these sweetmeats, 
after which, we will astonish Abdalla with a Chinese 
repast.'* 

Ki-chan led us to a small painted table, divided into 
several hollow compartments, containing different 
sweetmeats. There were dried fruits from Bokhara, 
and grapes and pears brought from China in ice, 
larger and sweeter than any we had ever tasted. Seg- 
nier was delighted at this specimen of Chinese living, 
which was succeeded by tea of the most delicate 
flavour, handed round by the servants in porcelain 
cups, accompanied by a vase of sugar for our special 
use. 

"We passed some time in conversation before dinner 
was announced; we were then conducted to the 
dining-room, where a large table, covered with scarlet 
cloth, was surrounded by cushioned divans, likewise 
covered vrith scarlet cloth. The table was crowded 
with an immense number of small dishes, or rather 
saucers, and when we were seated, before each of us 
was placed a piece of fine paper, and a pair of ivory 
chop-sticks, which Ki-chan undertook to teach us to 
manage. After much laughter and many mishaps, we 
acquired some skill in using these pretty instruments, 
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which are both held between the fingers in the right 
hand, and- used as tongs to cany the food to the 
mouth. The meat, to make this feat more easy, is all 
served up cut in very small pieces. I should never 
have discovered what we were eating, if Segnier's 
curiosity had not prompted him to inquire the compo- 
sition of every dish he tasted. There were pork, 
mutton, pheasants, and every sort of fish, cooked 
with a great deal of fat, and various pickles and con- 
diments. 

There seemed to be no end to the succession of 
courses, and the afiair would have been tedious, but 
for the novelty of the repast, and certainly, notwith- 
standing the slow progress of the chop-stick action, 
we all made an excellent dinner. During the repast, 
small glasses of Chinese rice spirit were handed 
round, which I thought detestable. 

The next morning Ingardin accompanied Ti-Tsoung 
to see the commercial business of the two nations, 
and we went with Ki-chan to a neighbouring temple, 
dedicated to the worship of Fo, one of the forms 
of religion held in China. 

This temple consisted of two aisles, divided from 
the nave by curtains. We entered one of these aisles, 
or sanctuaries, and saw, on an elevated dais at the 
extremity, a semicircular group of fantastic-looking 
idols, the size of life, before which were piled large 
mounds of the offerings of the devout. Whole sheep 
and birds, dressed meats and confections, were also 
spread on a long table. These idols, we under- 
stood, had different attributes, but we did not like 
to question Ki-chan, who was reserved on the 
subject. 

The corresponding aisle had also its idols, one of 
which, of a fiery red colour, we concluded to be the 
god of fire. When we returned from the temple, 
Ki-chan sighed. '* Bolando/' said he, " you must 
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despise this idolatrous religion ; but before you leave 
China, you will see a nearer approach to your own 
pure faith." 

It was late in the day before Ingardin returned ; 
he had taken tea and conserves with all the merchants 
they had visited, till he was not anxious for dinner. 
Prom him we learnt that even in the seventeenth 
century treaties had been entered into between the 
two great empires, and caravans periodically despatched 
from Moscow to Pekin, to exchange the rich furs of 
Russia for the silks, nankins, and porcelain of China, 
but above all, for its teas. 

A later treaty procured for the Russians the pos- 
session of a factory and a church at Pekin, and 
arranged for the exchange of goods to take place at the 
boundary ; the government leaving all the trade to pri- 
vate hands. The tents and huts which first sprung up 
in this mart of nations were soon converted into per- 
manent dwellings, two towns were raised as if by 
magic, and commerce increased yearly to an incre- 
dible extent. 

It is remarkable that no money is passed in these 
transactions : tea-brick, as it is called, is the money 
lulit, or standard ol value, in which the price of every 
article is expressed. These bricks really exist ; they 
are cakes composed of a mixture of inferior or spoiled 
leaves and stalks of tea, with the leaves of a plant of 
the saxifrage genus, which is first steeped in lamb's 
blood. This mass is kneaded, formed into brick- 
shaped cakes, and dried in an oven. The consump- 
tion of this article among the nomade tribes is enor- 
mous ; they dissolve the cakes in boiling water, mixed 
with meal, fat, and salt. 

The Russian merchant begins by agreeing with the 
Chinese how many bricks a certain commodity is worth, 
which fixes standard of value for the year. They are 
then able to put the fixed price, in bricks, on their 
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furs, and the sales are efiected, and paid for in bills 
expressed in brick money. 

We all went round the shops, and were amused to 
see the amazing quantity of toys for sale ; we could 
not help thinking that the Chinese must be a nation of 
children. One remarkable toy, which is constantly 
used by men of mature years, was a .pair of ivory 
balls, about an inch in diameter, which every man 
seems to carry about him. These balls are taken in 
the right hand, and rubbed and rattled with the 
fingers, apparently producing great pleasure to the 
easily-amused Chinaman. 

My friends would have made large purchases, but 
Ti-Tsoung warned them to be prudent, for the 
journey was long, and we must avoid unnecessary 
baggage. His caravan did not set out for a month, 
but Ki-chan, as well as ourselves, was anxious to reach 
Pekin, and being a large party, we determined to leave 
Kiakhta alone and without further delay. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

KIAKHTA TO PEKIN. 

The Grand Lamasery of Kouren.— The Khalka Tents. — Chase 
of the Wild Horse.— The City ol the Wilderaess.— The Attack 
of the Tiger.— The Wolves.— The Great Wall. 

Ki-CHAN was provided with twelve camels and their 
drivers, and to these were added six more with our 
goods and stores, which were so abundant that even 
Segnier was satisfied that we should not be famished 
in crossing the immense steppes that lay before us. 
We had four tents, and furs and warm clotliing, for 
we learnt that though the noon-tide sun might 
scorch us, frost, and even the snow, might come on 
at night. De la Bastide observed that this remark- 
able climate was caused bj the great elevation of 
the country, combined vrith the neglect of culti- 
vation. 

We proceeded in caravan order, one camel after 
another, for some days, along the banks of the Selenga ; 
then leaving that river, we proceeded over hilly ridges, 
till we reached the river Tula. 

On the north bank of this river, on the side of a 
mountain, and at the entrance of an immense forest, 
stands the great Lamasery of Kouren, one of the 
strong-holds, as Ki-chan informed us, of the worship- 
pers of the god Buddha. As we approached, we 
saw, rising among the trees, the lofty gilded roof 
of the temple, inhabited by the Grand Lama and 
priests, of whom, in various dwellings down the 
mountain, not less than 30,000 are supposed to 
reside here. 
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On the extensive plains are crowds of pilgrims 
from all the Mongolian districts, and from Thibet, 
assembled for their idolatrous worship. Nothing 
certainly could be more imposing than the view of the 
white buildings rising gradually up the side of the 
mountain, and terminating in that brilliant temple ' 
where the Grand Lama, on his gilded throne, in a 
sanctuary gorgeous with colours and gold, receives 
the homage of his worshippers, ever prostrate before 
him. 

Not feeling inclined to make any halt to visit this 
extraordinary establishment, we contented ourselves 
with listening to the relations given by the pilgrims, 
among whom we rested for the night, and then pro- 
ceeded on our way. 

" We are now entering the country of the Khalkas,'* 
said Ki-chan, " and we need fear neither storms nor 
famine, if we can fall among their tents, for they are 
ever hospitable in their days of plenty ; and at this 
season we shall find them rich in the flesh of the 
yellow goat." 

Doloni's spirits revived as we approached a region 
of historical associations ; already, in the sandy plains, 
be had found scattered remains of noble buildings. 
Ki-chan was unable to point out what particular city 
or temple had existed in these places, but did not 
doubt their remote antiquity. 

" Even our Chinese historians,** said he, " notice 
the existence of the early nomade tribes, whom they 
name Hioung-noa; these are probably the Huns o£ 
European history. They describe these races of war- 
riors as spreading over all the deserts of Tartary, and 
making incursions into the civilized nations of the 
south. Even the Celestial Empire was in danger from 
tliem, and to protect it, the Great Wall was built 213 
years before the Christian era. 

" About eighty years after this, the Huns, as you 
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•will call them, made an attack on tlie Tartars who 
lived on the borders of the province of Ohensi, defeated 
them, and slew their chief. The Emperor of the Huns, 
in the true barbarous spirit, made the skull of his enemy 
into a drinking-cup, which he constantly wore sus- 
pended to his girdle. The Chinese however finally 
drove a portion of these Huns westward to the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, whence they spread into Europe." 

" And in 37(5 they commenced their irruptions into 
the Eoman empire," added Doloni, " ana acquiring 
strength and power, like a raging torrent, ended by 
inundating aU Europe. But it must probably have 
been the Huns of the south of Tartary, who remained 
there, that founded the cities whose ruins are scat- 
tered over these deserts. Tremendous in their might, 
they carried dismay and massacre into the most remote 
regions, and at last in 1200 a.d. China was subjugated 
to them, and, for the first time, a foreign emperor 
ruled over the people of that great nation." 

"We now met with frequent groups of the tents of 
the Khalkas in the " Land of G-rass," as this unculti- 
vated part of Tartary is called, the whole plain being 
covered with short grass. Reaching the tents of the 
Tchmi, or King of the Khalkas, as he styles himself, 
who was known to Ki-chan, we rested two days 
among his people, enjoying the study of their patri- 
archal life. 

The morning after our arrival, the king came to the 
tents of Ki-chan, and proposed to us to accompany him 
and his people in the chase of the wild horse, at the 
same time ofibring to supply us vnth horses. We 
readily accepted his invitation, and were soon mounted 
and scouring over the plains, towards a spot where 
a herd of the wild horses had been observed, on the 
borders of a spacious lake, at the foot of the moun- 
tains. 

The Khalkas were each provided with a long, thick 
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pole, which had a strong noose attached to the end. 
"We slackened our pace as we approached the moun- 
tains, and entering a thick forest, we proceeded cau- 
tiously, till, through an opening among the trees, we 
saw the whole herd feeding quietly in a little wooded 
dell. But the sound of our approach soon reached 
them ; they erected their ears, threw up their heads, 
and neighing loudly, dashed off through the woods to 
the plains at the foot of the mountains, ascending the 
lower declivities, leaping over precipitous hoUows, 
and dashing down rugged ravines with the velocity of 
the wind. 

But their untiring pursuers followed every winding 
of their flight with equal boldness and swiftness, till 
they were within reach of a victim. The hunter then 
seized the bridle of his own horse in his teeth, and 
grasping the heavy pole with both hands, leaned for- 
ward, and with a vigorous effort, cast the noose round 
the neck of the animal. Then came a fearful struggle 
between the powerful untamed horse and the strength 
and dexterity of man. The nobler nature prevailed, 
and man, as usual, subjugated the brute, who was led 
to the tents to be trained, in his turn, for the chase, or 
devoured, if food happened to be scarce in the camp. • 

As this was really the case at this time, some of 
the captured animals were slain, and we were invited 
to a least of roasted horseflesh. We felt some reluc- 
tance to eat this dainty, but after venturing to taste 
it, we were compelled to grant that it was equal, if 
not superior, to beef; and even Segnier allowed that, 
dressea by the hand of Abdalla, it would be a dish fit 
for a European table. 

We enjoyed our short residence in the regal camp 
of the Khalkas. The men are brave, frank, and gene- 
rous; the women kind, intelligent, and ingenious. 
They make all the clothes of the tribe, even their 
heavy boots, and adorn their own garments, and the 

B 
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interior of their tents, with the most delicate and 
tasteful embroidery. 

But it was necessary to move on, lest some early 
snow-storm should render the mountains impassable, 
and we proceeded onwards towards the desert, where 
we met with scattered encampments of the inferior 
tribes, who live in wretched huts, filthy, and almost 
destitute of food. Erom them we could obtain no 
fresh meat ; and our supplies began to fail us before 
we entered on the dreary desert of Gobi, which 
divides North and South Mongolia. Our journey had 
till now been pleasant, but the travelling on that dreary 
and monotonous desert was truly terrific. Not a 
tree or plant appeared on all the vast expanse around 
us, and the earth was covered with a sort of semi- 
transparent shingle, so thickly scattered, that scarcely 
a blade of grass could spring between them. The 
poor camels pined daily, the few wells we met with 
were brackish and low, and our own spirits began to 
flag ; so that the long caravan moved sometimes in 
total silence, like a spectral procession passrug mourn- 
fully over some haunted plain. 

The nights were fearfully cold, and the snow fre- 
quently fell, which, however, we rather enjoyed, as we 
thus had the luxury of melted snow to make our 
tea ; but this beverage we had to limit to twice in 
the day, for we had no fuel but the argals, the 
ordure of the camels, which was collected as we 
went along. 

One night, as we were beginning to pine for fresh 
meat, a solitary roebuck approached our tents, and fell 
an immediate sacrifice to his imprudence. We sum- 
moned Abdalla ; but one of the Tartar attendants on 
Ki-chan begged that he might cut up the animal, to 
which we consented. After skinning and disem- 
bowelling the buck, he suspended it from a pole out- 
side the tent) and then very dexterously stripped the 
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flesh from the bones in one piece, leaving the baxe 
skeleton hanging. 

Abdalla gazed on the operation with astonishment 
and vexation, for this kind of anatomy, though very 
useful in reducing the weight of the meat in travel- 
ling, was totally uncongenial to his taste, and inter- 
fered with all his culinary plans. But his anger was 
appeased when he saw the rich meat ready for his 
use, and we begged him to make us some steaks for 
supper. 

He had cut off a large portion, and placed it on the 
ground, when suddenly we heard a loud rushing 
sound, and an immense eagle pounced down on the 
piece of flesh, and carried it off before we had time to 
seize our guns. Notwithstanding our vexation at 
this robbery, we could not help laughing at the catas- 
trophe ; but the great regret of Montval was less for 
the loss of his supper than for the loss of this mag- 
nificent specimen of the eagle of the desert. 

Some days after this, the monotony of our journey 
was relieved by our arrival at the remains of a large 
city, silent and abandoned. There it lay, in that vast 
solitude, unfrequented by any living creature ; the 
walls', towers, and gates half-buried in sand, or grown 
over with vegetation, but still undecayed. It was a 
magnificent monimient, denoting the perishable nature 
of earthly glory; for its name, its history, and its 
downfall were alike involved in oblivion. 

Doloni was again roused to action ; he longed to 
uncover those mysterious mounds, and to discover 
their origin ; but Ki-chan assured him all research 
was vain ; that many of these ancient remains existed 
in the desert, and that history and tradition were alike 
silent respecting them. 

" Doubtless," said the abbe, " this must have been 
one of the noble cities that, as history vaguely asserts, 
were built by the Mongolian dynasty in their native 
b2 
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wilds, during the thirteenth century, when they held 
sway in China. After their expulsion, the Chinese 
emperor invaded their country, and destroyed and de- 
populated all the cities they had raised. It is truly 
unfortunate, Ki-chan, that your nation has preserved 
no faithful record oi these wars." 

This ruined city was situated on one of the few 
oases of the desert ; some short coarse grass grew on 
the spot, and near it was a salt lake, thickly sur- 
rounded with reeds. The poor camels soon found an 
opening in the tangled brake, and pushing through to 
the brink of the lake, greedily imbibed the brackish 
water, and licked, with great enjoyment, the salt 
efflorescence that covered the grass around. "We for- 
tunately found, within the ancient city, a well of 
better water, and we determined, to the great delight 
of Doloni, to encamp within its deserted walls. 

We pitched our tents close to the inner part of one 
of the ruined gates, and brought our camels through, 
to a spot where the grass had sprung up over the ac- 
cumulated sands, which were rapidly overwhelming 
every trace of the buildings. 

Doloni wandered round, while we sat in the tents 
till tea was prepared. In a moment of silence I wa-s 
startled by hearing a peculiar growl; I called out 
loudly, and we rushed outside the tent in time to see 
a large tiger spring through the gateway on a luckless 
camel. Doloni, just opposite the tents, was beyond 
the spot where the monster had sprung, and, paralyzed 
with terror, had not power or resolution to cross to 
us, fearing an attack from the tiger, and he continued 
to gaze on it quite motionless. 

Chiousse and I seized our guns ; I called to Doloni 
to withdraw from the range of the balls, and fired my 
rifle ; the animal, which was wounded in the side, re- 
leased the camel, and turning round, sprung furiously 
towards us. I involuntarily drew back into the tent. 
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and Chiousse shot the creature in the head ; it fell, 
struggling under the wound, but rising again, made 
a spring, and seized the brave Chiousse in its murder- 
ous grasp ; but, at that moment, Ki-chan darted for- 
ward, and plunged his long knife into its heart. 

There it lay, stretched dead on the earth, and we 
once more breathed freely, though our poor camel 
was desperately wounded, Chiousse somewhat injured, 
and Doloni so overcome with terror, that he had 
no. appetite for his tea, and no taste for further ex- 
ploring the city. Codonel prescribed for the abbe's 
nervous excitement, and for Chiousse' s bruises, and 
the poor camel was put out of pain, and immediately 
cut up for use. I confess that though I should have 
been glad of a meal of fresh meat, I could not over- 
come my repugnance to preying on our poor old ser- 
vant, especially when I considered the manner in 
which he had been butchered. The tiger was awarded 
to Chiousse, and Montval immediately purchased the 
skin, which was very handsome. 

At length we came upon trees and streams of pure 
water, and knew that the desert was passed. Traces 
of cultivation appeared, groups of tents came in our 
way, and as we were provided with tea-bricks we were 
enabled to purchase sheep, butter, and milk, and had 
no longer any fear of famine ; so we set out cheerfully 
with renewed stores to cross a formidable range of 
mountains, now covered with snow. 

Among the dark woods that clothe the lower part 
of the mountains, immense tribes of animals were 
congregated, and during the day we disturbed, at every 
step, the fox, the grey squirrel, the yellow goat, or the 
stag. It was with some difficulty I could enforce 
the law of humanity, and insist on our hunters destroy- 
ing no more than was necessary for our subsistence. 

At night, after our tents were pitched, and the fires, 
which were necessary on the mountains, were lighted, 
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we were alarmed by the howls of the wolf, the lynx, 
and the ounce, which inhabit these immense forests. 
We were compelled to keep up an armed watch and 
continual fires to insure our safety. Even then, one 
night, when some of the servants were lighting the 
fires, and the rest imloading the camels, three gaunt 
wolves started from a thick covert ; one of them sprang 
past the camels, upon the Tartar servant whq stood 
by them, and seized him by the throat. 

Our loud cries seemed to deter the other two wolves 
from approaching, but they stood snarling resolutely 
at some distance. No time was to be lost ; St. Kas- 
sian and I, armed with long lances, rushed to the 
rescue of the Tartar, and happily destroyed the beast 
immediately. 

Pedro and Chiousse had, in the mean time, fired on 
the two wolves that stood aloof; one fell, and the other 
fled howling into the wood, leaving a long track of 
blood behind him. The poor Tartar was bleeding 
profusely, but fortunately the fangs of the beast had 
not reached a vital part, and Codonel hoped his life 
would not be endangered ; but he took the precaution 
to cauterize the wound, for he assured us that famine 
often produced rabid symptoms in these animals of the 
canine kind. The good doctor was most grateful that 
in all our accidents he had been enabled to save his 
medicine-chest and box of surgical instruments ; and 
in truth, he had had no sinecure during our travels. 

We had a bitterly cold and difficult passage over the 
bleak mountains, and when we reached a narrow defile 
at the foot of the descent, our hands were quite frozen 
and torpor was stealing over our frames. Fortunately 
a few stunted pines grew near, and with some pain 
we collected fuel, made a fire, and as soon as we could 
get warmth into our hands, opened our stores, and 
procured some brandy, which restored us, and we 
were able to make our usual arrangements for the night. 
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The bright morning sun beamed on a new country 
to us ; we had now left behind us the tents and bar- 
barous manners of Mongolia, and before us lay wide 
cultivated plains. These plains, Ki-chan informed us, 
were once covered with magnificent forests, and the 
tribes spread their tents there, among rich pasturage ; 
but the nomade tribes had been banished beyond the 
mountains by the Chinese authority. The forests had 
then been levelled, villages had been built, and the 
soil exhausted by over-cultivation. In losing the 
forests, the very climate had been changed; long 
seasons of drought are succeeded by deluges of rain, 
which destroy the crops, and carry away the soil itself. 

Furious hurricanes and thunder-storms are com- 
mon in this unhappy district, and hailstones, or 
rather pieces of ice, fall, of such immense size that we 
could hardly credit the account of these phenomena 
of nature. These scatter desolation round, till fre- 
quently all the crops are destroyed ; and famine, pes- 
tilence, and death follow. 

We hastened through this dismal region, aud 
reaching the imperial forests, which lie near the empe- 
ror's palace at Ge-hol, we passed on through valleys 
and defiles till we arrived at the Great Wall of 
China. 

"Tell me," said Doloni to our Mend Ki-chan, 
" what is the actual length of this amazing structure ? 
I perceive that in this place it is about twenty-five 
feet in height, and fifteen feet in thickness. I have 
heard that it is 2,000 miles in length. I look to you 
for the truth." 

" I believe, my dear Doloni," said Ki-chan, " that 
we must limit the extent of it to about 1,500 miles. 
But even then, we may venture to claim precedence 
for it as one of the greatest wonders of art the world 
possesses, when we consider that it is conducted over 
the summits of mountains, some of which have an 
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elevation of more than 5,000 feet ; that it runs over 
deep valleys, and even wide rivers, hj means of 
arches; and that with its strong towers, rising up 
at every hundred yards, it terms altogether such a 
mass of building as no other nation has ever pro- 
duced. But let us pass this barrier now, dear 
friends of my heart, and at a more convenient 
season Doloni shall have a faithful history of it." 

"We passed through the guarded gate of the jealous 
empire, and, behold, we were in China ! Here were 
rice -fields; here, scattered over the fertile plains, 
were country houses, with their formal gardens, pots 
of brilliant flowers, and their tiny lake ; the very 
China depicted on the porcelain cups we had admired 
so much in our childhood. "We felt as if transported 
to some land of enchantment, and never perceived the 
distance we went, till we entered the walls of Pekin, 
as if in a dream. 
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PEKIN. 



First Impression of Pekin. — Introduction to the Mandarin 
Tcheng-chan. — ^The Banquet and Play. — ^The Great Canal. — 
The Imperial Palace. — Interview with the Emperor. — Dr. 
Godonel's Humanity. — His Trial and Exile. 

The first appearance of the imperial city, so unlike 
any city in Europe, was, although very remarkable, 
rather disappointing. There were neither towers, 
spires, nor palaces to be seen ; all was monotonous. 
There were rows of low houses, each one so like its 
neighbour, that you wondered how even the owners 
distinguished them; each house inclosed with low 
walls, each having a balcony in front, and each 
adorned with the same flower-pots. The shops only 
formed the distinction ; these were open in the front, 
and displayed their respective wares. 

"We were allowed to enter the Tartar division of 
the city, which includes the court, and the dwellings of 
all the officers and mandarins, the Chinese part ot the 
city being chiefly inhabited by the artisans and poorer 
classes. 

As we passed through the streets, we became more 
aware of the beauties of the city. A rivulet, mur- 
muring among green bowers and gay gardens, gave 
a cheerful efiect to the widely-spread street ; and the 
brilliant display at the doors of the shops, the gay 
flags waving, the gilded signs, and the brightly- 
painted and varnished houses, generally blue and gold, 
or green and gold, perfectly dazzled us. 
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Nor was the population of the crowded streets less 
remarkable ; mandarins, with their attendants carry- 
ing umbrellas over them, or bearing flags and painted 
lanterns ; funeral processions attended by loud- wailing 
mourners ; bridal trains with marvellously execrable 
music ; the noisy traffic carried on in the street in a 
strange language; the Tartar soldiers in military 
pomp ; and the mounfebank, with his crowd of gaping 
admu*ers, thronged the way. 

None turned aside to notice us, except with a pass- 
ing glance of pity at our travel-worn garb. This was 
indeed novelty, and we felt that we had entered a 
' trange world. 

At length we reached the spacious mansion of our 
friend, who had insisted on our all becoming his guests ; 
the servants had preceded us, and we found all pre- 
pared for our reception. The mansion was surrounded 
by a high wall, which inclosed gardens, pleasure-houses, 
ornamental pieces of water, and included several 
courts communicating with each other by covered 
colonnades, each court containing three or four low 
houses with tent-like roofs. The rooms were all heated 
by flues in the floors, and lighted by windows of 
transparent-coloured paper: and the furniture con- 
sisted of massy tables and chairs, couches, and many 
ornamental and curious works of art. 

Dinner waited for us, and to the great contentment 
of Segnier, though it was perfectly Chinese, he found 
everything delicious ; the soups exquisitely flavoured, 
the stews piquant, the pastry white as snow, and 
almost as light, and the miits, which were served on 
ice, most luscious. The spirit distilled from rice and 
flavoured with various fruits, was served hot, a pecu- 
liarity we soon became accustomed to. 

Soon after dinner we were visited by the father of 
our friend Ki-chan, a mandarin of the flrst class, 
richly dressed, and wearing the proudest mark of dis- 
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tinction, the yellow button va hia cap, and the pea- 
cock's feather, the peculiar mark of royal favour. 

We found him a most intelligent and liberal man, 
calm and dignified, and though a little formal, not 
ceremonious, as we expected. He was very grateful 
for our kindness to his son, and anxious to show us 
every attention. From our long intercourse with 
Ki-chan we had all acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
the difficult language of China to understand it, and 
to speak it tolerably well. To read or write it requires 
the study of a lifetime. 

Tcheng-chan, the mandarin, then told us, that the 
emperor not only graciously permitted us to visit any 
part of his empire, but had also issued a command 
that I should attend him, and relate to him what was 
remarkable in my travels and adventures. His ma- 
jesty was now at his country house at Gre-hol, and we 
were glad, till his return, to take the opportunity of 
seeing the city, and becoming a little more acquainted 
with the customs and language of the people. We 
could not enter into society till our wardrobe was re- 
fitted, but we walked about the city daily, and in the 
evening talked of what we had seen. 

" We are in the imperial city," said Doloni, " the 
carefully-guarded capital of the most marvellous 
empire of the world. We are admitted into the sanc- 
tuary and allowed to gaze on forbidden objects. I fear 
I am ungrateful, for I confess I am disappointed. 
The wall of China pleased me, and I hoped to find in 
the capital some traces of that remote origin and civil- 
ization which the people claim. All is neat, trim, 
glittering, and tasteless ; a gigantic baby-house ; cer- 
tainly not the place for an antiquary. Nothing is 
old ; or even if it were, how should we distinguish the 
ancient from the modem in a nation who boast of 
remaining unchanged for 2,000 years ? A temple of 
the most remote antiquity, if it exists, could not be 
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can never accomplish any grand work, nor have any 
name in history." 

I endeavoured to make his majesty sensible that 
these countries were governed by laws, the result of 
the wisdom of ages ; and that the monarch, content 
to be the just administrator of those laws, laboured 
not for his own glory, but for the glory of his country. 

We were dismissed with rich presents, and with 
written orders to his people to aid all our wishes, 
and take no reward. He afterwards frequently sent 
for us, inquired into all our plans, suggested to us 
several expeditions, and treated us with extraordinary 
favour. 

Dr. Codonel became an especial favourite at court. 
He had prescribed successfully for the empress and 
some of her ladies ; and he had sanctioned and approved 
of the active and temperate life of the emperor. And 
yet the doctor's humanity placed us all in difficulty, 
and himself in danger. 

One very stormy evening, as we were returning from 
a visit, and passing through one of the streets, we 
heard a loud cry, mingled with the howling of the 
wind. We followed the sound, and saw the sedan chair 
of a lady overturned, and the two bearers extended on 
the ground. We foimd that part of a high wall had 
been blown down by the wind, and that a large stone 
had fallen upon one of the bearers, and prostrated 
him, overturning the heavy chair. The other bearer, 
whose cries we had heard, was laid, now senseless, 
beneath it. 

We raised the chair, in order to relieve the unfortu- 
nate man, and opening the door saw a lady enveloped 
in furs quite insensible. As we were not far from our 
own residence, my brother and Louis Segnier took 
up the chair to convey the lady there for the present. 
We then approached to assist the chairmen. Dr. 
Codonel was bending over them to examine their 
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state, when some men, passing by, warned the doctor 
to leave the men to die there ; for if they should die 
under his care, by the laws oi China, he would be tried 
as their murderer. 

" The poor men will most probably die : but they 
shall not be left to perish in the streets," said the 
indignant Codonel. We carried the men to our 
abode, and leaving them in the kind doctor's charge, 
went to see the lady. We found, to our great asto- 
nishment, that we had brought to her brother's 
house our friend Pan-si, now quite recovered, and 
unhurt, but much agitated at the adventure. Ki- 
chan immediately sent a messenger to explain the 
accident and bring his mother, and, leaving the fair 
lady well attended, I returned to see the wounded 
men. 

The man who had been crushed by the stone had 
received some internal injury, which precluded all 
hopes of his recovery. The doctor had given him some 
composing mixture, and was now, with the assistance 
of Dominic and Chiousse, preparing to amputate the 
dreadfully-shattered leg of the other chairman. 

"My friend," said Tcheng-chan, who had now 
joined us, " are you aware of the responsibility that 
rests on you ? One of these unfortunate men must 
die, the other mai/ die, and your life is endangered 
by your humanity ; for no one saw the man killed. I 
grieve that such is the law, but it is immutable." 

Our dear friend Codonel, though far from being 
personally courageous, was always a hero when the 
life of a fellow-creature was in peril. He did not 
hesitate a moment, but finished his operation success- 
fully, left his patient in a tranquil sleep, and then 
turned to me, to request my interference with our 
good friend the emperor, to abolish an absurd law, 
which, at all events, no foreigner could be expected to 
submit to. 

s 2 
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I was in great fear that intercession on mj part 
would avail little against the laws of China, and my 
fears were just. Next morning, the man who had 
sufiered amputation w^s doing well, but his companion 
was dead. Before night our dear old friend was ar- 
rested, and, notwithstanding the urgent entreaties of 
Ki-chan, hurried off to prison. 

I immediately drew up a simple and correct nar- 
rative of the affair, accompanied by our united petition 
for mercy. Ki-chan translated it into Chinese, and 
Tcheng-chan undertook to present it to the emperor. 
The only answer we received was, that the offender 
must be tried by the laws; but we had the satis- 
faction of learning from the mandarin, that the 
whole court was panic-struck at the event. The 
empress had insisted on the release of her favourite 
physician, and the ladies were all loud and inconsol- 
able in their grief. 

We were compelled to submit. Codonel was tried. 
The man had been speechless when he was taken up ; 
and we were unable to prove in what manner the 
stone fell upon him ; he had not survived forfi/ days 
after the accident, which the law requires to exculpate 
the person in whose custody he dies, and our unlucky 
friend was absolutely condemned. 

Our distress and alarm were very great; but I 
immediately received a command to attend the empe- 
ror. I was admitted privately. He told me he must 
not violate the law ; but that he could mitigate the 
sentence into a short banishment. He therefore gave 
me an order for the whole party to withdraw for 
some time from Pekin, nominal exiles, to fulfil the 
decrees of the law. 
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After some consultation, we finally agreed that our 
place of banishment should be the mysterious country 
of Thibet, and Ki-chan obtained leave to accompany 
us. It was our own wish to be included in the decree 
of banishment pronounced on Dr. Codonel, for we 
could not suffer him to be sent into solitary exile. 
Besides, though winter was not the season we should 
have chosen, we had long desired to penetrate into 
Thibet. 

Segnier alone had no taste for the journey ; he had 
begun to like Chinese manners, and most decidedly 
liked Chinese dinners ; he proposed therefore to wait 
our return in Pekin. Louis would not leave his 
lather. He was much captivated with the fair Fan-si 
and he was teaching her botany and Italian. Tcheng- 
chan, who liked Segnier' s gossiping details of the 
manners of European nations, invited the father and 
son to become his guests during our absence. 

We therefore took our departure with a very small 
train. We were each mounted on a strong Tartar 
horse, our two Yakut servants had the charge of two 
camels, laden with a tent and our stores ; and besides 
them we had no attendants but Chiousse, Dominic, and 
the indispensable Abdalla. 
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We set out one bright morning, and the next day 
had passed the Grreat Wall, and entered the eountiy 
of the Ortous, We were once more in the barren 
and dreary steppes of Tartary. The Ortous, like the 
people in all the divisions of MongoHa, are governed 
by a nominal king, who is subject to the emperor of 
China. The vassals ot these kings, though a. sort of 
slaves, have an easy life ; they possess no property, 
are employed always in the care of the flocks and 
herds ot their chief: but in return, they live in the 
same tent with him, eat the same food, and share alike 
his plenty or his poverty. 

Nothing could be more cheerless than the road we 
travelled for some days, over the barren desert, where 
our animals could scarcely obtain a mouthful of the dry 
salt grass, and water was a rare and precious luxury. 
The nights were dreadfully cold, and the frost intense. 
When we reached the foot ot the Snowy Mountains, the 
north wind forced its way through the many ravines, 
overwhelming our tent and scattering our fire ; but 
fortunately the mountain abounded in caves, where 
we found shelter, lighted our fire, and took our indis- 
pensable tea. 

In our further progress we crossed the immense 
Salt Lake, so celebrated in this part of Tartary. This 
is, in fact, a vast reservoir oi salt, the surface of which 
is crusted over so entirely, that caravans pass it in 
perfect safety, if they follow the road which is marked 
out as free from danger. In several parts the water 
bubbles up, indicating the existence of a large lake 
below, of which the saline crust forms the roof. 
Around the lake were congregated the tents of the 
Tartars, who collect and purify the salt, and the Chi- 
nese, who purchase it in exchange for the tea-brick, or 
for tobacco. 

Our camels enjoyed much the feeding on the saline 
vegetation round the lake, and we purchased some 
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of the prepared salt to mingle with their scanty 
food. 

" In this respect," said Montval, " as well as in 
several other characteristics, the camel of Tartary dif- 
fers greatly from the camel ot Arabia. Observe, 
especially, how these camels sniff with delight the 
keen blast from the north. They love the wind, and 
shrink only from the wet, for their fleshy foot slipping 
on the damp ground, often causes them to fall. What 
a model of a patient slave the poor camel is. His very 
countenance denotes melancholy submission ; to be 
gay and frolicsome is not the camel's nature. 

" It is the most hardly treated ot quadrupeds, and I 
often feel ashamed of human nature, when I see the 
tent and our mattresses piled on the back of the patient 
animal lor so many hours. I have actually seen the 
Chinese load their camels till they w^re unable to 
rise, but were obliged to be raised to their legs by 
means of poles used as levers; and then the poor 
creature set out as usual with its excessive burthen. 
Harmless and helpless, it is only protected from the 
ferocious attacks of the wild-beasts of the desert by 
its huge, unnatural form, its wild and frightful cry, 
and by the fetid discharge from its nostrils, by means 
of which, in moments of extreme danger, it defends 
itself against its foe. 

" While living, the camel is invaluable, its labour is 
beyond price, and its milk one of the treasures of 
the tent ; but of its flesh I cannot speak with appro- 
bation." 

" And yet," observed Doloni, " we read that Helio- 
gabalus had camel's flesh at his table ; and particularly 
rejoiced in camel's feet." 

" The Eoman emperors, depend on it, my dear 
abbe," answered Montval, " however sagacious they 
might be, had depraved tastes. I am preparing to 
shoot one of those hares now scampering over the 
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plain, and when Abdalla has cooked it, I leave it for 
you to decide, with all your prejudice in favour of 
Heliogabalus, if it be not more agreeable to the palate 
than tough camel's flesh." 

The steppes abounded with pheasants and hares, 
and we might have proceeded, without fear of famine, 
due west, but for the scarcity of water, which com- 
pelled us to diverge to the south, amongst mountains 
tipped with snow. The range seemed to have been 
unvisited since the deluge which, had incrusted these 
mighty masses of granite with shells and sea-weed, 
with which, in a fossilized state, they now abounded. 
Around lay fantastic heaps of slate and schist, dis- 
tinct from the formation of the mountain, denoting 
some extraordinary convulsion of nature. 

"We then passed into one of the cultivated provinces 
on the west borders of China, which abounds in coal- 
mines, and is famous for its potteries. The land is 
chiefly devoted to the cultivation of corn and rice, and 
is artificially irrigated by means of canals from the 
Hoang-ho; these branch oft into smaller channels, 
surrounding each field. Prom these channels, by- 
sluices, each land-owner in turn waters his fiela, 
and the whole country is inundated as Egypt is 
during the overflowing of the Nile. The inhabitants 
cross their fields, during this irrigation, in small boats ; 
but travellers, who have not this accommodation, are 
greatly inconvenienced. Plentiful crops are the result 
of this simple irrigation, and as every foot of the 
ground is in cultivation, the harvest is stored on the 
flat roofs of the houses. 

We admired the active industry of the agricultural 
population, who, even now, in the winter, were busy 
clearing their land for the spring ; and we had some 
experience of their hospitality. In crossing the Ale- 
chan Mountains, which are chiefly composed of fine 
sand, a hurricane arose, the wind howled, the darkness 
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was coming on, and our terrified animals were with, 
difficulty forced onwards. Enormous columns of sand 
arose, hid us from each other, and nearly blinded us. 
"We expected that we should be buried under the 
sand-drift. 

For above an hour we struggled with the tempest, 
when the snow began to fall, and the wind was some- 
what lulled. We descended towards a light we had 
seen from some distance, and reached the dwelling 
of one of the landowners ; but we were in a most 
wretched condition, the sand had filled our eyes and 
mouths till we could neither see nor speak, and we 
were absolutely coated over with an armour of sand. 
The good people made us warm baths, and gave us 
hot tea to revive us ; they fed and brushed our animals, 
cleaned our clothes, and gave us beds for the night. 
"We easily discovered that these people were of Tartar 
extraction, as they preserved the genuine hospitality 
of their race, for the pure Chinese have more profes- 
sion but less generosity. 

After many days' journeying over rugged mountains 
hanging above deep torrents, we reached the province 
of Koukou-noor, or the Blue Lake, a district which is 
a perfect waste, except about the borders of the lake, 
where the whole population is crowded. 

"With difficulty we procured a guide to Koukou- 
noor. He conducted us to Koun-boum, a lamasery, 
or monastery for the priests ot Buddha. By the direc- 
tion of our guide, we approached with great respect to 
the lama appointed to receive strangers, and presented 

the KHATA. 

This is one of the most singular customs of Thibet. 
The khata is a pale blue silk scarf; the name signifies 
" scarf of blessings;" it is universally ofiered as a salu- 
tation or propitiation. Every one carries a supply 
with him, and in making a visit, asking a favour, or 
ofiering a condolence, a khata is always given or ei> 
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changed. It is the pinch of snuff of Thibet. If you 
"write a. letter, a khata must be inclosed, and the most 
costly gift would be incomplete if not accompanied by 
a khata. My brother was charmed with this custom, 
and took the office of khata-bearer, the sentimental 
mission, as he called it. These scarfs form necessarily 
a great article of commerce, and Thibet annually re- 
ceives vast supplies from the Chinese silk provinces. 

On presenting our khata, we had a lodging assigned 
us by the lama who received us, consisting of two 
large sleeping-apartments, surrounded by khangs, or 
sleeping-places, which are warmed by larnaces beneath 
them. We had also a large kitchen, the whole being 
in a court, with ample stables for our cattle. The 
lamas sent us a supply of mutton, fruit, and delicious 
bread, so that we might have fancied ourselves in 
Europe, rather than in the wilds oi Thibet. 

The lamasery of Koun-boum contained about 4,000 
priests. The site was selected with great taste. A 
deep ravine in a lofty mountain contained the nume- 
rous small white dwellings of these lamas, surrounded 
by noisy rookeries, and mingled with lofty temples, 
whose gilded spires glittered through the dark trees. 

This remarkable sect worship their god Buddha in 
the person of their great lama, or high priest, and 
hold the extraordinary doctrine that the spirit of their 
supreme lama transmigrates from one body to another ; 
and when its clay tenement becomes worn and frail, 
leaves the inanimate body and passes into that of 
some infant. It is then the object of all the lamas to 
seek the new living lama, and a child is soon brought 
forward to perpetuate the existence ol their idolatrous 
worship. 

"We found the lamas men of much reading on mys- 
tical subjects ; they also studied medicine and the 
arts. Living a life of seclusion and celibacy, their 
imagination becomes doubtless so inflamed with the 
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long contemplation of the mysteries of their faith, that 
most, it not all, of them are sincere believers in their 
monstrous doctrines. 

A great number of pupils were studying at the 
lamasery, with the intention ol devoting themselves 
to the priesthood. There are rich endowments to these 
laraaseriel ; still it is wonderful how so many are sup- 
ported, for their traffic and employment is entirely 
among themselves. They have land, they keep cows 
and sheep, and the poorer brethren are the mechanics 
of the community. 

After remaining some days with these singular 
devotees, we left the mpuntains, passing through a 
valley belonging to the lamasery, where a number of 
o/aJcs, the long-haired oxen oi Thibet, were feeding. 
These valuable creatures have a thin, crooked hoof, 
peculiarly fitted ior climbing the rugged mountains 
in this country. Their milk is rich and delicious, and 
their flesh very nutritious. The cry of the yak rather 
resembles the grunting of a hog than the lowing of 
the European ox. 

"We went on to the Koukou-noor, the Blue Lake, 
or the Blue Sea, as it is more properly called, being a 
hundred leagues in circumference. The waters are 
salt, and subject to the variations of the tide. This 
sea is surrounded by immense pastures, And the black 
tents of the Tartars form villages round it. They have 
good pasture lor their cattle, but are subject to attacks 
from the hordes ol banditti which infest the east of 
Thibet, dwelling in the deep gorges of the mountains, 
and protected by impassable torrents and inaccessible 
precipices. The Tartar shepherds, into whose tents 
we were received, told my brother many romantic tales 
ot these robbers, the Kolos, as they called them ; and 
persisted in the belief that they eat the hearts of all 
their captured enemies, to strengthen their courage. 

Though we did not place implicit faith in all these 
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wonderful stories, yet we could not doubt the existence 
oi these banditti, and before we left Koukou-noor, we 
took care that all our arms were in order, and I 
arranged the order of our march, that we might not 
be surprised. Our usual plan was, to set out before 
sunrise, to travel several hours before breaVfast, and 
rest in the middle of the day, to give our animals the 
advantage of the pasturage, while we lighted our 
fires, boiled the kettles, and enjoyed our tea and 
simple barley-cake, baked over the fire. "We pro- 
ceeded on till sunset, when the tent was pitchjgd, fires 
lighted — for the nights were dreadfully cold — a watch 
set, and then supper prepared of the game we had 
procured during the day ; hares, roebucks, and phea- 
sants being plentiful. 

We passed some deserted tents and a lamasery, 
which had been plundered, and the lamas captured. 
These were alarming traces of the Kolos ; but we 
went on unfearingly, till we reached the mountain of 
the Bourhan-Bota, which is constantly enveloped in a 
noxious vapour, and is the terror of all travellers. 
The people we met with on the plains advised us to 
chew garlic before we made the ascent ; but this pre- 
cautionary measure availed us nothing, for men and 
animals were alike affected. The horses refused to 
carry us, and we drew them after us tottering with 
sickness and weakness. 

We had arranged to cross in detachments, that we 
might not at once be prostrated, and left to die on 
that mountain of misery ; and it was well we did so. 
If any of the party sunk down, overcome by the 
deleterious exhalation, he was helped and brought on 
by some stronger friends in the party that followed. 
At length we all reached the summit, and breathed a 
purer air. "We descended, in comparative comfort, 
to pitch our tents as far as possible from the dan- 
gerous spot. 
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" "We know," said Dr. Codonel, appealing to Mont- 
val, who best understood him, " that this poisonous 
vapour must be carbonic acid gas. But how it is 
generated, and why it should only exist on the sides 
ot the mountain that face the east and north, is diffi- 
cult to ascertain. Tou are aware that this gas is 
heavier than atmospheric air, and this is the reason 
we felt the effects most when lying on the ground, 
and least when we were on horseback. If the wea- 
ther had been less calm, the wind might have partially 
dispersed this heavy gas. Truly this diabolical place 
is well named Bourhan-Bota, which, Doloni tells me 
means the ' Kitchen of Buddha,* *' 

In the wintry storms which prevailed among the 
mountains, we were often compelled to encamp in 
wild and unfrequented spots, where danger threatened 
us from every rocky defile and dark cavern around us. 
One stormy evening, when the driving snow and 
howling wind arrested our progress, we reached a 
hollow among the mountains, and with some difficulty 
pitched our tent, while Abdalla endeavoured, in a 
rocky niche, to form a temporary kitchen. 

"While we were all engaged, rather merrily, in col- 
lecting huge stones to steady our temporary habita- 
tion, I heard a shrill whistle ; in a moment I gave the 
signal, and my troop were mounted and ready for 
action. Then a trampling sound was heard, and from 
a narrow defile ol the mountains we saw an armed 
troop advancing upon us. There was no question ot 
their character and intentions ; so, taking the offen- 
sive part, I gave the word, and we rushed forward, 
firing in parties of three, in quick succession ; so that 
the first had time to charge their pieces before their 
turn came round, and no delay took place. 

The robbers hesitated, and seemed astonished. 
They discharged their matchlocks in an irregular and 
ineffectual manner, and, evidently deceived by our 
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bold front, and by the darkness of the night, believed 
our force much greater than it really was. We never 
relaxed our fire. Several of the Kolos fell, and at last 
the leader fell back on his horse wounded, and was 
immediately carried oflf by his people, who galloped 
away at full speed. 

Ifelt relieved ; but at this moment I heard a loud 
shriek from Abdalla, and saw that the marauders had, 
in their retreat, carried off one of our camels, laden 
with the greatest part of our stores. It was too great 
a risk to follow them, as they would then have dis- 
covered our small force, and we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to relinquish our valuable camel and his lading. 
We had also to lament the loss of one good horse 
killed ; and a wound in my dear brother's shoulder, of 
somewhat a formidable character. 

We were, however, thankful to God, who had pre- 
served our lives. Dr. Codonel dressed Pedro's wound, 
and we ate our supper with much melancholy, which 
was increased by Abdalla's ceaseless lamentations for 
the loss of our tea, rice, meal, and butter ; but above 
all, of the camel, which assisted to carry our tent and 
our mattresses. Abdalla had some smaU supplies near 
him, which he had got out lor immediate use ; and we 
had fortunately our papers, money, and valuables on 
our horses. 

The second camel had happily escaped, and on it we 
hoped to carry away our mattresses, a few stores, and 
our tent, without the protection of which we must 
perish in this severe climate. 

We spent a wretched night, not alone from anxiety 
but also from cold, as our blankets had been carried 
off" on the stolen camel. We started at the first dawn 
of day from this dangerous locality, having stretched 
our mattresses over the frame- work of the tent on the 
back of the solitary camel to form a couch for my 
wounded brother. The poor animal travelled slowly, 
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with this heavy load, having in addition the cooking 
apparatus, and the two small hags of tea and flour 
which had escaped the notice of our rapacious visitors. 

Travelling over untrodden paths among these wilds, 
we had little hope of obtaining any renewal of our 
stores ; hut we proceeded to ascend a mountain-chain, 
absolutely covered wifch snow. It was only by hang- 
ing at the tails of our poor horses that we were able 
to master the steep ascent. 

On one of the mountain-heights we came upon three 
of the long-haired wild yaks ; tliey were very large, 
with immense branching horns, which, with their 
glaring eyes, gave them a most ferocious appearance. 
We had been told it was very dangerous to attack 
these animals in their wild state ; but our necessity 
was great, and Chiousse, St. Kassian, and I, each 
selecting a victim, and calling on the rest to be pre- 
pared if we were unsuccessful, fired at once. 

In the midst of hideous bellowing, or rather grunt- 
ing yells, we saw one, with furious eyes and threatening 
horns, rush on Chiousse. "We all darted forward to • 
assist him, but he had dexterously stepped aside from 
the attack, and the maddened animal was carried, by 
its own impetuosity, over the steep, and rolled, with 
terrific roars, into the plains below. One of the 
beasts had fled, wounded, and the third, to our great 
satisfaction, was stretched dead on the snow. 

Cheerfully we skinned our prey, and cut up the 
huge body, piling the flesh on the horses and camel. 
As soon as we reached the foot of the mountain, 
we raised our tent, made a fire with the few argals we 
had collected during the day, and Abdalla joyfully 
began to cook. The steaks, though certainly very 
tough, were delicious to our famished palates, and we 
had still some tea ; so that we were soon quite restored. 

Montval regretted much that I had left the mag- 
nificent head of the yak ; but our load was already 
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too great, and I could not consent to augment it. 
We cleansed the skin in the snow, and bound it roilnd 
our camel, who suffered as much as we did from a 
severity of climate more destructive to life than any 
we had experienced during our travels. Animals lay 
frozen to death on our path, or in the lakes they had 
been attempting to cross, and more than once we 
encountered the body of a lellow-creature, abandoned 
by some caravan, when unable to travel, and lying 
frozen to death on the snow. One wretched being, 
whom we lound motionless and speechless, we dis- 
covered, by the motion of his eyes, to be still living. 
We raised his stiffened form, rolled it in a cloak, and 
placed it on the camel, carrying him thus to our tent ; 
where, before a fire, Dr. Codonel used such means as 
we possessed to reanimate the living statue. But it 
was too late ; he died almost immediately, casting on 
us a glance of gratitude and misery that proved he 
was sensible of his wretched condition ; a look that 
haunted me for months after. 

• The vast chain of the Tant-la mountains still re- 
mained to cross. We were six days in reaching the 
table-land at the summit, and we there looked dovm 
on probably the most gigantic spectacle in the world. 
All was still, save the eagles soaring above us, and 
below us lay the peaks and points of ridge below 
ridge of snowy mountains, extending to the very 
horizon ; a chaotic world I 

The piercing air at this prodigious height was very 
exhausting. One of our horses fell dead, unable to 
endure the highly-rarefied atmosphere. For four days 
we continued to descend that gigantic staircase, every 
step of which was a mountain ; and when we reached 
the plain, we looked at each other, astonished to find 
that we were really all living. 

After a slender breakfast on the last piece of our 
beef, we set out as rapidly as our diminished stud 
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would permit on a regularly sloping descent, and had 
the pleasure at night to rest on a large plain of abun- 
dant pasture, where our famished cattle recruited their 
strength. We happily killed a goat, which, though 
somewhat advanced in years, was to us a most delicate 
feast. Soon after we reached a village where we were 
enabled to obtain provisions, and to exchange our 
worn-out camel for a couple of yaks, better fitted for 
the rugged road. After a short but laborious journey, 
we were greeted with the delightful sight of the city 
of Lassa, 
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Atteb our long wanderings on the mountains amidst 
robbers and wild-beasts, we felt a thrill of pleasure 
at finding ourselves restored to social life. The white 
houses with their terraces adorned with flowers, the 
gilded roofs of the innumerable temples, and the 
proud palace of the Supreme Lama towering over all, 
struck us with wonder and pleasure, and, for the 
moment, we considered Lassa the most beautiful city 
of the world. 

Ki-chan took me immediately to the Chinese man- 
darin who resides at Lassa. He provided us without 
delay with a commodious house, and everjrfching we 
could require. Once more we slept peacefully under 
the shelter of a roof, and rose to enjoy the almost 
forgotten luxiuy of a European breakfast of new 
bread, butter, eggs, and tea, with sugar and milk. 
"We afterwards looked round the city, which we found 
was of no great extent, containing about 20,000 inha- 
bitants. It is chiefly remarkable for the grand 
temple of Buddha, a large collection of buildings, 
containing sanctuaries for all the various idols wor- 
shipped by the superstitious people. 

The living Buddha, or Great Lama, resides in a 
magnificent palace, a short distance from the town. 
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from which it is reached by two wide avenues of 
lofty trees. These avenues are continually crowded 
with pilgrims trom every land and with richly-attired 
lamas, who reside at the court of their superior. The 
many spires and domes of this immense palace are 
all richly gilt. We met with a lama, who informed 
us that 10,000 apartments are included within the 
walls of that mysterious palace, which is a perfect 
treasury of wealth, from the accumulated donations of 
people of all ranks, who daily crowd to the sanctuary 
with new offerings. 

The successor of the G-reat Lama is always chosen 
from some noble family, which, it is supposed, pays high 
for the distinction. He is educated for the purpose 
of receiving the transmigrated spirit of his prede- 
cessor; and from his extreme youth and course of 
instruction, is probably himself a dupe to the belief. 

The temporal affairs of the government are in the 
hands of a potentate called the King of Thibet, who 
must be chosen by the chief lama ; but, excepting a 
nominal subjection to China, there is no doubt the 
whole country is really and despotically ruled by an 
hierarchy — the community of the lamas. 

The city of Lassa is celebrated for the manufacture 
of those fragrant pastilles which are so highly valued by 
the Chinese, for burning before their idols. They are 
composed of the saw-dust of several aromatic trees, 
mingled with musk and gold-dust, and moulded into 
long sticks, which, when lighted, diffuse a most deli- 
cious perfume. 

Besides these unequalled pastilles, they have another 
peculiar manufacture — that of wooden cups. Every 
Thibetian carries one of these cups suspended to his 
girdle, and it forms his sole table-service. These cups 
are carved from the roots of certain trees ; they are 
pretty, and of graceful form; and are used by the 
people to contain whatever food they may be eating. 
T 2 
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The town is thronged with a number of stranger, 
all busily engaged in traffic, or collected there for 
devotional purposes. Among the native inhabitants 
the women seem the most active and industrious; 
but we were much amused with a remarkable custom 
adopted by them. Not wearing veils, as the fair sex 
commonly do in the East, they hide their charms by 
always appearing in public with their faces blackened 
by some disfiguring varnish. This practice being 
enforced by the lamas, as a religious duty, is never 
omitted. 

"We sought the intimacy of the lamas and their 
young disciples, feeling a great desire to fathom the 
mystery of that extraordinary delusion which so 
many millions are subjected to. We considered the 
young students to be earnest in their ill-directed 
faith ; but the superior lamas, the managers of the 
crafty scheme, we agreed must be protound deceivers. 
They are men skilfully educated in the sciences, 
understand many languages, and are able logicians. 
Doloni, who held many arguments with them on the 
merits of the Christian religion, was astonished at 
their subtilty and ingenious sophistry — so well cal- 
culated to dazzle and enslave the minds of their simple 
followers. 

One of the Chinese merchants we had become 
acquainted with at Lassa, told us one evening that he 
had been to a temple to see a Lama Bokte, as he was 
called, kill himself, and revive. He gave us an 
account of the revolting ceremony, which is only 
practised by the inferior lamas; but tolerated and 
even encouraged by the more intelligent, as a powerful 
engine to work on the vulgar. Our informant posi- 
tively declared that the bokte, after reciting no any 
prayers, was dreadfully convulsed ; his companions 
also became fearfully agitated, singing and shrieking. 
In the midst of the tumult, the bokte threw open his 
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breast, seized the sacred knife, and ripped open his 
body ; a great flow of blood followed ; and the deluded 
people rushed forward to ask questions, for the 
bokte was now become oracular, and could solve any 
doubt relating to the past or the future. Then the 
performer passed his hand over the wound, and rose, 
quite restored. 

Ki-chan, who was already become half a Christian, 
argued that there was no trick in this miracle, but 
that the false worshipper was aided by the spirit 
of evil. I agreed that an evil spirit certainly 
prompted him to deceive the ignorant; but that 
he juggled as the Indian sorcerers do, whom I had 
often seen play similar tricks with a bladder filled 
with blood. 

"Weary of the pomp, ignorance, and deceit of this 
idolatrous city, we prepared to leave it, as soon as the 
spring advanced, and return by a less perilous, but 
still difficult road, to China. 

" And now, my friends," said I, " that we are 
about to leave this ecclesiastical city, so greatly cele- 
brated, are you all satisfied with it." 

" Mine was a forced march," said Dr. Codonel, " and 
I never expected to learn much here. I am contented 
to observe how graciously God has fitted the hardy 
inhabitants to endure the most trying climate, I 
believe, in the world. My single disappointment is, 
that I did not witness the exhibition of that juggling 
bokte, for if I had died a martyr to the love of my 
art, I would have exposed his crafb, and demonstrated 
to the ignorant people the impossibility ot a wound 
being healed in any manner contrary to the laws of 
nature, and the rules of art." 

" It is lamentable that the people should be enslaved 
to this monstrous system of paganism," said Doloni ; 
" I have spent much time with the lamas, and find 
them studious and deeply versed in Buddhist litera- 
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ture, a narrow field of knowledge. In vain I pointed 
out studies which would tend to expand the mind, and 
pour on it the light of philosophy and true wisdom : 
these were forbidden objects. And thousands of them 
are plunged in ignorance and indolence; life is an 
inactive existence ; the thinking faculties seem obli- 
terated, and I was told of one celebrated and meri- 
torious votary who remained nine years with his eyes 
fixed on a stone wall." 

" The whole country," observed Montval, " is cer- 
tainly the most frightful wreck of matter the world 
contains, the sole interest of which arises from the 
certain conviction that this geological chaos could only 
be caused by that universal deluge, by which God, 
for some wise end, disordered the exquisite arrange- 
ments of nature. The Jloraoi this region is a non- 
entity, the birds silent and imlovely ; the insects few, 
frightful, and malignant ; and the quadrupeds infinitely 
below even those of Karaschatka. There are bears 
and wolves, certainly, but they are found everywhere. 
The yak is not to be compared to the noble reindeer, 
and how infinitely the intelligent Kamschatkan dog 
surpasses the snarling curs that terrify all strangers at 
Lassa!" 

"They may well be terrified," said Codonel, " for 
hydrophobia is very common here, a fact not to be 
wondered at, amidst such multitudes of these gaunt 
famished-looking creatures, that are literally living 
sepulchres ; for amongst the many modes of sepulture 
practised by these people, consuming the body by fire, 
consigning it to the water, or exposing it on the 
mountains, their favourite method is to cut the corpse 
in pieces and give the flesh to the dogs." 

" Strabo speaks of the custom," said Doloni, " as 
existing among the nomadic Scythians, and pre- 
sented in Bactria tUl abolished by Alexander. Cicero 
alludes to the same custom among the Hyrcanians, 
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and Justin speaks of similar practices among the 
Parthians." 

" "We civilized modems," observed Montval, " give 
ourselves to those unseen ghoules, the worms, a 
more decent practice. Let us leave these barbarians, 
Eolando." 

My friends being all satisfied to leave Lassa, I began 
to consider my route. I should have wished to return 
at once to Europe by crossing the Himalaya moun- 
tains, and proceeding to Calcutta to embark ; but I had 
promised to return to Pekin, to join our friends there. 
The road I proposed, therefore, to take, was to enter 
China through the province of Sechwen; but even 
that way we should have to pass mountains covered 
vrith eternal snows. 

The spring was now far advanced, and the resident 
mandarin not only supplied us vrith horses and pro- 
visions, but also with an order on every station and 
village we should pass, to insure us a shelter if we 
were able to reach it. The term of Dr. Codonel's 
banishment was fully expired, as it was now some 
months since we left China ; and Lassa offering few 
temptations for a longer residence, we left this strange 
town without regret. 

"We rode forward cheerfully towards the rising sun, 
followed by a long train of yaks, loaded with our 
baggage, and continued to travel some days through 
scarcely cultivated valleys, resting and changing our 
yaks at the scattered farmhouses on the plains. Then 
we began to ascend the mountains, vdnding for days 
among solitary labyrinths of ravines, distrustful of our 
guides, who might readily have led us into a den of 
robbers in these frightml solitudes. They usually 
pitched our tent near some mountain-torrent, the roar- 
ing of which broke our rest, and filled our dreams with 
imaginary terrors, while occasionally the fall of an 
avalanche produced real dangers. 
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In the woods whicli lay amongst these monntains 
we found partridges and pheasants for our table, and 
Montval had the good K>rtune to shoot a splendid 
lynx. It was of a beautiful grey, or ash colour, marked 
with dusky spots. The thick bushy tail was black 
at the extremity ; the ears were erect, terminating in 
a small dark point. 

" And is this," asked the abbe, " the celebrated 
lynx of the ancients, which, they asserted, had eyes so 
piercing that it could see through stone ?" 

" Setting aside the absurdity of the assertion," 
replied Montval, " this is not the lynx of the ancients, 
which doubtless was the caracal, an inhabitant of the 
hotter countries. It is certainly, as well as the lynx, 
of the feline tribe, but a much stronger and fiercer 
animal, and less beautiful in appearance. The eyes oi 
the caracal are bright and lively, though not literally 
piercing ; and it is of a nature wholly untameable." 

Our eyes beginning to suffer from the dazzling 
reflection of the endless snow, we now wore gauze 
eye-preservers, which we had brought from Lassa. 
They were formed something like spectacles, and were 
a great relief to the painful and irritating symptoms 
we experienced. 

Beyond the reach of human habitations, except oc- 
casionally a solitary shepherd's hut in the gorge of a 
mountain, we were encamping one night, under the 
dark woods, and close to a frozen lake, when a most 
beautiful and imcommon-looking antelope bounded 
past us, and disappeared in the woods. 

Montval uttered a cry of delight. " I beseech you, 
my dear friends," cried he, " leave the tent and every 
other employment, and assist me to beat the wood. I 
must have that rare creature, which, I am persuaded, 
is the unicorn, the desideratum of natiu^alists," 

"We sallied forth armed with our guns, and spent 
an hour in search of the animal in vain, and dar^ess 
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coming on, we were compelled to return, that we 
might secure our shelter for the night ; supper also 
was ready, and Abdalla was somewhat impatient of 
such contempt of his labours. Montval lamented his 
disappointment greatly, and besought me not to leave 
the spot till the prize was secured. 

" I am convinced that I am not deceived in the ap- 
pearance of the creature," said he ; " the haunts of 
which all writers concur to place in Thibet. And you 
must have observed the form of this extraordinary 
animal introduced in the paintings and sculptures we 
saw in all the temples." 

" It is most certain," said Doloni, " that in a 
history of China, in the first and second centuries of 
our era, the Xio-totuin, or straight horn, is alluded to 
as a native of Tartary." 

" I perfectljr remember it," added Ki-chan, " and 
in the same history it is stated that from the horn of 
the Kio-touan is made the celebrated unicorn bow." 

St. Kassian and I secretly agreed to watch for the 
animal, and, as day broke, we saw it approaching the 
lake to drink at a place we had broken for our use. 
"We silently marked it from the opening of the tent, 
and fired together. The antelope fell, and, on going 
forward, we found its leg broken. It made a despe- 
rate resistance, but by the help of some of the rest, 
who were roused by the report, we secured it. 

Montval was in ecstasies, he proposed to have its 
leg set, and to remove it alive, but I was reluctantly 
compelled to issue its death-warrant, as it would have 
been almost impossible to convey it living across the 
mountains that still intervened between us and the 
frontiers of China. It was a great mortification to 
Montval, but before putting the animal to death, he 
made a drawing of it. 

" Observe," said he, " the graceful form, and lustrous 
eyes which bespeak it of the antelope race. In the 
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fawn and white colour of its hair it resembles the rest 
of the tribe. Its distinction consists in this single 
black pointed horn, rising from between its ears, and 
measuring, as you see, sixteen inches in length. It is 
curved in three places, and encircled at the base with 
rings. These tufts of hair which grow about the nose 
and mouth are likewise peculiar to it. The body is 
covered with long hair, beneath which is the soft down 
found on the goats of this mountainous country. This 
is most certainly the imicom antelope, supposed only 
to exist in Thibet and in Upper Nubia." 

" Then you believe this to be the oryx-ccupra of the 
ancient >vriters ? ' ' said Doloni. 

" It is undoubtedly so,** replied Montval. 

" But can this be the unicorn of the Bible ?" asked 
my brother. " That must certainly have been a most 
powerftd animal, for it is always alluded to as emble- 
matic of strength and power, as in Jacob's blessing 
to Joseph : * His horns are like the horn of the unicorn, 
and with them shall he push the people together to 
the ends of the world.' " 

" The unicorn, so frequently mentioned in the holy 
writings," said Montval, " must have been a more 
fierce and formidable animal than this creature. It 
was probably some pachydermov^ animal, which is 
either extinct, or yet undiscovered. It is reported 
that such a creature does exist in Central Africa. 

The unicorn was despatched, its skin and head pre- 
pared for preservation ; and then our friend Montval 
declared he was fully satisfied with his toilsome journey 
into Thibet. 

Nor were the toils of the journey yet over ; we were 
stiU among the eternal snow-covered mountains, being 
frequently obliged to force our poor yaks before 
us as pioneers, to make us a way through the snow. 
Even their ponderous bodies were sometimes lost for a 
few minutes, but they struggled through, and we 
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followed over rocky peaks, and down icy slopes, 
where the whole caravan were compelled to glide, as 
if skating on a frozen lake, the animals often per- 
forming a summerset before they reached the foot of 
the descent. 

Among the mountains we occasionally encountered 
shepherds with small flocks of the valuable Thibet 
goat. From the hair of these animals the exquisite and 
costly Cashmere shawls are woven. The body of the 
goat is covered with long silky hair, underneath which 
lies the soft grey wool, from which the shawls are 
made. The shepherds told us that it required the 
wool of ten goats to make a shawl. 

Amidst these precipices, gulfs, and roaring tor- 
rents, many a sublime and magnificent scene presented 
itself; but we began to be very weary of the terrible, 
and to pine for the smooth grassy plain, and the 
murmur of the brook. At length we came to wider 
valleys, to less difficult mountains, to numerous 
lamaseries, and to the shores of the great river Yang- 
tse-kiang. Disposing ot our worn and useless animals 
at the first town we reached, we took a barge, and 
glided down that noble river. 

We were much delighted with the comparative ease 
and luxury of our present mode of travelling, after our 
fatigues. Our cabin was large and convenient, we 
had even separate berths, and a cooking apparatus 
at the stern. Our progress was slow, but this was 
not unpleasant, as we passed through rich and varied 
scenery. The boat was worked, as is usual with these 
heavy vessels, by a long and heavy scull at the stem, 
a power similar to the propelling force in the 
tail of a fish. It is well known that the fins of this 
animal serve merely to balance it, and, as the tail is 
worked to the right or the left, the lateral force drives 
the fish forward in the diagonal of the force. This 
is a principle of mechanics, and, in imitation of the 
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skill of nature ; the principle is successfully applied 
in the formation of these sculls. 

When we reached the junction with the canal, we 
entered it, and were tracked or towed by men, occa- 
sionally using oars, till we reached Tien-chin g, where 
we took horses, and lost no time in hastening to 
Pekin, anxious, afber so long an absence, to see our 
friends. 

We proceeded to the mansion of Kj-chan, and were 
rejoiced to see the two Segniers seated at table in 
good health. After our first greeting, Segnier, with 
much feeling and sympathy, announced to Ki-chan, 
the sudden and distoessing death of his father, which 
had taken place three months before. Ki-chan was 
deeply grieved, and shed many tears, inquiring from 
Segnier all the principal particulars. But then another 
stiJl more unexpected event came out. We learned 
that Tcheng-chan, before his death, had given his 
daughter in marriage to Louis Segnier, and that the 
bride was now in retirement with her mother, mourn- 
ing their bereavement. 

Though the enlightened mind of Ki-chan had in- 
clined him seriously to consider the truths of the 
Christian religion, he still considered it his duty to 
fulfil the filial office of a formal mourning for his parent. 
He therefore, after announcing our return in writing 
to the emperor, took leave of us, and went to join his 
mother and sister in their seclusion. 

After his departure we had our adventures to relate. 
Segnier shuddered at our privations, and condoled 
with us, but assured us that he also had suffered 
severely from the loss of Abdalla ; but he had now 
fortunately got a Chinese cook, whom he had taught 
to make coffee and dress a fowl in the French fashion. 

" But, Kolando," he added, " there is much that is 
absurd in the customs of this people. This pretty, 
amiable Fan-si is, you must know, a Christian ; now, 
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•we in Europe should have been startled by such a 
miraculous conversion ; but her father seemed to think 
little of it ; in fact females are not highly rated in 
China. Tcheng-chan obtained the emperor's permis- 
sion that the law should be relaxed which prohibits a 
subject maiT3dng a foreigner, and he even allowed a 
French missionary priest to perform the sacred cere- 
mony. The festivities were altogether Chinese, and 
in most excellent taste ; the presents were superb, the 
bride's portion was ample ; but unluckily Tcheng-chan 
died so soon after the marriage, that the lestivities 
were abruptly stopped. We had certainly a grand 
procession into the country to bury the noble man- 
darin in his own province, where there is a magnifi- 
cent tomb erected; but everything was painfully 
dismal ; and the whole party seemed to be careless 
about preserving their lives, for we had no meals pre- 
pared. Louis did not seem to regard this neglect ; 
but, at my age, I require regular and generous diet. 
I was glad to get home. 

" And now that dear girl, who, though she knew 
no more the difference between the composition of 
bird's nest soup and pillau than an Esquimaux, was 
still willing to learn, and 1 could have taught her, has 
been wrested from us by this foolish custom of Chinese 
mourning, and my poor boy is quite dull and incon- 
solable. You must speak to Ki-chan to set all this 
right." 

How Louis Segnier, a shy and diffident man, had 
succeeded in winning a Chinese bride, contrary to the 
law, was one of the mysteries of affairs of the heart 
which we never could unravel. Nor could we be too 
grateful to the emperor for his extraordinary conces- 
sion in the matter. 

I was soon after summoned to court, and received, 
by the emperor with distinguished kindness. Dr. 
Codonel was immediately restored to favour, and 
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loaded with costly presents to atone for his vexatious 
banishment. His majesty commanded me to give 
him an account of our journey, and of our residence 
in Lassa. He inquired also my opinion of the people 
and their ecclesiastical government. I spoke the truth, 
but with discretion, and concluded by an eulogium on 
the superior laws and government of China, which 
pleased him much. He expressed himself satisfied 
with my report, and gave me permission to see every- 
thing that could add to my knowledge of his govern- 
ment. I was glad to withdraw, and resigning my 
character of Sinbad relating his adventures, to retire 
into private life. 

We visited Ki-chan occasionally, as he did not 
seclude himself from us, and discussed with him the 
observations we daily made on the customs and reli- 
gious belief of the people. Doloni was diligent in 
studying the written language, and succeeded so well 
that he was enabled to read the Sacred Books of Con- 
fucius, and he expressed to Ki-chan his approbation 
of the moral law inculcated by the great founder of 
their faith. 

" As a system of pure and rigid morality," ob- 
served he, " nothing can be more perfect than the laws 
of Confucius, which abound in beautiful precepts of 
wisdom. We read, with astonishment, this doctrine, 
written 500 years before the Christian era : — ' Do as 
you would be done by ;' and, * There are three things 
dangerous in life ; in youth, the appetites ; in middle 
age, the passions ; in old age, covetousness ;' and other 
admirable maxims. Confucius was born 550 B.C., he 
was therefore contemporary with Pythagoras, but a 
much greater philosopher. He was of noble birth, of 
wealth, and of exalted talent, but he abandoned rank 
and wealth, that his example might coniirm his admi- 
rable precepts, travelling over the country, without 
pomp or retinue, exhorting, instructing, and persuad- 
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ing, till he obtained 3,000 disciples. From these he 
selected a comnmnity to study with him, and with- 
drawing himself from the world, devoted himself to the 
composition of those celebrated moral codes which have 
been handed down to posterity as the Sacred Books." 

" The most beautiM law in the system of Con- 
fucius,'* said Ki-chan, " and that which has had the 
most powerful political effect on our country, is the 
grand principle of obedience. The son must be sub- 
ordinate to the father, and the subject to the ruler. 
The empire is considered as one great family; the 
emperor, whom we lovingly term our father, is re- 
garded by all with the duty and affection of children ; 
we are his subjects ; we depend on him ; we feel safety 
imder the shadow of his protection. This is the great 
secret of the peace and order of China ; and this is 
the religion oi Confucius. But why, my dear Doloni, 
under this perfect law, should we have any infidels in 
China ; and I fear there are but too many ?" 

" My dear Ki-chan," answered Doloni, " the very 
perfection of the law is a stumbling-block. Human 
nature, in its weakness, can never reach it, and falling 
short, takes refuge in disbelief. Herein lies the great 
mystery and blessedness of our sublime Christianity. 
We also have a perfect law, which the frailty of our 
nature incapacitates us to fulfil. But we have the 
resting-place of faith in our Mediator, and, in this 
trust we are supported ; and abide strong in faith and 
hope. The maxims of Confucius, pure in morality, 
want the living principle of love for a merciful God. 
They fall dead and cold upon the heart. The people, 
nursed in the cheerless faith of materialism, become 
callous, and like the Grecian philosophers, live only 
for this life." 

Ki-chan sighed, but did not replv. In truth his prin- 
ciples were Christian and his behef daily strengthen- 
ing ; but his love for the emperor, and attachment to 
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his country, warred against any outward demonstration 
of his changed principles. After a month's residence 
at Pekin we proposed taking our final departure, 
journeying through the country to Canton, that we 
might obtain some further view of the interior. The 
emperor, penetrating the wishes of Ki-chan, sent him 
a dispensation from his duties of mourning, to allow 
him to accompany us in our progress to Canton. This 
did not satisfy the still ardent desire for knowledge 
which Ki-chan possessed, and he ventured to petition 
his paternal sovereign to permit him to extend his 
travels once more into Europe ; where, under our 
direction, he might perfect himself in the knowledge 
of the languages, the useful arts and sciences, and the 
modes of government in the nations of Europe. 

The emperor seemed much distressed with this re- 
quest, and reluctant to accede to it ; but his magna- 
nimity and kindness prevailed, and he consented to 
part with a valuable friend, whom, at his advanced 
age, he could not hope to see again. He also gave his 
permission that the mother of Ean-si should, as she 
wished, accompany her daughter into a strange land. 

We had an affecting parting with the good emperor, 
who loaded us with presents. Codonel received from 
the weeping ladies costly proofs of their regard. His 
majesty sent us down, m his own barges, to Tien- 
ching, from whence we engaged boats to take us down 
the canal to Nankin. 

Tien-ching is a town of importance, as it forms 
the junction between the sea, the canal, and the 
capital. Ingardin pointed out to us the immense 
hills of salt, which is manufactured on the sea-shore, 
and stored here for the enormous consumption of 
Pekin. The river was crowded with junks, giving a 
commercial, busy aspect to the place. As we embarked 
we thought we were now taking leave finally of wilds 
and deserts. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

TIEN-CHINa TO HOKOW. 

The Fishing Cormorant. — Opinions of Confacius. — ^The Silk- 
worms. — Gathering the Lmg. — Nankin. — The Porcelain 
Tower. — ^Tombs of the Kings. — Hang-tchou. — ^The Tallow- 
tree. — ^The Green Tea District* The Camphor-tree. — ^Ar- 
rival at Hokow* 

Passing pleasantly down the canal, we entered the 
provined of Cbang-tung, where the whole party found 
an object of great interest, in the observation of the 
habits of the fishing cormorants, so profitably employed 
by the fishermen on the canals and lakes of China. 

These voracious birds readily and naturally seize 
the fish, but in their state of pupillage it is necessary 
to place a ring round their necks, to prevent them 
from swallowing their prey. After they have been 
well taught, this precaution becomes unnecessary. 
Each fisherman carries, perched on the gunwale of his 
boat, a number of these birds, which, at a given signal, 
take flight in different directions over the canal till 
they mark their victims, they then dive into the water, 
bring up the fish, and fly to their owner, who extends 
his long oar from the boat to receive them. On this 
they perch till the fisherman has taken the fish from 
their Deak, when they again fly off* for more spoil. At 
night, after their work is completed, they are fed on 
the smaller fish. 

" You observe, my friends," said Montval, " that 
the fishing cormorant {Carlo cormorantcs) is of a dark 
brown colour on the upper part of the body, the lower 
part is white, spotted with brown, and the throat 
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white. The length of the body is usually about three 
feet. But I wish you particularly to remark how 
admirably nature has provided for the pecuKar habits 
of this voracious bird. The whole order of this fishing 
tribe is distinguished by the formation of the foot. 
The outer toe is the longest, and is edged externally 
by a small membrane ; the hinder toe is only half the 
length of the middle toe, which is furnished with 
indentations like a saw, by means of which the bird 
retains its slippery prey ; each toe is terminated by a 
broad curved claw. In its natural state the cormo- 
rant always seizes the fish by the middle, and on 
bringing it to the surface ot the water, flings it up, 
and catches it again by the head. It is thus enabled 
to swaUow it without any resistance from the fins ; 
though the throat is capable of so much expansion, 
that no common obstacle can interrupt the passage." 

While Montval stood gazing with great satisfaction 
on these docile and well-trained creatures, and Louis 
Segnier, pointing them out to the gentle Pan-si, en- 
deavoured to inspire her with the same taste for natural 
history that he possessed, Doloni indulged in the con- 
templation of the soil which had given birth to the 
great Confucius ; where his system of philosophy was 
first taught, and eagerly learned and practised by 
sages, heroes, and kings. Ki-chan assured him that 
Chang-tung had degenerated, and now contained a 
population notoriously ignorant, though brave, indus- 
trious, and honest. 

" The longer I reflect on the maxims of your great 
morahst," said Doloni, " the more I am inclined to 
doubt whether a mind so richly endowed did not recog- 
nise the existence of Grod the Creator." 

" It is difficult to determine from his works," 
answered Ki-chan, " his precise opinion on the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being. He taught that the human 
body was composed of two principles, on^ gross and 
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corporeal, subject to decay, and one spiritual and light: 
that at the extinction of life the heavy and gross part 
sank into earth and was destroyed, but the spiritual 
and invisible essence ascended into the air : that the 
spirits of the good -were permitted to visit and to pro- 
tect their descendants on earth ; and that our rites to 
the memory of the dead arise from the belief in such 
guardian spirits, as our desire for this spiritual exist- 
ence stimulates us to lead a pure and moral life." 

" I am satisfied," replied Doloni, " that no one in- 
culcating this belief could fail to acknowledge in his 
heart the existence pf one great spiritual creator and 
ruler. And so far as human nature can be pure with- 
out the light of Eevelation, your moral philosopher 
was perfect. But the abstract and ideal nature of his 
doctrines was not calculated to satisfy the mass of the 
unlearned, and doubtless their desire for something 
material to worship has produced the idolatrous faith 
which prevails in China, and which certainly is not the 
religion of Confucius." 

We had now arrived at the celebrated silk districts. 
Mulberry-trees lined the banks of the canal, were 
grouped in patches over the whole country, and even 
the cemeteries were planted with mulberry -trees 
overshadowing the graves. We remained here for a 
day, at the desire of Montval and Ingardin, to visit the 
mulberry plantations. Louis induced the fair Fan-si 
to leave her seclusion and join the party to view the 
insect labourers engaged in the important manufac- 
ture of silk, and she evinced great wonder at her first 
introduction to this department of useful knowledge. 
We found the owners of the silk-worms very civil* 
They first showed us their plantations, in which the 
trees are dwarfed by continual cutting, and are never 
permitted to attain more than six feet in height. 

The houses in which the silk-worms are kept are 
built in the midst of the plantations, remote firom ail 
u 2 
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noise and disturbances, for the young worms are so 
delicate that even the bark of a dog may kill them, 
and a thunder-storm has been known to destroy all 
the worms in a manufactory. The rooms appropriated 
to the worms are dry and airy, and- are carefully kept 
at an equal temperature by the use of a stove. A 
series of shelves raised about a foot one above another 
are ranged round the room, at such a distance from the 
wall, that they may be approached on both sides. On 
these shelves, which are formed of rushes, the young 
worms, as soon as hatched, are placed in bamboo sieves 
or baskets. The owners collect the eggs with great 
care on sheets of paper, and advance or retard the 
progress of hatching by applying heat or cold, in order 
that the young worms may come out precisely at the 
period that the first tender leaves of the mulberry are 
ready. These delicate leaves are gathered, cut into 
smaU shreds, and placed on the baskets, and the young 
worms soon begin to feed on them. When the worms 
grow stronger, the leaves are given to them whole. 

Nothing can exceed the cleanliness, quiet, and order 
of these little establishments. Every day the sieves are 
changed, and nothing is suffered to remain that might 
offend the smell or sight ; even the food and dress of 
the attendants are regulated. 

After the yoimg worms have cast their first skin, 
they become of a transparent yellow colour, and then 
being ready for use, they are placed in difierent com- 
partments to begin their work. They immediately 
begin to draw from their mouths the silken thread 
with which they envelop themselves previous to their 
change of form. This curious operation is usually 
completed in four days. In that time the worm spins 
from 500 to 1,000 yards, at the rate of about six inches 
a minute, a remarkable effort for such a small animal. 
The sight of this process astonished and deUghteu 
fan-sL 
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After the completion of the cocoon or ball of silk, 
the insect would destroy the value of it by eating its 
way out, if the little industrious spinner were not 
destroyed. This is done by placing the cocoons in 
jars of salt, from which the air is excluded ; by which 
means the insect in a few days dies. The cocoons are 
then placed in warm water, to dissolve the gluten which 
binds the silk together, and the delicate thread is 
wound off on reels for manufacture, or for sale as raw 
material. 

We were all greatly delighted on inspecting the 
habits of these industrious little insects, and Ingardin 
was especially interested in the financial report given 
him by the owners, who were, as is frequently the 
case, only poor cottagers, employing no assistants in 
the management except the members of their own 
families. The weaving is accomplished in a loom of 
the simplest construction, yet nothing can surpass the 
beauty of the rich satins and brocades woven by this 
tude implement. 

The weavers informed us that in the province of 
Shan-tuDg a wild silk- worm was found which fed in- 
discriminately on the leaves of several trees. These 
worms did not spin in cocoons, but form long threads 
from the trees and bushes, from which they are 
collected and spun like flax. A thick and durable 
sort of cloth is woven from these threads, which is 
considered extremely valuable. 

" May not this floating silk," said Doloni, " be the 
soft wool of China, which Virgil says * is combed from 
the trees ?' Have you any record of the time when 
the silk of this insect was first woven in China, Ki- 
chan, for it is remarkable that in our earliest book, 
the Bible, silk is not mentioned among the luxuries 
crowded into the gorgeous Temple of Solomon ? It 
was certainly unknown in "Western Asia at that 
period." 
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" The Chinese annals," answered Ki-ehan, '^ record 
the practice of silk-weaving 2,700 years before your 
Christian era. It was undoubtedly used first in this 
country ; for the name, of the fabric in all languages 
is evidently derived from the Chinese seer or sirJc, as 
it is called in the different provinces." 

" We know," said the abbe, " that Alexander, on 
his triumphal return from Persia, brought with 
him woven silks which had never before been intro- 
duced into Europe. Before this time silk was only 
known by vague reports. Once introduced into 
Greece, the manufacturers with great patience un- 
ravelled the precious silk, and re-wove it with an 
a-Uoy of baser materials, thus supplying the luxury of 
the ladies of Greece and £ome with a costly febric, 
which, from the scarceness of the material, was woven 
so thin that it is spoken of by the moralists of the 
time as * textile clouds,* or * woven air.' But of the 
manufacture Europe still knew nothing. Aristotle 
gives a description of the silk- worm, but does not 
name its country, and Pliny confidently asserts that 
it is a native of Assyria." 

" The silk- worm is certainly a native of China," said 
Ki-chan, " and we believe that the first worms that 
appeared in Europe were secretly carried from us by 
two Christian missionaries." 

" The i^Qt is undeniable," replied Doloni. " Those 
two intrepid men were specially commissioned by the 
enlightened emperor Justinian to bring these extra- 
ordinary insects into Europe. This they accomplished 
by filling a bamboo cane with the eggs, which they 
were thus enabled to convey in safety to Constan- 
tinople. Under the direction of the priests, the eggs 
were there successfully hatched, and plantations of 
mulberry-trees being previously planted, the worms 
were reared, and from them sprang all the silk-worms 
which have since been employed in Europe." 
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Fiin-si purchased some ot the eggs of the silk- worm, 
intending to rear the wonderful little creatures, that 
she might observe their habits at her leisure. The 
custom of keeping silk-worms had in early ages 
been common among empresses of China, wlio usu- 
ally fed them with leaves gathered by their own 
hands, to encourage, by their example, the practice 
amoug the people. 

Eeturning to the boat, we continued our voyage 
down the canal, till, passing a broad lake, Montval was 
attracted by the sight of a plant which covered the 
shallow part of the water. This, he told us, was the 
Trapa hicornis, called Ung by the Chinese, the fruit of 
which is greatly esteemed throughout the country. A 
vast number of people were engaged in gathering this 
fruit ; they were floating about in large, open, round 
tubs, which they propel skilfully through the masses 
of the ling, and in these tubs they deposit the fruit 
they collect. This fruit is very peculiar in form, 
resembling the head and horns of an ox. 

On reaching the suburbs of Nankin, we lefb our 
boat, and procuring sedan-chairs, we proceeded to- 
wards the city, carrying with us the permission, 
granted us by the emperor, to see his ancient capital. 
We passed the gates, and entered a large area, great 
part of which is now laid out in fields and gardens, 
not above an eighth portion of the space being occu- 
pied by the present city. The ancient walls, as Ki- 
chan informed us, can still be traced ; they are thirty- 
five miles in circumference, and the Chinese say that 
if two horsemen were to start together from the same 
gate in different directions, to make the circuit of the 
waD, they would not meet till evening. 

As we went forward, we had a fine view of the 
town, from a rising ground, and were much struck 
with the novel and imposing appearance of the much 
celebrated Pagoda. We were received by the man- 
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darin, who held the command of the city, with great 
attention. We had a house given to us, and attend- 
ants appointed to show us everything remarkable in 
the place. 

" This city," observed Ki-chan, " ought to liave 
been continued the capital of the whole empire, as it 
still is of the south. It is in the very heart of Chinay 
close by a noble river, and has a communication by 
water with all the provinces. But it was the policy of 
the Tartar dynasty to transfer the seat of government 
to the north, their own stronghold ; and Pekin, though 
less accessible, is now a noble city. The crumbling 
walls of Nankin are all that remain to denote its 
former importance, and thousands of gardens, planta- 
tions, and fields, cover the ruins of this once flourish- 
ing capital.*' 

"But the porcelain Pagoda still remains," said 
Pedro ; "let us, by all means, g® to see it.'* 

" The porcelain Pagoda, and the tombs of the kings 
of the ancient Chinese dynasty, are the two princip^ 
curiosities of Nankin. I shall be glad to show you 
both," said Ki-chan. 

" You cannot gratify me more," said Doloni, " than 
by pointing out to me any work in China of undoubted 
antiquity ; but the Pagoda is of comparatively modern 
date." 

We bent our way to this famous tower, which 
certainly exceeds all similar buildings in China, for 
eiegance of design, and perfection in execution. It is 
of an octagonal form, about two hundred feet in .' 
height ; the base rests on n brick waU, of ten feet in 
height, which is surrounded by a flight of steps. The 
building consists of nine stories, each story having a 
projecting roof of varnished green tiles, an5 the sum- 
mit is terminated by a pole thirty feet high, crowned 
by a gilded ball. The circumference of the lowest 
fitory is one hundred and twenty feet, so that each 
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face must measure fifteen feet ; but the measurement 
decreases gradually to the summit. The interior is 
divided into many apartments, which are reached by 
flights of steps ; these apartments are perfectly 
dazzling with the quantity of gilding, and contain a 
vast number of small gilded images, placed in niches 
between the windows. 

KiKjhan pointed out to us that the upper part of 
the tower was constructed of thick timber, laid cross- 
wise, and fitted so neatly, that the whole tower 
appeared to be formed of a single piece. The exterior 
is covered with slabs of exquisite porcelain, which 
appear uninjured by the change of seasons, or the 
lapse of time. 

The Pagoda was commenced in 1413, was nineteen 
years in building, and is said to have cost 800,000Z. 
Though in later days the Pagoda may have been 
appropriated to religious worship, it has probably 
been erected, like the monuments of the Grreeks and 
Eomans, to commemorate some important event, now 
entirely forgotten. • 

Ki-chan now proposed that we should visit the 
" tombs of the kings," and passing through the prin- 
cipal gate of the city, we proceeded towards the 
declivity of a 'hill where the cemetery is situated. As 
we approached the spot, we passed through an avenue 
of gigantic figures, each hewn out of a solid mass of 
stone. Nothing that we had ever before seen in 
China bore any resemblance to these curious sculp- 
tures. At some distance were scattered colossal and 
rudely-sculptured figures of elephants, horses, zebras, 
and other animals, all bearing the marks of great 
antiquity, and in taste and execution totally imlike 
works of Chinese art. 

" I have long believed,'* said Doloni, "that at some 
remote period, when China was less exclusive than in 
modem days, there must have been some intimate 
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connection between this country and Egypt ; and I am 
more confirmed in my opinion by the sight of these 
strange sculptures, which are certainly not Chinese, 
but Egyptian." 

The tombs of the kings afforded little satisfaction 
to the antiquary. They are certainly of great anti- 
quity; but tradition, rather than well-authenticated 
records, pronounces them to be the tombs of the 
kings of the Ming dynasty. 

We could not leave Nankin without visiting a manu- 
factory of the cotton cloth so celebrated in Europe, 
and named after the place where it is made. In the 
manufacture of the cloth, there is nothing remarkable ; 
its peculiar distinction is the permanent yellow colour, 
which is that of the cotton in its natural state. This 
cotton, Montval said, was the produce of a variety of 
the Shrubby Cotton, unaccountably named by Linnaaus 
Gossypium religiosum, 

Doloni inquired of Ki-chan the date of the first 
manufacture of cotton cloth in China. 
• "Largely as it is used now," said Ki-chan, "I 
believe the manufacture was unknown before the sixth 
century of the Christian era. Long before that pe- 
riod, the beautiful cotton shrub had been cultivated 
as a garden plant, but its use had not been discovered, 
nor was it till more than five hundred years after that 
time that the plant was propagated and the cloth 
manufactured on a large scale." 

" And it was many centuries after the discovery in 
China," said Doloni, "that it was first introduced 
into Europe. Herodotus mentions this material in 
his notice of the Lidi, as tree wool. Arrian names 
cotton cloth as one of the luxuries received from India 
by the Eomans. In Egypt cotton was certainly used 
in the reign of Amasis, B.C. 563." 

The manufacture of the little cakes of black pigment^ 
called in Europe Indian ink, was our next object of 
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attention. These squares are used by the Chinese as 
writing ink ; theyuse, instead of the pen, a brush formed 
of a tuft of rabbit's hair, inserted into a reed handle. 
The process for making the ink commences by placing 
in a large vessel of oil a number of lighted wicks, over 
which is fixed a dome to receive the smoke. After 
a sufficient quantity of the lamp-black is collected, it 
is brushed off, well mixed in a mortar with a solution 
of gum, scented with musk, and put into small moulds. 

From ^Niankin, we proceeded down the canal to 
Hang-tchou. As we approached the town, the banks 
of the canal were adorned with rich groves of peaches, 
plums, and oranges, the scenery being much more 
beautiful than any we had passed since we embarked 
on the canal. At the large and important city of 
Hang-tchou, the Great Canal terminates, and a num- 
ber of smaller canals, branching out in every direc- 
tion, form the great highways for the commerce of 
the country. AH the valuable green tea from the 
Sung-lo hiU must necessarily pass through Hang- 
tchou to the port of Shang-hae for exportation. 

Hang-tchou is the capital of the province of Che- 
kiang, the residence of many of the great mandarins, 
and is celebrated as well for its wealth as for its 
natural advantages. A well-known Chinese proverb 
is, "Paradise is above, but Soo-tchou and Hang- 
tchou are below.'* 

The walls of this city are eight miles in circum- 
ference ; the temples and monuments are numerous 
and curious; the shops are resplendent with the 
elegant and costly jewellery and porcelain of China, 
and many hundreds are employed m the manufacture 
of rich silks, and in the delicate embroidery, for which 
the district is so much celebrated. 

At Hang-tchou we fortunately met with two female 
attendants, anxious to return to Europe, whom we 
engaged to wait on the two ladies, whose o¥ni servants 
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had all refused to leave the Celestial Empire for the 
country of the barbarians. One of these attendants 
was a French waiting-maid, who evinced much 
astonishment on being introduced to her new mistress ; 
nor could even her French politeness prevent her 
from exclaiming, " What wonderful feet ! How can 
madame dance!" For Fan-si possessed the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the aristocracy, the pride of the 
Chinese lady, the small, deformed foot, produced bj 
the unnatural compression of the limb during in- 
fancy. Fan-si, since her acquaintance with Euro- 
pean customs, had frequently regretted a circumstance 
which precluded her from walking any distance with- 
out pain. The distinction of the extraordinary long 
nails Louis had prevailed on her to resign, and she 
had gradually reduced them, though she felt much 
inconvenience, at first, from the change. 

" Before we resume our journey towards Canton," 
said Montval, " I think it is advisable to deviate a 
little, in order to visit the Grreen Tea district of 
Hoey-tchou." 

We agreed unanimously to Montval's proposal ; 
even the fair Fan-si felt a curiosity to see the cultivation 
of the plant which produced that great necessity of life 
in China ; and Segnier was anxious to taste the 
refreshing tea, pure and on its native hills. We were 
therefore conveyed in chairs to the river Tcien-tang- 
pang, where I hired a large boat, and putting our liig- 
gage on board, we commenced our voyage. 

We passed slowly up the river, amidst richly- 
wooded hills, and happily the sluggish progress of the 
boat allowed us to land and explore the country, with- 
out any danger of being left behind. The tallow-tree 
grew in great profusion, and Montval pointing it out 
to us, said, — 

" This is one of the most valuable of the trees of 
China ; the foliage and form of the tree are elegant, and 
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the fruit eminently useful. The tallow-tree, Oroton 
sehiferum, has leaves of a bright purple, and the 
flowers are yellow. These contrasted colours have a 
pleasing effect, but the fruit is the great attraction to 
the botanist. This fruit is inclosed in a husk, which 
opens when it is ripe, and exposes three kernels 
within the capsule, each attached by a slender foot- 
stalk, and covered with a snowy -white vegetable 
tallow." 

" And from this pure and beautiful vegetable pro- 
duction," added Ingardin, " the greatest part of the 
candles used in China are manufactured. These 
candles have no disagreeable smell, and bum with 
scarcely any smoke. They are usually coloured red, 
or gilded, and are, I think, superior to the tallow 
candles of Europe." 

After many days' tedious voyaging, we began to see 
the tea-plant cultivated on the sides of the hill, but 
deferred any examination of it till we arrived at our 
destination. From one hill we obtained a specimen 
of the beautiful green granite, so highly valued in 
China, and only found on this particular spot. The 
monuments we had so much admired at Hang-tchou 
were of this granite. 

Nothing could exceed the beauty of the trees that 
clothed the hills we had now reached, and Montval 
was so much delighted with his rambled in the 
woods, that we had frequently to recall him to the 
boat, lest he should be left behind. One day he sum- 
moned us all to see a new and extraordinary tree. 
** This is certainly," said he, " the most elegant spe- 
cies of the cypress I have ever beheld. Observe the 
lofty straight trunk, and the branches curving grace- 
fully in that drooping form which is so associated in 
our minds with mourning, that the sight of the weep- 
ing cypress revives all the sorrows of life. I have 
never seen a tree I so much longed to carry away ; but 
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as this would be impossible, I must, at all events, 
have some of the seeds." 

"We assisted him to collect some of the seeds, and 
then returning to the boat we concluded our voyage 
that evening by arriving at Tun-che, a busy and 
populous town, where we rested for the night, and 
went on next day in chairs to Hoey-tchou. Here 
we eugaged a house, and making some acquaintance 
with the owners of the tea-plantations, we made fre- 
quent visits to the hill of Sung-lo, where the valuable 
green tea was first discovered, and where it is still 
grown, though the greater part of the tea for expor- 
tation is the cultivated, or garden tea, of the plains 
below the hill. 

" I have remarked," said Montval, one evening as 
we were comparing our observations of the day, " that 
the hill of JSung-lo, on which the beautiful tea- 
plant flourishes, is composed of Silurian slate, on the 
red calcareous sandstone, similar to our European red 
sandstone. If this hill from its geological structure is 
favourable to the production of the tea-plant, I do 
not see why we shoiid not grow it in Europe in similat 
situations." 

" You have not considered," replied De la Bastide, 
" that the climate rather than the soil from which it 
springs must afiect the plant, and cause its remark- 
able superiority. From the inquiries I have made I 
have ascertained that in this district the tempera- 
ture is much higher in summer, and lower in winter, 
than we have it in Europe. It appears that these 
extremes are favourable to the nature of the tea- 
plant." 

" I have also made many inquiries on the mode of 
cultivation," said Ingardin, " and have carefully ob- 
served the process, for I indulged in apian of render- 
ing Europe independent of the exactions of China, 
by cultivating her own tea. I do not see that such a 
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plan can be yet accomplished, but the result of my 
observations may at some time be useful. I have 
learned that the seeds of the plant are carefully col- 
lected in the autumn, covered v^ith damp earth and 
kept in this state till the spring. If this plan were 
not pursued, many of the seeds would fail to germi- 
nate. In the month of March they are sown thickly 
in rows, the next year they are transplanted. It is 
only in the third year that the first delicate crop of 
leaves is gathered from the plants, — golden leaves, for 
they are truly valuable." 

" I should be glad to know," said Segnier, " if this 
delicious tea, which I am now drinking in all its native 
excellence, and which is so refreshing and invigorating, 
reaches Europe in a pure and unadulterated state." 

" I am compelled to say that such is not the case," 
replied Ingardin. " While Montval was examining the 
plantations, I availed myself of the emperor's per- 
mission, and, accompanied by Ki-chan, visited the 
manufactory, and saw the last process of roasting the 
tea. I remarked, vnth astonishment, that the hands 
of the workmen, who were employed in turning the 
leaves on the iron plates, were dyed blue. I inquired 
of the superintendent the cause of this discoloration, 
and he showed me that with a porcelain spoon, he 
sprinkled the leaves, at this stage of the manufacture, 
with a light blue powder, which produced the fine 
colour of the tea, and stained the hands of the work- 
men. Of this powder I have brought a small portion 
for Dr. Codonel to analyze. But, influenced by Ki- 
chan' s presence, or by the emperor's order, the super- 
intendent did not hesitate in showing me the compo- 
sition of the powder, which is a mixture of gypsum 
and Prussian blue, pounded finely in a mortar. This 
powder, he assured me, was used only in the prepa- 
ration of the teas for importation to Europe, where it 
was the pleasure of the people to have the leaves 
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appear of the perfect uniform green colour which is 
unnatural to the tea in its dried state.** 

" Henceforward,'* said Segnier, " I shall avoid the 
green tea in Europe, at least till the Europeans 
become sufficiently enlightened, and agree to receive 
the leaf which produces this delicious beverage, with- 
out the noxious colouring matter.** 

Montval obtained some fine specimens of the pre- 
cious green tea shrub ; and we then resolved to pro- 
ceed to the Bohea mountains to complete our inspec- 
tion of the tea districts. We returned to Tun-che, 
again hired a boat, and by various rivers and canals 
passed through beautiful wooded scenery. Amongst 
the fine timber-trees, Montval particularly directed 
our attention to the camphor-tree. 

" That lofty tree, Lauriis camphoray^ said he, " is 
one of the most extraordinary of the laurels. Observe 
the brilliant green colour of the upper side of the 
leaf, softened to a paler tinge beneath, and the white 
flower depending from a slender foot-stalk. This 
flower is succeeded by a bright piu*ple berry, com- 
posed of a kernel contained in a soft pulp, having 
a fragrant odour of cloves and camphor mingled." 

"As a timber-tree alone,'* said Ingardin, "this 
laurel is highly valued in China, but the camphor ob- 
tained from it is not only of importance for medical 
purposes, but is also extensively used in the compo- 
sition of varnishes. Some travellers have stated that, 
on splitting the trunk of the tree, the gum is fre- 
quently found in a pure state ; but the usual means of 
obtaining it is by putting pieces of the roots^into an 
iron vessel, with a large cover, which is filled internally 
with cords of rice-straw. This cover is secured over 
the vessel, and when a gentle heat is applied, the 
camphor sublimes, and attaches itself to the straw in 
the cover of the vessel. It afterwards undergoes a 
second process of the same nature, mingled with a 
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quantity of finely powdered earth to purify the 
camphor." 

" This fragrant gum exists in the roots of several 
plants," observed Montval. " It has been extracted 
from the roots of thyme, sage, anemone, and other 
plants, but is never found in any large quantity except 
in the camphor-tree." 

We were glad to reach the large inland town of 
Hokow, for the ladies, so little accustomed to travel- 
ling, now needed rest. 
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CHAPTEE XXVL 

HOKOW TO CANTON. 

Hokow. — The Mandarin's Garden. — ^The Nelumbmm. — ^The 
Bohea Mountains. — ^The Buddhists of Woo-e-shan. The Pre- 
paration of the Black Tea-leaf. — ^The Bamboo. — The Porcelain 
Manufactory at Kingte-Ching. — An-ival at Canton. — ^De- 
parture of the Segniers and the Ladies for England. 

HoKOW, situated on the river Kin-keang, is the great 
mart where all the merchants of China assemble to 
purchase the black tea, and from whence it is conveyed 
to the other provinces. The river was filled with boats 
to be laden with tea, and the busy town was crowded 
with merchants. We had an introduction to a resi- 
dent mandarin of high rank, who procured us a com- 
modious house, and politely invited us to see his gar- 
dens, of which he seemed to be very proud. 

As Montval and Louis Segnier were very anxious 
to see a Chinese garden in the bloom of summer, Ki- 
chan and I accompanied them on a visit to the man- 
darin. We were received with the usual Chinese 
hospitality, sweetmeats, and the most delicious and 
imadulterated tea were offered to us ; and after we 
had sufficiently admired all the gilded ornaments of 
his splendid mansion, he led us through several courts, 
filled with artificial rock- work, arranged with great 
taste, covered with luxuriant creeping plants. The 
Ixora coccinea, dazzling the eye with its brilliant 
scarlet flowers, intermingled with many curious shrubs, 
which were dwarfed by art, surrounded several small 
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^ools of water, on whicli floated the lovely queen-like 
flower of the nelumbium. 

" It is worth a voyage to China,'* said Montval, "to 
see this splendid plant scattered over the whole em- 
pire in such rich profusion. The Lien-wha of the 
Chiuese (Nelumbium speciosum) is remarkable, no 
less for its utility than for its exceeding beauty. The ^ 
elegant, tulip-like flowers, with many petals, are' 
tinted with the most delicate pink, and droop grace- 
fully over the fan-shaped leaves. Even in the gardens 
of the poor, I have seen the nelumbium floating in 
capacious vases of water, and tended with the greatest 
care, and as we passed down the great canal, I re- 
marked large tracts of land covered with its imequalled 
blossoms." 

" If you had traversed every part of China," said 
Ki-chan, " you would have found every lake, pond, 
and marsh, ornamented with this plant, the favourite 
theme of our poets, regarded as sacred in our theo- 
logy, suppl)?ing a valuable article of food, and largely 
used for medical purposes." 

From the courts we passed through trellised arches, 
and bowery avenues, festooned with brilliant creeping 
plants, into an extensive garden, laid out in the per- 
fection of Chinese taste, and studded with pretty 
pagodas and summer-houses. Montval passed from 
one parterre to another with unrestrained delight, and 
gratified our host much by his expressions of admira- 
tion. The camellias, azaleas, and fragrant gardenias, 
the superb magnolia, the double-flowered peach, the 
magnificent tree peony, and an endless variety of roses, 
were all cultivated in great perfection. Montval lefb 
the garden loaded with specimens liberally bestowed 
on him by the polite mandarin. 

The usual mode of crossing the mountains from 
Hokow is in chairs. These chairs are very comfort- 
able. They have sloping backs, and are about four feet ' 
x2 
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in length, so that it is quite possihle to recline and 
sleep in them. An awning protects the traveller jfipom 
the sun or rain. The chair is moimted on two long 
bamboo poles, carried by two stout men. 

As we travelled towards the mountains, we met 
a great number of coolies, each laden with a chest of 
, tea, which he was convejdng to Hokow. The chest 
is carried by means of two bamboos, about seven feet 
long. One end of each bamboo is lashed to a side of 
the chest ; the other ends are tied together, so as to 
form a triangle. The coolie carries the chest on his 
back, the bamboos resting on each shoulder, the point 
of the triangle projecting in front. When he is 
fatigued, he places the projecting ends of the bamboos 
on the ground, and raises them upright, so that the 
weight of the chest rests on the ground. 

Passing over some steep hills, we reached the foot 
of the lofty Bohea Mountains, whose rugged and 
wild summits are buried in the clouds ; but the lower 
parts are cultivated with care and advantage. "We 
now began to ascend a winding road that led to a 
pass, where the mountain rose like a lofty wall on 
each side of the road. The most active of the 
party chose to relieve the poor chairmen by walking 
up the ascent ; and though the fatigue was great, we 
had much enjoyment in looking at the mountains 
spreading beneath us, and the long line of coolies 
moving along with their chests of tea slung on their 
shoulders. 

We reached at length the celebrated gates — ^the 
huge door-way being formed by the mountain itself — 
which divide the provinces of Kiang-se and Fokien. 
Passing through the massy gates, we saw before us a 
magnificent prospect. On each side rose lofty moun- 
tains, and before us lay a wide expanse of country, 
broken into cultivated hills. The lower part of the 
mountains abounded in rare indigenous plants : and our 
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botanists were perfectly satisfied with the result of 
their journey. Even Fan-si had much enjoyment of 
the sight of the beautiful specimens Louis brought 
for her inspection. Hydrangea, in its various colours, 
the elegant red Spiraea, and many gorgeous flowers, 
yet unnamed by European botanists, delighted her. 
We had within our view the almost perpendicular 
hills of Woo-e-shan, which are scattered over the 
wide plain in fantastic forms, and are renowned for 
the production of the best black tea. 

We usually rested in small tea-houses at night, 
and discussed oiu* observations and our plans, when I 
had sometimes to allay all the little discontents that 
arose among my friends. 

" Truly," said my brother, " I am weary of this 
dull, monotonous, lazy travelling. I loved the risk 
and excitement of our journeys through Tartary and 
Thibet. But though we have mountains here, it is 
quite hopeless to meet with adventures on beaten 
roads, thronged with coolies carrying tea-chests or 
lazy travellers." 

"I dissent from you, Pedro," said Segnier, "I 
prefer our present mode of travelling to any other we 
have used. No conveyance can be more easy and 
convenient than either the sedan-chair or the river- 
boat. I love to admire beautiful scenery at my ease, 
if I must travel. And, on the whole, I am satis- 
fied with China, and consider the people to be in a for- 
ward state of civilization ; always excepting their want 
of taste for coffee, and their substitution of the fiery 
spirit, sam-choo, for the delicious juice of the grape, 
used by every other civilized nation. But I allow that 
the climate is temperate and healthy, the people civil 
and obliging, and the cookery by no means to be 
despised." 

"And these Bohea Mountains," said Doloni, ad- 
dressing Ki-chan, " are the mountains which your 
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treasured manuscripts declare to be 'awfully higli 
and rugged!' I certainly cannot agree to the pro- 
priety of such exaggerated epithets ; but being defi- 
cient in the records which consecrate with glorious 
memories the traces of past ages, it is perhaps natural 
that you should dwell with pride on your * everlasting 
hills.' These hills of Woo-e-shan, your historians 
assert, have been, even from the dynasty of Csin and 
San, inhabited by hermits and priests. I have dis- 
cussed points of faith with the Lamas of Thibet ; and 
I own I am curious to see and to converse with the 
votaries of Tao-eze and Fo, in the mountains of Woo- 
e-shan." 

I was not unwilling myself to visit one of the thou- 
sand temples which our coolies assured us existed on 
Woo-e-shan. We therefore secured a lodging for the 
ladies and the idle at the foot of the hills, and formed 
a party to ascend the apparently perpendicular rocks, 
which led to the retreat of the priests. Our chairs 
were no longer of use when we reached these rocks, 
which we had to ascend by a narrow, winding, almost 
inaccessible footpath ; and after the most laborious . 
efforts, we reached in some hours the top of the hill, 
of where our eyes were gladdened by the sight of one 
of those lovely spots, that the Buddhists invariably 
select for their retreats. 

The dwellings of these Buddhist priests were situated 
in a valley near the summit of the mountain, inclosed 
and sheltered by forests of great beauty and depth. 
In the middle of the valley was a small lake, around 
which the tea-plant was cultivated with great neatness 
and care. 

In the midst of this pleasant scenery the temples 
and the dwellings rose one above another in the most 
picturesque manner. The priests received us with 
politeness and hospitality, and regaled us with tea of 
their own growth^ and saterwards with a dinner com*' 
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posed of a variety of vegetable substances, dressed in 
the most palatable manner, and accompanied by an 
immense quantity of rice. The cup of sam-choo which 
was served rouna was more agreeable than this ardent 
spirit usually is, being much diluted, and very deli- 
cioualy flavoured with some acid. 

We found that there really existed on these hills a 
thousand temples dedicated to Buddha, with dwellings 
for an innumerable host of priests to attend the rites 
of the temples. Doloni sighed as he heard of these 
numerous strongholds of idolatry, and pointed out to 
us the difficulties that must yet be overcome before 
all the inhabitants of earth shall be gathered into one 
fold under one shepherd. 

The priests were principally employed in the culti- 
vation and preparation of the Bohea shrub. In the 
front of each dwelling a bamboo frame-work was 
erected, on which a number of sieves filled with the 
leaves were placed to dry in the sun. We spent 
several days on this elevated spot, rambling among 
the plantations which are on the declivity of the hill. 
The shrubs, which are planted in regular rows, from one 
to five feet in height, have a myrtle-like foliage, and 
a beautiful white flower, resembling the wild rose of 
Europe. The sight of the merry tea-gatherers, sing- 
ing cheerfully at their light work, and remaritably 
neat in their dress, was an agreeable addition to 
the scene. 

These work-people are scrupulously clean, and it is 
said they are even dieted, bemg restricted from the 
use of any food that might communicate the least 
smell to the skin or to the breath, during the time 
they are employed in their delicate labour. Montval 
captured among the plantations several species of the 
numerous tribes of monkeys which feed on the leavea 
of the" tea-shrub. 

Montval collected specimens of the shrub in its 
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first growtli, in the floweiing state, and he also 
obtained some of the soft green berries or pods, which 
succeed the flower, and contain the seeds. " I have 
carefollj compared the flower of the shrab Theu 
Boheay^ said he, " with that of the northern shrub, 
known as Thea tnridUy and I am quite of opinion 
that they are identically the same pl^t. These hills 
seem to be of the same formation as the Snng-lo hilL 
Why the green tea is produced in the north, and the 
black in this district, I leare for those versed in the 
mystery of the preparation to account for." 

" I have already described to you," said Ingardin, 
^ the iniquitous adulteration of the green tea intended 
for exportation. I have now, through the kindness of 
these good-natured, misguided Buddhists, had the 
opportunity of seeing the whole process of manufao- 
tunng the Bohea, and I am inclined to agree with 
Montval, that the remarkable distinction in the colour 
and the quality of the teas, arises chiefly from the 
different mode of preparing the leaves. The first 
leaves of the Bohea are gathered in March ; they are 
all reserved for royal use, and are usually flavoured by 
a sprinkling of the leaves of the Chloranthus^ or some 
equally fragrant flower. Smell this imperial tea, 
Segnier, and tell me if it does not surpass in perfume 
your favourite Mocha coffee." 

Segnier allowed that this regal mixture was very 
tempting, but asserted that coffee would always remain 
his favourite beverage. 

" The second crop of leaves," continued Ingardin, 
" is taken in April or May ; they are less lively in 
colour than the first leaves ; from these the best teas 
for exportation are prepared. The last leaves, 
gathered in Jime or July, are larger, coarser, darker 
in colour, and more abundant, and the tea we have in 
Europe is principally of these leaves. 

'^ The leaves are gathered in baskets, placed in the 
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sun for some hours to dry, and are then placed on a 
plate of iron, over a stove heated to a certain tem- 
perature. As soon as they begin to shrivel and curl, 
the workmen move them rapidly vrith their hands, 
that they may be equally and perfectly dried. The 
leaves are then thrown from the pan upon a table, 
covered with fine matting, where the workmen roU 
and twist them with their hands, till they are cooled. 
The same process is repeated with a less degree of 
heat, sometimes three or four times. The tea is then 
sifted and carefuUy sorted, placed in baskets for some 
months, and once more dried over a gentle fire. It 
is then closely trodden down in the packing-chests. 
In the green-tea country, I observed that the process 
of drying was conducted with greater care, nicety, and 
promptness, than it is in these districts, and I am 
inclined to believe that this attention, added to the 
difference in soil and climate, may occasion the varia- 
tion in the colour and the quality of the tea." 

Ki-chan observed that the leaf of the tea-shrub had 
been undoubtedly used by the Chinese, as a favourite 
beverage, even in the eighth century, as in a manur 
script, '^ Annals of Tang," a tax on tea is alluded to 
at that early period. 

*' There can be no doubt of it," said Doloni, '' for 
it is known that in the journal of an Arabian mer- 
ehaat^ wbo traded with the Chinese about the eighth 
c^itujy, he records the remarkable custom practised 
by the Chinese, of diinklD^ the infusion of an herb 
colled Sak, evidently the Tcha of ]N^orth China, pro- 
Qced l%a by the Fa^enB, from which we have our 
1 im:' 

» we left the moantaiDB, Montral pointed out 

Euriant bamboo woods, which are invariably 

n^igbiiourhood of a Buddhist temple. 

4mjt select the most beautiful 
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" The Bamboo (Bamhusa arundalis),^^ said he, " is, 
after the tea shrub, the most useful production of 
China. The early shoots form a nutritious article of 
diet, and dressed as our Buddhist friends brought it 
to table, by no means despicable. All the elegant 
household furniture we have seen in China, the beds, 
the chairs, the tables, and even the greatest part of 
the house itself, are constructed of the bamboo. 
Masts, yards, and a great number of nautical ap- 
pliances are all of this reed. I believe the ropes 
are twisted, and the sails woven of its fibres. For 
agricultural purposes it is universally in request ; the 
fences are bamboo, the tubes for irrigation are 
bamboo. It is made into toys, and even into 
clothing." 

"Do not forget," said Ki-chan, "that the chop- 
sticks so useful in China, are usually made of the 
bamboo." 

" After all," added Ingardin, " you have not enume- 
rated half its uses. It is used for the rolling-tables, 
the baskets, and the sieves in the manufacture of the 
tea. A substance found in the joints is used for 
medicine. The cane is macerated into pulp, and made 
into paper. It is also the weapon of justice ; and the 
whole system of government in China would be 
shaken if the valuable bamboo was wanting." 

"I beg you will remember," said Doloni, "this 
great addition to the worth of the bamboo, that in 
the earliest ages, before even manuscripts were com- 
piled, all records were carved and preserved on slips 
of bamboo." 

We took leave of the obliging Buddhists, rewarding 
them liberally for their hospitality, and for the infor- 
mation they had given us, and carrying away with us 
more specimens of animals and plants than were con- 
venient in our present mode of travelling. But, after 
once more crossing the mountains to Hokow, we 
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again embarked on the river Kin-Keang, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Lake Poyang. As we passed 
through the beautiftd province of Keang-si, every hill 
appeared to be a garden, blooming with flowers of an 
infinite variety of bright colours. The hedges were 
festooned with the graceful flowers of the Glycine, 
or Wisteria, which grows everywhere in China, cling- 
ing to the stems of lofty trees, and twining its long 
pendulous lilac blossoms round every branch. 

Several specimens of jays, beautiful in plumage, 
were common in this province, and Montval rejoiced 
in many new acquisitions, particularly in that of a red- 
billed pie, a bird of a beautiful blue colour, with long 
tail-feathers tipped with white. 

We rested at the capital of the province, Nang- 
gan-ioo, and from thence were tempted to make an 
excursion to visit the celebrated porcelain manufac- 
tories at King-te-ching, which are entirely under the 
rule of the emperor ; mandarins, deputed from Pekin, 
residing here to inspect the works. As we approached 
the town, the appearance resembled that of an 
immense conflagration, and the ladies were so much 
terrified, that we were glad to leave them at a quiet 
hotel in the suburbs, and to go on boldly to inspect 
the five hundred continually burning furnaces of 
King-te-ching. 

The whole of the inhabitants of this town, said to 
amount to one million, are entirely occupied in the 
manufacture of porcelain, which has been supplied to 
the imperial court from this place for upwards of 
fourteen hundred years. The factories are of great 
extent, walled round, and each factory contains the 
several houses necessary for the processes, as well as 
dwellings for the workmen, who are necessarily 
imited in great numbers, when it is considered that 
even the small teacup of China must pass through 
sixty hands before it is completed. 
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The great superiority of the porcelain of King-te- 
ching consists in its being thin almost to transparency, 
and yet possessing the qualities of strength and 
durability. We were struck with admiration at the 
sight of the delicate, fragile-looking vases, painted in 
the rich colouring peculiar to China. The super- 
intending mandarin, to whom our letters were ad- 
dressed, answered courteously the questions we put 
to him ; and in reply to Ingardin's admiration of the 
great perfection of the manufacture, he said, 

"You will be aware that in China was first dis- 
covered the art of blending the simple materials, 
which we name Kaolin and petuntze, with the skill 
and delicacy necessary to produce our beautiful porce- 
lain. We acknowledge, with regret, that we now 
fail in attaining the absolute perfection which charac- 
terized the works of the earliest artists ; but one 
distinction belongs undoubtedly to China ; that of the 
sole discovery of this unequalled art." 

"Your porcelain," answered Doloni, "is certainly 
unequalled for beauty and durability in modem days. 
But the art of moulding clay into ornamental and 
useful vessels existed in the earliest ages of the 
world. In the most ancient Egyptian paintings, 
vessels with spouts, with handles, and some even 
blackened as if used in cookery, are depicted ; and in 
the curious paintings discovered, illustrative of the 
captivity of the Israelites, there are many elegantly- 
formed vessels, doubtless the representations of those 
flesh-pots of Egypt to which the murmuring Israelites 
pined to return, when wandering in the vrilderness." 

We returned to Nang-gan-foo, where we hired 
coolies once more to bear our luggage, but were 
enabled to procure strong small horses for ourselves, 
and sedan-chairs for the ladies, and we set out on oup 
last journey in China. We passed the Lake Poyang, 
which is thirty leagues in circumference^ and where 
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Montval and Segnier were gratified hy seeing im- 
mense flocks of the Mandarin duck, chieflj found on 
this lake, and celebrated for its attachment to its 
mate, and for its delicacy as an article of food. From 
thence we proceeded on till we reached the Meiling 
Pass, cut through the precipitous Nan-ling range, and 
entered the province of Quang-tun, amidst the gran- 
deur of mountain and wooded scenery, while before us 
lay the vast plain which extends to the city of Canton, 
at which important place we soon arrived. 

Canton is surrounded by a wall eight miles in ex- 
tent, and is divided into two parts, the old and the 
new cities. It also has extensive suburbs allotted to 
foreign residents. We were conducted, by the order 
of the emperor, to the old city, chiefly inhabited by 
Tartars, and into which no foreigner is allowed to in- 
trude. We went immediately to the house of our old 
friend, the merchant Ti-Tsoung, who was fortunately 
now residing in Canton. He was much rejoiced to see 
us, and his house being a palace in extent, he insisted 
on entertaining the whole party. Even the ladies had 
their apartments, and were visited by the wife and 
daughters of Ti-Tsoung. No European female, under 
any circumstance, can be admitted into this exclusive 
portion of Canton. 

Canton, probably the first commercial city of the 
East, stands on the banks of the river Choo-keang, or 
Pearl Eiver. This river empties itself into a large 
bay, through a narrow passage called the Bocca Tigris, 
about thirty miles below the city. The entrance of the 
bay is eighty miles below Canton. At this entrance 
there are a number of small islands, the most cele- 
brated amongst which is Macao, a settlement belonging 
to the Portuguese. 

Our firiend Ti-Tsoung took great pride in pointing 
out to us the wonderful commerce of Canton ; this 
mart of the world, where merchants &om all nations 
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were gathered, all absorbed in tbe employment whicli 
they appeared to consider the great object of life — 
money-making. I sickened as I looked upon the 
care-worn brow, the anxious eye, the haggard cheek ; 
and trembled to hear the unfaithful tongue, as man 
strove with man for the curse of man's peace ; and I 
felt at that moment that the deserts of Siberia, the 
steppes of Tartary, or the mountains of Thibet, were 
preferable to that fair city, debased as it was by the 
abuse of the gracious gifts of God. 

We were much more pleased in examining the 
manufactories, where thousands of men, women, and 
children were cheerfully engaged in weaving. Their 
looms are of very simple construction ; but cloth and 
silk of superior quality are woven in them, and though 
the wages of the workpeople are but small, they are 
regular and certain ; and these poor labourers appeared 
to form the most contented and happy part of the 
population of this wealthy city. 

In the suburbs are the foreign factories, as the 
warehouses of the merchants are called. The Chinese 
have named them the Songs, a word signifying 
commercial establishments in the Chinese language. 
Hence these foreign traders are usually spoken of 
as the Hong merchants. 

These suburbs extend along the south side of the 
river, and at the western extremity are the warehouses 
of the Hong merchants, some of which are partly 
erected on piles on the banks of the river. Here, too, 
are the dwelling-houses of the merchants and their 
families, pleasantly situated, with balconies and 
verandahs, and usually surrounded by beautiful gar- 
dens. Public walks are laid out with great taste near 
the river for the foreign residents, but they are sepa- 
rated from the Chinese streets at night by walls and 
gates. The habits, the manners, and the excessive 
love of gain of the foreign merchants have increased 
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the natural antipathy the Chinese feel towards all 
strangers, and no foreigner is safe from insult within 
the walls of the city, except he be protected, as we 
were, by the order of the emperor himself. The 
society of Canton gave us no pleasure, the sordid pur- 
suits of all rendering them insensible to the charms 
of intellectual enjoyment, and we began seriously to 
arrange for our departure. 

"We had all enjoyed, in different degrees, our resi- 
dence in this remarkable country, though we left it 
now, our curiosity being satisfied, without regret. 
Doloni had been interested beyond his hopes in his 
researches among the manuscripts and traditions of 
this ancient people, and carried away with him ma- 
terials for further investigations. 

Montval allowed also that China was not without 
its charms for the naturalist. His botanical re- 
searches had been eminently successftd, and though 
the civilized regions of China were of course 
deficient in the rare and curious animals that people 
the forests of Africa, the sandy deserts of Arabia, and 
the wild mountains of Thibet, he had yet been enabled 
to enrich his collection with many rare specimens, 
especially in entomology. Even on the Nan-ling 
mountains, as we entered the Quang-tun province, he 
had been fortunate enough to capture the tree spider, 
a monstrous insect which dwells in the trees, and is 
large and strong enough to capture and devour the 
small birds on which it feeds. 

But perhaps Ingardin, of the whole party, was the 
most gratified with our travels in China. He observed 
with curiosity the various manufactures, he inquired 
minutely into the modes of trade and the commerce of 
the empire, he admired the universal spirit of industry 
among the people, and above all he made some large 
purchases, which he hoped might bring him profit in 
Europe. These purchases he had had conveyed down 
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the river in boats, and shipped on board a British 
vessel about to sail from Macao Eoads, securing a 
passage for himself in the same vessel, that he might 
look after his valuable cargo. 

As the accommodations in this British ship were of 
a superior kind to those of any other vessel in the 
harbour, we proposed that the ladies, accompanied by 
the two Segniers, should also sail with Ingardin, which 
would leave us the opportunity of visiting some of the 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, an expedition at- 
tended with some risk, which we should not have 
chosen to incur if the ladies had sailed with us. 

As this plan seemed agreeable to the whole of the 
party, we had all our valuable property, including 
Montval's collection, shipped in the British vessel. 
Appointing a meeting with our firiends in London, to 
which port the vessel was bound, we took leave of 
them, and leaving the ladies, bewildered with astonish- 
ment, to endeavour to penetrate the mysteries of their 
new abode, we returned to Macao to prepare for our 
proposed expedition. 
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CHAPTEE XXVII. 

MACAO TO THE PIBATES' ISLAND. 

Departure from China. — ^The Junk taken possession of by 
Pirates. — ^The Typhoon. — Perils on the Wreck. — Eolando and 
his Friends land on the Pirates* Island and find a Eetreat. — 
The Cave in the Bocks. 

"We proposed to secure, if possible, a passage in one 
of the Chinese junks which trade to the Philippine 
Islands and to Borneo, and to spend a short time 
among the islands. After this we intended to return 
to Macao, and from thence sail directly for Europe. 

Amidst the forest of masts that thronged the moui^ 
of the bay, our friend Ti-Tsoung pointed out to us a 
large junk, apparently preparing to sail. In this junk 
he recommended us to secure berths if possible, for he 
knew the owner to be an honest man ; a somewhat 
rare distinction among the Chinese junk-owners. We 
immediately went on board the junk, and communi- 
cated our desire to the captain, but our application 
was unsuccessful. He informed us the junk was 
already heavily laden, and that certainly no other vessel 
would sail for the islands within ten days at least. 
"We therefore once more proceeded up the river to 
Canton, to make some purchases for our voyage, and 
to wait for the sailing of the next vessel. 

A few days after we lost our friend Ti-Tsoung, who 
was compelled to leave Canton in order to attend the 
annual fair at Kiakhta. I regretted his departure 
much, as I relied greatly on his advice in the selection 
of a safe vessel for our voyage. 

T 
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About a week after our return to Canton, we 
received a visit from the ovmer of a junk, who informed 
us he was a Portuguese of Macao ; that he had just had 
a cargo of tea and silk consigned to him by one of the 
principal merchants of Canton, for Borneo and Singa- 
pore. He had heard of our desire to make this 
voyage, and he offered, for a moderate compensation, 
to appropriate a part of his vessel to us and our pro- 
perty. I did not like the sinister expression of the 
man's countenance, but, repressing this feeling of 
prejudice, I promised to give him an answer as soon 
as I had consulted my friends. 

At the recommendation of Ki-chan, I called on the 
merchant who had consigned his goods to the Portu- 
guese. I found him to be a plain, shrewd Englishman. 
He assured me that Juan had brought him in safety 
a valuable cargo from Japan, and that he had no hesi- 
tation in intrusting him with goods of still more value 
to Singapore, especially as he should send with them 
some Chinese sailors and a trusty supercargo. I felt 
ashamed of my suspicions, and my friends all agreeing 
with me that the opportunity ought not to be neglected, 
we determined to agree for our passage to Singapore, 
intending to visit on our way such islands as the 
vessel had occasion to touch at. 

Accordingly we took our final departure from 
Canton, and sailed down to Macao, where Juan was 
ready to receive us, and conducted us on board his 
heavy junk. If any European vessel had been ready 
to sail, I should certainly have preferred a passage in 
it ; for, besides all the inconveniences of the accommo- 
dation, there was something repulsive in the appear- 
ance of the clumsy junk, which certainly resembled an 
ancient Roman galley rather than the perfect modern 
sailing vessel. 

The stem of the vessel was raised like a castle, and 
in stead of being divided by horizontal decks, the 
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hull was separated by perpeadicular bolklieads, into 
several compartments. There were three masts, 
each composed of one piec^ of thick solid timber; 
on these masts traversed large square sails of mat- 
ting, crossed horizontally by bamboos, at distances 
of two feet. Lines were attached to the extremities 
of these bamboos, for the purpose of trimming 
sails. The sails were hoisted in a tedious manner 
by means of a windlass and three halliards, which 
passed through pulleys at the head of the mast; 
and when it was necessary to reef them, they were 
rolled up from the bottom by as many of the spaces 
between the bamboo bars as were requisite. One of 
the striking peculiarities of the Chinese junk is the 
custom of having a large eye painted on each side of the 
bow. The Chinese sailors told us with great serious- 
ness that these eyes enabled the vessel to see its way. 

I observed, soon after we had sailed, that besides 
carrying several guns, which were always kept loaded, 
there were many large heavy spears, of diiferent forms, 
carefully arranged round the masts and along the 
bulwarks and stem, ready for immediate use. As I 
expressed some surprise at this warlike preparation, 
Juan explained to me that it was necessary to have 
arms in readiness, in case we should be attacked by 
pirates, who swarm in the neighbourhood of the 
islands. StiU I felt an unaccountable distrust of the 
captain. I found that the greater part of the crew 
were Portuguese, who had, I fancied, sullen and fero- 
cious countenances ; and these men always wore arms 
in their belts. The Chinese sailors, brought on 
board by the supercargo, were quiet, hard-working 
men. 

Por more than a week we sailed pleasantly down 

the beautiful Chinese Sea, passing many islands of rich 

and luxuriant appearance so closely that the spicy 

odour of their groves reached us. We had yet had 

T 2 
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no cause to distrust Juan, and I began to be ashamed 
of my suspicions of the man ; for though violent and 
ahnost brutal in his manner, he appeared to be honest, 
and was certainly energetic and skilful in the manage- 
ment of his heavy-laden craft. 

At length we reached the latitude of nine degrees 
north, and we began to feel the lassitude peculiar to 
the tropical regions, and to desire earnestly to reach 
some island where we might have the enjoyment of 
verdure and shade. At the request of my friends I 
sought Juan one day, mentioned our wishes, and 
inquired if it were practicable and convenient to touch 
at one of the beautiful islands we so frequently came 
in sight of. He did not immediately answer me, and 
I saw he was watching some distant object. I looked 
in the same direction, and saw a strange vessel ap- 
proaching towards us. 

I perceived the vessel to be a prahu, the decks 
crowded with armed men, and suspected it must be on 
a piratical cruise. I turned quickly to Juan to warn 
and alarm him ; but a single glance at his triumphant 
countenance revealed the whole truth to me, and I 
felt we were betrayed. I seized his arm, and demanded, 
in a tone of remonstrance, if he intended to deliver 
the vessel tamely to the pirates, when all was so well 
arranged for defence. His answer was, to draw a 
pistol from his belt, to point it to me, and to order 
me to be gone, if I valued my life. At this moment, 
the supercargo, pale as ashes, rushed up to Juan, 
pouring out a volley of threats and reproaches ; he 
was immediately knocked down by the brutal wretch, 
and pinioned by the Portuguese sailors, who now sur- 
rounded their captain. Alarmed by the noise and 
confusion, my companions had now joined me ; but I 
warned them to be prudent, as any attempt at resist- 
ance must be unavailing. 

The prahu of the pirates came alongside the junk. 
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which was soon boarded by a number of the crew, 
fierce, half-naked savages, commanded by a tall, 
athletic, desperate-looking leader, who greeted Juan 
as a friend and ally. Some words passed between the 
two villains, in the Malay tongue ; a moment after, at 
a signal given by the pirate chief, his men seized the 
supercargo and the unfortunate Chinese sailors, and 
in spite of their struggles and fearful shrieks, flung 
them overboard, amidst the jeers and laughter of the 
pirates. I lifted up my soul to Q-od, for I believed 
the same fate awaited us all ; but I was mistaken. 
The hope of further gain induced them to spare us. 

Juan and the pirate chief approaching me, demanded 
what sum I would ^ for our ransom, and ordered me 
to draw on some responsible person at Singapore for 
the amount, I explained to them that though I cer- 
tainly had letters of credit on merchants at Singapore, 
yet I was persuaded that no money would be advanced 
on them except to my brother or to myself. If he 
would engage to convey us all in safety to Singapore, 
I offered to pledge him my word of honour that a 
reasonable ransom should be paid to him, or to any 
one he might appoint to receive it. Juan received my 
answer with rage and disappointment, he uttered the 
most frightful imprecations,, swearing that we should 
all die, for he would not spare one man to ruin his 
character, by reporting his connection with the free 
sea-rovers. 

The pirate chief interposed, and spoke long to the 
furious Portuguese in the Malay language, endea- 
vouring, as far as I could understand, to point out to 
him the prudence of accepting my offer ; but the fury 
of Juan, who had not forgotten my keen reproofs, was 
not to be appeased. The chief then gave orders to his 
crew to conduct us to one of the cabins below. We 
were led down to a small cabin, and left with our 
hands bound, and the door secured. 
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The Boof or ceiling of our cabin, consisted of the 
bamboos which formed the deck of the junk, and 
in this flooring spaces were left to admit light and 
air below. Through these interstices, I could see 
and hear the proceedings of our foes. They trans- 
ferred much of the valuable consignment of the 
English merchant to the prahu, which was then 
rowed off with the greatest part of the pirate crew. 
The chief remained on deck; a cask of brandy I 
had brought from Macao -wus opened, and the sailors, 
as well as their chiefs, began to drink deeply. Ki- 
chan understood the Malay language better than I 
did, and he was able to discover from their conversa- 
tion, that Juan intended to proceed to Singapore with 
a part of his crew. The crew were to be instructed 
to support him in a fabricated tale of having been 
plundered by pirates, who had carried off the pas- 
sengers and the rest of his crew for slaves. This story 
seemed to give much amusement to the whole party, 
who were now become noisily intoxicated. The next 
question that arose was the decision of our fate. Juan 
refused to take us to Singapore, and claim the ransom ; 
the pirate, therefore, insisted on his right to carry us 
off as slaves. But Juan was now become perfectly mad 
with rage and drunkenness; he insisted on our being 
put to death, and swore that he would himself despatch 
us all. He seized his long knife, and was staggering 
across the deck to descend to the cabin, when he was 
arrested by the hand of the pirate chief. A violent alter- 
cation ensued, and dreadful oaths were succeeded by 
the glitter of krisses, and the struggles of vengeful fury. 

At that moment a low and terrific howling reached 
our ears. The combatants stood appalled and stunned, 
and for a few seconds an awful silence ensued. Then 
burst from all the loud and fearful cry, "The 
typhoon! the typhoon!" We were aware that, im- 
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prisoned and powerless as we were, we were about 
to be exposed to that terrible storm of the tropics. 

The thunder rolled loudly and incessantly, and 
through the split bamboos that formed the roof of the 
cabin, we could see the broad flashes of lightning, and 
the waves rising like mountains, and falling in foam 
upon the deck. Every man of the crew was unprepared 
for this sudden storm, and if they had even been in a 
condition to perform their duty, no human power 
could have reefed tlie sails in time to save the devoted 
vessel. The hurricane struck her ; she was thrown on 
her beam ends, and the waves swept the decks, car- 
rying away every living creature. The jeers of the 
drunkard, the threats of the murderer, the oaths of 
the fierce combatants, were hushed. All the careless, 
profane, and blood-stained wretches, who but a 
moment before were triumphing in the success of 
their wickedness, were hurried in a moment, like their 
murdered victims, to a terrible account. The masts 
were carried away, and the ship lay a helpless wreck. 

We experienced a sensation of suffocation, as the 
waters rushed into the cabin. I was thrown forward, 
the door was forced open, and in the shock, the cords 
that bound my hands were broken. In a moment I 
recovered my presence of mind. With my dagger I 
cut the cords that pinioned my friends, conjuring them 
at the same time to be firm and collected, to follow 
me, and to seize, if possible, any boat, or even spar, they 
might find afloat. We were struggling through the 
blinding foam, endeavouring to reach the deck, when 
the vessel suddenly righted. We were all thrown 
violently down, and though much stunned and 
bruised, fortunately we escaped severe injury. As 
soon as we recovered from the shock, we went up to 
the dismantled deck. 

The greatest fury of the storm had passed, but tne 
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mnA continued a loud wailing, like the cries of 
thousands of human beings in agony. The darkness 
was intense, and we clung to the shattered remains of 
the masts, expecting every moment that the tempest 
would sweep us overboard. A broad flash of light- 
ning dispersed the darkness for a few moments, and 
to my horror, showed me the head of Juan, who was 
swimming, a few yards from the vessel, and evidently 
struggling to reach it. Even to this moment, I 
remember, with a shudder, the mingled expression of 
despair, rage, and defiance that distorted his counte- 
nance. But a vast mountainous wave broke over 
him, and I saw him no more. Though spars and 
casks were floating round in every direction, and we 
were probably at no great distance from some island, 
yet in that raging sea, and amidst the thick darkness, 
1 thought it was only by a miracle that we could reach 
the land. 

By degrees the wind subsided, and though we were 
thus left alone in a strange sea, on a disabled and 
shattered hulk, yet we began to indulge a hope that 
we might still be saved, for the heavy vessel continued 
to move slowly over the waves. We drew close 
together, prayed to God to help us, and resigning 
ourselves to his will, we waited patiently for the 
termination of that fearful night. 

Day broke at last, and the sunbeams gilded a calm 
and beautiful sea. We knelt down together to thank 
God for our preservation from the dagger of the mur- 
derers, and the terrors of the storm : we knew not for 
what further trials we were reserved, but our courage 
and our trust in God were unskaken. We were now 
able to ascertain fully the melancholy condition to 
which we were reduced. The vessel was without 
mast, sail, or sailors to direct it; we were wholly 
tmaccustomed to maritime affairs, and inefficient alike 
in power and skill ; yet on our weak efforts depended 
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the successful conducting of our shattered hulk 
through an unknown sea. 

St. Kassian was the only one amongst us who nad 
any knowledge of nautical matters ; in many ways 
indeed, during my travels, I had reason to be indebted 
to his general knowledge in the useful arts. He 
directed us to cut away the broken masts and rigging, 
and taught us how to construct rude substitutes for 
them with such materials as we could find. We 
laboured vigorously, and soon finished this work. He 
then fitted a tiller to the rudder, and before evening, 
we began to have brighter hopes, for we found that 
our unskilful efforts had not been in vain. The huge 
junk was moving slowly towards the east, to which 
point we directed our course, in hopes of reaching one 
of the numerous islands of the Sooloo Archipelago. 
De la Bastide could steer, and had some knowledge of 
the situation of the islands; therefore to him the 
care of the rudder was committed. The rest of us 
obeyed willingly the orders of our commander, St. 
Kassian. 

At night we took some refreshment, and then, lest 
our strength should be exhausted, we divided into 
three parties, four keeping watch for two hours, while 
the rest slept ; thus we were all refreshed to begin the 
anxious labours of another day. Morning came, calm 
and unclouded, the broad sea still before us, and no 
appearance of land. Twelve hours more we sailed in 
almost silent watchfulness, and then to our joy we 
came in sight of land. We redoubled our efforts, 
spreading all the sails we could find. • In a short time 
we could discern a verdant island, and were all 
anxious to enjoy the cool shade of the woods ; but as 
the vessel approached, we saw with much alarm, that 
the coast was guarded by apparently inaccessible 
rocks. On coming closer to the shore, we discovered 
an opening between the rocks, forming the entrance 
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of a small harbour or haven, and towards this we 
directed our course, approaching the shore as nearly 
as we dared to venture. Our small amount of nautical 
skill rendered it difficult to steer clear of the formid- 
able rocks that lay before us. 

We then lowered a small boat, which, being lashed 
to the deck, had escaped the destruction of the storm. 
I enjoined each of my friends to select with discretion 
and promptness such portable articles as he considered 
might be useful to us, in case the island should be 
uninhabited, or, what was still more to be dreaded, 
should be the resort of pirates ; in which case it would 
be necessary to seek some place of concealment. 

We all set to work actively, and in a few minutes 
had our cargo shipped. I flung some ropes into the 
boat, which, being small and light, was completely 
filled when we were all seated in it. We took up 
the oars, and joyfully bidding farewell to the hulk, 
we rowed towards the shore, which we reached in 
safety, landed, and drew our little bark on the beach. ' 

We looked silently round for a few minutes, then 
Ki-chan, turning to me, said, — 

" I believe we have entered into a real Bocca Tigris ; 
for I greatly fear this haven is too convenient to have 
escaped notice, and after all our dangers on the sea 
there is too much reason to dread that we have landed 
on one of those islands notorious as the dens of 
pirates. Eolando, it is in your prudence that we must 
confide. It is for you to decide on the plan of action, 
and we will follow your direction." 

" Let us not give way to idle fears, my dear friends," 
said I, " we have, in many difficulties and perils, 
been mercifully delivered. I cannot hesitate a moment 
in deciding on our course of proceeding, for I think 
you will all agree with me that it would be nmd- 
ness to continue our voyage in yon wretched hulk, 
when we have attained a place of refuge. But lest 
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even greater danger to us may lurk in this unex- 
plored country, I think our first care must be to 
find a secluded spot where we may hope to remain 
concealed till we have ascertained the state of the 
island, or till we, by some fortunate circumstance, are 
enabled to leave it," 

The whole party protested against putting out to 
sea again in the shattered junk, and we began to look 
carefully round us before we left the beach. The little 
haven, in which we had providentially landed, was 
bounded on each side by the lofty cliffs, which seemed 
to inclose the whole island, except at this opening. 
The face of these cliffs was perpendicular, and the sea 
foamed against their base ; but the summits appeared 
to be wooded, though apparently inaccessible. Innu- 
merable flocks of sea-fowl were on the wing, along the 
precipitous coast, which encouraged me to believe that 
<javes might exist in these rocks, where the birds built 
their nests. Pointing this out to Ki-chan, he was 
decidedly of my opinion, especially as he discovered 
among the birds, the swallow, Hirundo c«cwZew^a, which 
forms the celebrated edible nest so much esteemed in 
China. These birds, he assured me, always build in 
caverns. 

Within the haven, we found that the land rose 
gradually to about the same height as the cliffs, and was 
clothed with thick jungle below, beyond which rose a 
forest of lofty trees, shutting out our view of the inte- 
rior. It was into this jungle we drew our little boat, 
having first removed all our cargo, including the ropes, 
which we determined to carry with us. We concealed 
the boat entirely among the mangroves, in a par- 
ticular spot, which we marked, and which appeared 
never to have been visited by man. Having thus 
removed from the beach every trace of our having 
landed there, we determined to examine the cliffs ; but 
it was a measure of prudence to proceed as far from 
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tbe haven as we could, for that must evidentlj be the 
point of danger. 

I selected the western side of the haven for the 
commencement of our expedition, as I had remarked 
amidst the lofty trees that crowned the summit of the 
rocks, the graceful cocoa-nut palm, which might be 
of so much value to us. The ascent was thickly 
clothed with wood, even from the beach. The feathery 
casuarina hung over the low underwood, and the Fiper 
JSetel, an elegant creeper, vdth long spikes of fruit, 
was twining round the stems of the tall palm- 
trees. We loaded ourselves with our treasures 
from the junk, and set out, silently, cautiously, and 
vigilantly, to force our way through the almost 
impervious brushwood, to the summit of the pre- 
cipitous barrier. 

We reached the summit after much exertion, and 
looked down on the sea dashing against the cliffs 
many hundred feet below us. On our left hand a 
magnificent thick forest was spread. The palm-trees 
reared their lofty heads above all the rest, odoriferous 
spice-trees scented the air, and the orange, with its 
fragrant flowers and rich golden fruit, gladdened our 
eyes, and tempted us to rest and refresh ourselves 
from its branches. We soon began to feel weary and 
faint, for we had to contend with a dense thicket 
of low bamboos, coarse grass, and entangled climbing 
plants. After we had penetrated about half a mile 
towards the interior, we perceived vdth sinking hearts 
that our progress would shortly be interrupted ; for 
another cliff rose abruptly to an immense height, and 
thus placed an effectual bar to our road. 

We were within a hundred yards of this rocky bar- 
rier, and my brother, whose light heart and step always 
carried him in advEuice of the rest, was fifty yards 
before us, when, to my great terror, I saw him sud- 
denly disappear. I rushed forward, half frantic at the 
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sight, and in the few moments that intervened before I 
reached the spot where I had lost sight of my beloved 
brother, I suffered an agony of apprehension for his 
fate, and of remorse for my own negligence in per- 
mitting him to leave my side. I reached a small 
opening in the ground, through which he had evidently 
sunk, and turned cold with horror as I concluded 
he must be inevitably dashed to pieces in this rocky 
abyss. I uttered a Joud cry as I bent over the 
chasm, and to my inexpressible relief, I heard the 
voice of my dear Pedro, who cried out in a cheer- 
ful tone, " Don't be alarmed, I am not hurt, and I 
have found a capital hiding-place for us all." 

My first impulse was to offer up a silent thanks- 
giving to God for this merciful preservation. My 
friends now came up, and as soon as we had ascer- 
tained the depth of the chasm, which was only 
twelve feet, I descended by means of a rope which 
they held. I found Pedro, very slightly bruised, in a 
low narrow cave, or rather passage, which was dimly 
lighted by some crevices in the face of the cliff. " I 
am all anxiety to explore this strange place," said he, 
" for I consider my fall to have been one of those 
lucky accidents that always lead to good fortune ; so 
let us enter the palace of the genii." 

I was quite as anxious as my brother to inspect the 
cavern, and we therefore proceeded cautiously along, 
gradually ascending. The passage grew still narrower 
for a short distance, and then opened into a spacious 
cave, thirty feet in height, and extending back forty 
feet ; beyond this was another narrow passage, within 
which we heard the murmuring of water. In the face 
of the rock was a small opening, overgrown with 
mosses and lichens, which I pushed aside, and saw that 
the cave overhung a precipice, an immense height 
above the sea, which foamed against the foot of the 
perpendicular rock in which this remarkable grotto 
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had been formed by nature. The floor was composed 
of fine sand, and the roof, groined in Gothic arches 
like some perfect work of art, had formed the most 
beautiful and fantastic stalactites. 

Our entrance disturbed a vast number of birds, which 
escaped through various openings, or flew to some still 
more remote retreat within the rocks. These birds 
seemed to be the rightful tenants of the caves, which 
must have been their dwelling for ages, the floor 
being heaped with their excrement. We were charmed 
with the appearance of the cave, which, from various 
fissures in the rocks, was rendered perfectly light 
and airy ; and could we but succeed in securing and 
concealing the entrance, I considered that this 
grotto oftered us a solitary but an unexceptionable 
retreat. 

We returned to the entrance and invited our anxious 
friends to descend and give their opinion on our dis- 
covery. They first lowered all our possessions, and 
then joyfully descended* themselves into the recess. 
I conducted them to the retreat which had been so 
providentially disclosed to us, and we inspected with 
scrupulous care the place we projected to adopt for 
our dweUing. We were all satisfied. Dr. Codonel 
pronounced it to be healthy, and Montval assured us 
we need have no dread of serpents or venomous rep- 
tiles. Abdalla looked somewhat disgusted at the 
want of order and cleanhness; but that could be 
remedied. We, therefore, returned to the entrance 
to consult on the best mode of rendering it secure. 
We ascended by the rope, which had been left tied to a 
tree, and examined the spot leisurely and carefully. 
We saw that the underwood had spread completely 
over and hidden the opening, which had caused the 
fortunate accident of my brother. It was not diflScult 
to introduce a flat slab of rock beneath this under- 
wood, and thus render the entrance of our cave safe 
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from observation. Our next employment was to seek 
for some temporary substitute for a ladder. We 
selected the shattered trunk of a tree which had been 
torn up by the storm; this we let down into the 
recess, and found that the rugged sides and broken 
branches formed a tolerable mode of descent. We 
heaped more brushwood over the stone, keeping it, 
by means of a stout short pole, raised sufficiently to 
admit our entrance. We then carefully removed the 
support and let down the slab, which we trusted would 
secure our retreat ; especially as we judged, from the 
appearance of the forest, that it must be wholly unfre- 
quented by man. 

This important duty fulfilled, we returned to the 
large cave, which we already began to consider our 
home. We could not but reflect on the dangers 
we had run, and our merciful preservation through 
them all, and we united in thanksgiving to God, to 
whose protecting care we owed our present peace 
and safety. Wearied and exhausted with our day of 
labour and anxiety, our next thought was a desire for 
refreshment and rest. Following the agreeable sound 
of the murmur of water, we penetrated into the inner 
recesses of the cave, and in a short time discovered a 
clear, cold mountain-stream trickling through the 
rock, and falling into an opening in the floor of the 
cave, whence, through some subterranean channel, it 
probably flowed into the sea. I had fortunately 
brought with me an elegant flask, presented to me by 
the emperor of China, the cover of which was a 
beautifully carved silver cup. I had filled the flask 
with brandy at Canton, and usually carried it about me 
for use, in case of emergency ; and it was from the cover 
of this costly regal present that we each drank the 
pure cold water, with an enjoyment which can 
scarcely be understood by the inhabitants of a tem- 
perate region. 
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I had taken care to bring away from the junk a box 
of biscuits, which I now opened, and Abdalla pro- 
ducing a kettle from his bag, filled it from the pre- 
cious stream. On the biscuit and the delicious water 
we made our supper, for we were too much £i,tigued 
to make a fire. We then spread our cloaks on the 
ground, and slept soundly, in spite of cares and 
perils. 
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THE PIllATBS' ISLAND. 

Appearance of the Beach after the Typhoon. — Disappearance of 
the Junk. — Examination of the Stores. — First Expedition. — 
The Cocoa-nut Palm. — Second Expedition in the Woods. — 
The Fruits of the Island. — The Bread fruit. — Useful Labours. 
— First Appearance of the Pirates' Prahus, and Destruction of 
a Merchant Vessel, 

My responsible position weighed so heavily on my mind, 
that I woke early to reflection and to action. "V^ithout 
disturbing the rest, I roused St. Kassian and invited 
him to join me in an exploring expedition in the 
upper world, to which he readily consented. I 
ascended the rude ladder, and looking cautiously 
round, saw that all was still ; and we ventured forth, 
closing the entrance after us. We again made our 
way through the wood, and remarked many noble 
trees torn up and prostrated by the late hurricane. 
We passed hastily on to the beach, where we found 
all still and solitary, as we left it. We looked out 
on the sea, which was now calm, and ascertained that 
no vessel was in sight, and that our junk, which we 
brought to an anchor, had entirely disappeared. 

We were now, therefore, totally without any 
resources but such as the island might yield us ; and 
we began to look anxiously round for these. We saw 
that the beach was strewed with the wreck caused 
by the typhoon : broken casks and boxes, fragments 
of glass and china, spars and rigging, were piled in 
heaps, which we did not think it prudent to stay and 
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examine, for fear of a surprise. The receding tide had 
left a great number of crabs, which were foraging on 
the rocks : we despatched some of these with a spar, 
and collected as many large oysters as we could con- 
veniently carry. To these we added some long razor- 
shells (solen), to supply the want of spoons or forks, 
and then returned as expeditiously as our load would 
permit us. I hastily glanced round as we passed 
through the wood, and saw we might obtain many 
things that would conduce to our comfort ; but this 
was not a fit time to attempt any further acqui- 
sitions. 

I was much pleased to remark, as we approached 
the cave, that the entrance was so perfectly concealed, 
that but for a remarkable palm-tree that grew close to 
it, I do not think I should have discovered the place 
again myself. I projected some plans of employment 
for my active friends in the cave ; amongst the rest, I 
hoped they would be able to make a light ladder, 
which could be removed at pleasure ; for I saw that 
our fort would then, if well victualled, be impregnable. 

"We found no one awake when we entered the cave 
but the indefatigable Abdalla, who had lighted a fire 
with the abundant fuel provided by the birds, our pre- 
decessors, and was boiling the kettle for breakfast. I 
laughed at the idea of a regular European breakfast, but 
Abdalla's resources were unfailing. He had opened one 
of the boxes I had brought from the wreck, and found 
it contained tea, and he was now making tea in the 
kettle, in the absence of a teapot. He produced two 
of the pretty Thibetian wooden cups, which he had 
always worn suspended to his girdle since we left 
Lassa, and which he had frequently advised ua all to 
carry as most useful appendages. 

He had also examined the nests of the birds, and 
taken a number of eggs, which he was roasting. These 
eggs he begged us not to spare, assuring us that 
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thousands remained still in the nests, as well as a suffi- 
cient number of young pigeons to feed the whole 
garrison for months. I felt that we could not be too 
thankful to God for the additional blessing of food and 
fresh water thus supplied to us in our retreat ; and I 
awoke my companions, that we might perform our 
usual morning devotions, a duty we never afterwards 
omitted so long as we inhabited that strange Christian 
sanctuary in a heathen land. 

We then ate our eggs as well as we could, using 
the solen shells for chopsticks^, drank our tea &om 
the only three cups we possessed, and after eating the 
oysters, presented the large and capacious shells ,to 
Abdalla, to be used for dishes and plates when we got 
a dinner to eat. After breakfast, I called on every 
one to produce his private stores, that we might 
see what we were worth, and might endeavour, if 
possible, to supply our deficiencies. W6 had been 
much hurried and excited at the moment when we 
left the wreck, and I did not expect a very prudent 
selection of stores. I had endeavoured to bo as cool 
in judgment as the distressing circumstances of our 
case permitted, and had fortunately selected a box of 
biscuit, a small chest of tea, and a bag of rice. St. - 
Kassian had brought a most complete and valuable 
carpenter's chest, and two axes. Montval had remem- 
bered to bring hia butterfly-nets and his plant-boxes ; 
and also some bird-traps and a lasso — ^the only arti- 
cles amongst his selection that could be generally 
useful. Doloni had preserved his papers, books, and 
some valuable manuscripts which he had obtained in 
China, and had refused to send tb Europe when the 
rest of our most valuable property was shipped. De 
la Bastide produced all his scientific instruments and 
plans, and a good telescope. All these selections 
were such as would naturally occur to each; but I 
felt disappointed, as I observed how the selfishness of 
z 2 
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human nature is developed in moments of difficulty 
and danger. Even my dear brother had thought only 
of bringing his gun and a few charges, which in all 
probability would be quite useless to him; for I 
had expressly ordered that no one should fire a gun 
till we had thoroughly ascertained that the island was 
uninhabited, lest we should bring a horde of enemies 
about us. 

Chiousse had brought my portmanteau and his own; 
useful acquisitions, as mine especially contained my 
journal and many valuable papers. Dominic, with 
less prudence, had snatched up a writing-desk and a 
dressing-box, and his thoughtlessness produced much 
laughter, and a little disappointment;, for we were not 
likely at present to have much need of either of the 
articles. The two Yakut servants had brought their 
bows and some arrows, with a quantity of fishing- 
apparatus, all which we trusted to be able to use. 
The box which Ki-chan had hastily snatched up, was 
found, to his great mortification, to contain only fans 
and other Chinese curiosities. 

But good Doctor Codonel had thoughtfully brought 
away his medicine -chest and surgical instruments; 
and Abdalla, with more prudence and judgment than 
all the rest, had not only brought the large sack, which 
he called his bag, and which always contained a large 
kettle, a frying-pan, his carving-knife, and a box of 
seasonings, but he had also encumbered himself vdth a 
heavy bag of salt. How we could have lived without 
Abdalla and his treasures, we could not say, and Pedro 
assured Abdalla that if he ever became a great 
monarch, he would invest him with the order of the 
kettle and the frying-pan, an assurance which the 
faithful cook received with gratitude and good faith. 

As employment was absolutely necessary to make 
our captivity tolerable, and our dwelling comfortable, 
I proposed some workmg plans. The first thing neces- 
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sary was to liave our cave cleansed and swept; the 
next to make a ladder, that we might ascend and 
descend without danger. All were ready to work, but I 
chiefly relied on the skill of the Yakuts, and of Chiousse, 
who engaged to make an efficient ladder, as well 
as spades and brooms, if they were supplied with the 
materials. St. Kassian and I, accompanied by Mont- 
val, and armed with axes, once more ascended, and 
penetrated into the .wood to seek materials suitable 
for our purpose. "We easily collected a vast number 
of boughs torn from the bamboo-tree by the tempest, 
which were admirably adapted for making the ladder ; 
the feathery branches of the casuarina we selected for 
the brooms. For the spades we were compelled to 
cut down a remarkably hard tree, the nibon palm 
(Areca tigillaria), which has a sofb pith of an eatable 
nature, but an outer rind of remarkable hardness. 
We conveyed our collection of materials to the en- 
trance of the cave, and lowering them down to our 
workmen, we proceeded to extend our search a little 
farther into the wood. 

"We soon met with a whole grove of cocoa-nut 
palms, from which the wind had brought down a 
number of the nuts, with which we loaded ourselves, 
and, satisfied with our success, turned our steps 
homeward. 

"The cocoa-nut palm" {Cocos nuciferd), observed 
Montval, as we struggled through the entangled woods, 
" has been called the * palm of palms,' because it unites 
in itself all the valuable qualities which are divided 
amongst the rest of the palm tribe. This palm lifts 
its tall cylindric trunk to the height of from sixty to 
ninety feet. This trunk is crowned with a tufted head 
of gigantic feathery leaves ; beneath these leaves are the 
branches of blossom, and clusters of green and of ripe 
fruit at the same time. This precious tree provides 
all the necessaries of life to the man whom the luxuries 
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of civilization have not reached. "With the trunk of the 
tree he builds his hut, and thatches it with the leaves ; 
all his furniture and household utensils are made of 
the bark, the leaves, or the shells of the nut. His 
^noe even is made of the trunk of the palm. The 
kernel, the juice, and the milk of the nut, supply him 
with abundant and unfailing food, and his lamp is a 
cocoa-nut shell, fed with cocoa-nut oil. There can be 
no destitution in a country where this inestimable 
tree is found. It was a great blessing, Rolando, that 
we landed on an island producing this palm." 

I was truly thankful that amidst my anxieties I 
need have no care about the absolute necessaries of 
life for my party. We were joyfully greeted by our 
anxious friends when they beheld the valuable spoil 
we had collected. The nuts were all carefully sawed 
in two, and Abdalla set before us an excellent dinner 
of boiled rice and cocoa-nut milk. The shells of the 
nuts were cleaned, and provided us with vessels for 
drinking, to Abdalla's great satisfaction. 

I found that the workmen had not been idle in our 
absence, and all hands being now set to work, we soon 
produced some excellent brooms, tolerable spades, and 
a convenient and strong ladder. We were very much 
pleased with our success, and projected several other 
useful works ; but our care at present was to make 
use of our newly-finished implements. This we did 
to good purpose, shovelling and sweeping with great 
diligence, and before night Abdalla had some huge 
stacks of fuel for his cooking fire, piled in a remote 
corner of the cave, and we had an ample space left for 
our dining and sleeping apartment, perfectly dry and 
clean. We then made ourselves beds of dry leaves 
and slender twigs, covered with our cloaks, and, 
fatigued with our labours, lay down and slept in peace. 

Next morning, St. Kassian, Montval, lu-chan, and 
I set out once more on an exploring expedition. Wq 
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proceeded inland, penetrating the thick wood with 
difficulty, and using great watchfulness and caution. 
But we saw no signs of inhabitants, and began to feel 
more confidence. The luxuriant iropical vegetation 
delighted Montval, who pointed out to us the nipa 
palm, the delicious lime and orange, and, amidst other 
novelties, we were gratified to find the bread-fruit tree. 
Gaudy-coloured parrots in immense numbers were 
clinging in a fantastic manner to the branches of the 
fruit-trees, and chattering with overpowering volu- 
bility. Monkeys were sporting in hundreds on the 
tall palms ; they would frequently make summersets 
from trees forty feet in height to some low bush, on 
which they always alighted with precision and safety. 
Flocks of blue pigeons darkened the air, or alighted 
on the low trees of the pandanus, or screw pines, 
where we found numbers of their nests. These nests 
were composed of earth and leaves, and each contained 
usually two large milk-white eggs, which tempted us 
greatly, but having no basket^ we could not manage 
to convey them to our home. 

"Wild hogs were feeding sumptuously on the fruits 
fallen from the trees. They were large, fierce-looking 
creatures, but took no notice of our presence, continu- 
ing their feast with great enjoyment. As we were plen- 
tifully supplied with food, we did not molest these huge 
animals ; nor would it have been prudent to attempt 
to despatch one, as we might have been attacked by the 
whole herd, and should not have dared to fire a gun 
to defend ourselves. Among the fruits which grew 
round us in profusion, Montval discovered the wild 
nutmeg, a large fruit, which is, however, tasteless if 
not cultivated. We collected some of these nutmegs, 
intending on our return to fiU the bag we had brought 
with the more delicate fruits. Montval placed some 
birdtraps beneath the fruit-trees, which we hoped 
might supply us with a dinner on our return. 
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"The Bamboo {Bamhusa arundalis),'^' • 
after the tea shrub, the most useful ^:i 
China. The early shoots form a nutriti n: 
diet, and dressed as our Buddhist frieiulr 
to table, by no means despicable. AM :'■ 
household furniture we have seen in Chin.-. 
the chairs, the tables, and even the groa: 
the house itself, are constructed ol t]^ 
Masts, yards, and a great number of tm,. 
pliances are all of this reed. I believe * 
are twisted, and the sails woven of its ^l- 
agricultural purposes it is universally in ro., 
fences are bamboo, the tubes for irrii: 
bamboo. It is made into toys, and •- 
clothing." 

"Do not forget," said Ki^han, "that *• 
sticks so useful in China, are iisually nirt>' 
bamboo." 

"After all," added Ingardin, "you have ii-* 
rated half its uses. It is used for the rolb^ • 
the baskets, and the sieves in the manufaci •■ 
tea. A substance found in the joints is 
medicine. The cane is macerated into pulp, 
into paper. It is also the weapon ofjustie-i 
whole system of government in Cfhina ■. 
shaken if the valuable bamboo was wantinjC".' 

"I beg you will remember," said Doii»».. 
great addition to the worth of the baiubnf - 
the earliest ages, before even manuscripts w* i 
piled, all records were carved and preservt »* 
of bamboo." 

We took leave of the obliging Buddhists, r- 
them liberallv for their hospitality, and for Ci.. 
mation they had given us, and carrying aw ;t . 
more specimens of animals and plants than 'v.. 
venient in our present mode of travelling. . 
once more crossing the mountains to 1^^^^^^^^- 
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Descending the rocks, which were still thickly 
wooded, we reached a beautiful mountain-stream, 
abounding in a variety of fish. Montval had not for- 
gotten his rod, and, while he used it, we sat down on 
a bank covered with the sweet violet {Viola odor aid). 
To St. Kassian and me there was an association of 
melancholy ideas awakened by the fragrance of this 
home-breathing flower, and we felt, more than we had 
ever done before, that we were prisoners in this beau- 
tiful solitude. 

Montval in a very short time caught some very 
fine carp, which we wrapped in palm-leaves and 
placed in the bag. Feeling the great want of baskets 
to collect our stores in, we cut down some willows 
and rushes, which were plentiful on the borders of the 
stream, and I proposed that we should exert our skill 
and ingenuity in the attempt to weave some baskets. 
We then retraced our steps, collecting some oranges, 
guavas, and a quantity of the delicious mangostein. 
This refreshing fruit is about the size of the orange, 
with an outer covering of dark crimson colour. The 
fruit inclosed in this outer rind is about as large 
as an ^gg ; it is divided into five or six sections, and 
is composed of a delicate white, firm, semi-transparent 
jelly, in which the sweet and the acid are blended most 
happily. It is universally allowed to be unparalleled 
in flavour and richness, and as we plucked the fruit 
we almost wished for our friend Segnier, who would, 
we believed, almost forget his captivity if he could eat 
the mangostein every day. 

We were now heavily laden, but we still purposed 
to carry away some of the valuable bread-fruit, when 
seeing some bees issue from the hollow trunk of a 
decayed tree, we concluded that we should find 
honey in the trunk. Montval assured us the bees of 
the tropics were less irritable than the European 
species, so we ventured to explore the storehouse of 
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the industrious insects, which we found entirely filled 
with honeycomb. "We gently brushed away the bees 
with a leafy branch, and then easily broke off a large 
quantity of the honeycomb, which we placed on a 
palm-leaf, and carried off unmolested by the rightful 
owners. We were now so much laden that we were 
only able to add two or three of the bread-fruit to our 
store, and then returned to the cave to rejoice our 
friends with the success of the foraging expedition. 

We had soon a sumptuous dinner prepared, and 
enjoyed our delicious fish and refreshing fruit with 
more zest from the reflection that we were not lessen- 
ing the slender stores we had brought from the wreck. 
Our rice and biscuit would become of gyeat value if 
the pirates should visit the island, for we should then 
be confined to our abode in the rocks. 

Montval instructed Abdalla how to prepare the 
bread-fruit, and while we waited for the result of the 
experiment, he pointed out to us the valuable qualities 
of the fruit. 

" The bread-fruit tree" {Artocarpus incisd)^ said he, 
" is generally found about thirty or forty feet in 
height, the leaves are deeply divided into sharp lobes, 
and are sometimes three feet in length. This tree, 
which resembles the oak in form, bears fruit for eight 
months in the year ; the fruit is as large as a melon, 
and hangs in great profusion on the branches. Little 
preparation is needed to render this fruit wholesome 
and agreeable to the palate. We have therefore great 
reason to be thankful that Providence has brought us 
to a spot where we can have our wants so amply sup- 
plied. The thick rough rind of the fruits we brought 
in is, you perceive, quite yellow: this indicates that 
it is perfectly ripe; and when Abdalla has baked 
it in the ashes, we shall certainly have a very good 
substitute for a loaf of bread." 

Abdalla performed hia duty skilfully, and set before 
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US a fine brown-coloured loaf, whicli tasted very mucli 
like a sweet fresh-baked roll. "We enjoyed the power 
of commanding something approaching to bread, the 
great staff of civilized life, and Abdalla begged we 
would make him an oven, that he might cook this 
valuable fruit perfectly ; but we had no confidence in 
our skill for such an effort, and trusted that our resi- 
dence in the cavern would not be long enough to 
render such a convenience necessary. Besides we 
fouud the fruit equally good when cut in slices and 
toasted. In that state it resembled dried biscuit. 
After we had dined, Abdalla prepared some sherbet 
by mingling honey with the cool water of the rock, 
and flavouring it with the rich juice of the guava. 

We spent the rest of the day very merrily, in laugh- 
ing at our own awkward attempts to make baskets. 
We each, with great labour, produced a misshapen 
utensil, which we flattered ourselves might be called 
a basket, though we saw the defects in every attempt 
but our own. Doloni was eminently unsuccessful, 
for he was impressed with an idea that he should 
be able to make a basket after the classical model of 
some of the antique vases, but, dissatisfied with all his 
attempts, he gave up basket-making in despair. But 
the ingenious Dommic, and our two Yakut servants, 
who were experienced in all useful arts, made us a 
variety of useful and pretty baskets.' 

Being fully supplied with provisions, we did not 
leave the cave the ensuing day, except to cut down a 
bamboo-tree to supply materials for our work. "We were 
willing to learn, and anxious to be employed, and suc- 
ceeded in making a large table, the surface of which 
was certainly rather uneven. We added some excellent 
seats, and before the day was over the cave began to 
assume the appearance of a habitation of civilized 
man. 

The night was cool, clear, and starlight, and De la 
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Bastide proposed that we should ascend the rocks, 
that he might ascertain, by an astronomical observa- 
tion, the exact position of the island. We were glad 
to breathe the cool fresh air ; but it soon became 
cloudy, and De la Bastide was unable to complete his 
calculations. He decided, however, from the appear- 
ance of the vegetation, that the island was certainly 
situated within the tropics. 

We continued our walk as far as the beach, tempted 
by the rich perfumed air and the soft evening breeze. 
As we stood gazing on the smooth sea, that barred our 
escape from captivity, Juan, our most experienced 
Yakut, who was remarkably far-sighted, cried out that 
he saw lights on the sea, at a great distance. De la 
Bastide drew out his telescope and confirmed the fact. 
We waited anxiously as he continued with his glass 
turned to the lights, and in a few minutes he declared, 
in great agitation, that a fleet of vessels was approach- 
ing the island. Not knowing whether these vessels 
might be friends or foes, we adopted the prudent course 
of retreating, first collecting every fragment that might 
betray our neighbourhood, and carefully obliteratiug 
the traces of our footsteps on the beach. 

We were not long in reaching our retreat, and before 
we descended I once more carefully examined the 
entrance, and felt satisfied that it was impossible to 
discover it. Still we thought it safe to remove the 
ladder after we had entered. I then took my place 
with De la Bastide at the opening we called our 
window, and in great anxiety we looked out to dis- 
cover the character of the vessels. They had now come 
so near that a telescope was unnecessary, and we dis- 
covered, with much distress of mind, that a numerous 
fleet of prahus, the long boats of the pirates, was 
apparently in pursuit of some large Indian or European 
vessel. 

As they drew nearer, we ascertained that the larger 
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vessel was a Singapore trader, which was crowding all 
sail to escape from the pursuit of a fleet of prahus, 
each containing fifty or sixty rowers, while their 
upper decks were crowded with fighting men, armed . 
with guns, spears, and swords. Every prahu was also 
armed with one or two swivels. The unfortunate 
merchantman carried but one gun, and either from 
want of courage or of ammunition, her crew made no 
defence : flight seemed their only aim. The prahus 
are heavy sailers, and escape appeared possible. I was 
of opinion that if the gun had been fired skilfully, it 
would have swept off" numbers of the pirates, and per- 
haps intimidated them. 

Our sympathy was greatly excited for the ill-fated 
vessel, and we still hoped that she might fire, and 
disperse the prahus. At last, when they were close 
under her, the gun began to speak, but with ill suc- 
cess ; it was now too late, and the balls passed over 
the boats. Tlie pirates then forming a circle, closed 
on the vessel, and I saw that, with long poles, which 
had hooks attached to the end, they dragged several 
of their opponents overboard. In a very short time 
we saw that they had boarded the vessel. They bound 
the crew and transferred them to the prahus, where 
they were stowed in the strongly-built cabin which 
occupies the centre of each prahu. The work of 
plunder then commenced : chests and bales were 
rapidly placed in the prahus, and in an hour's time 
the plundered vessel was abandoned, and the pirates 
were rowing off" with great velocity. We now began 
to tremble lest they should make for the island ; but 
fortunately they passed it, though the prahus ap- 
proached so near to the rocks that I could distinctly 
see the tall athletic forms of the pirates, as they stood 
on the deck looking back at the vessel. Still our 
anxiety was very great lest they should land in some 
other harbour on the island j but they made directlj 
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out to sea, and were soon, to our great relief, out of 
sight. 

I turned round to congratulate my friends on the 
departure of these dangerous prahus, and whilst we 
were lamenting the fate of the enslaved crew, a loud 
and terrible explosion burst on our ears, and shook 
our rocky abode. "We ran to the window, and saw 
that the pirates must have laid a train of powder to 
the magazine of the ship, and thus blown it up, the 
clear water being covered with the spars and wreck. 
"With agitated but thankful hearts, we lay down to 
rest in the asylum a merciful God had granted us in 
our moment of need. 
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Aeteb our alarm and excitement we did not sleep 
well, so we rose early, determining to visit the beach 
to see if any traces of the unfortunate merchant-vessel 
remained. We were all equally anxious, and, at that 
early hour, not dreading any danger, we all ventured 
to go. We found the beach covered with wreck, 
broken casks and bottles, boxes, spars, and cordage. 
Two large casks and a box, which were uninjured, we 
rolled above high-water mark, and opened with some 
curiosity, and a little expectation. The first cask was 
filled with iron pans of all sizes, the manufacture of 
Siam. Notwithstanding our disappointment, we could 
not help laughing at our unprofitable labour, but 
Abdalla looked on the prize with more respect ; we 
could not withstand his solicitations for two large 
pans, which he took possession of; the rest we 
abandoned. 

We next opened the box, which was very large, and 
filled entirely with beautiful porcelain from China. 
It was evident the pirates had overlooked it, or they 
would certainly have carried off this valuable mer- 
chandise* We could not resist the temptation of 
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appropriating this elegant luxury, and agreed to 
transfer the porcelain by degrees to our dwelling. 
"We began by filling a large basket we had brought 
with us with a teapot and a whole semce of cups, 
glad to arrive at the possession of the insignia of 
social and civilized life. The remaining cask contained 
ghee (preserved butter), which Abdalla declared it 
would be madness to leave behind us ; in fact, he was 
willing to roll the cask up the rocks with his own 
hand, rather than relinquish it, for without gJiee or 
oil his frying-pan had been a useless incumbrance. 
But we would not allow our faithful cook to attempt 
this heavy labour, for we made levers of some of the 
scattered spars, and with immense diflficulty got the 
heavy cask rolled up the rocks, through the entangled 
bushes, and then lowered into the cave, to the great 
satisfaction of Abdalla. We then sat down to break- 
fast on toasted bread-fruit, and tea dnmk out of our 
splendid Nankin China. 

We continued every morning to ascend and visit 
the wood to obtain some fruit for the day's consump- 
tion ; but the fallen cocoa-nuts were soon spoiled, and 
the monkeys would not always pelt us with them. It 
was to Ki-chan we were indebted for a knowledge of 
the art of gathering the nuts. He tied a rope round 
his ancles, leaving an extent of about a foot between 
them. He then began to climb the tree, resting the 
rope, which was stretched between his ancles, on the 
numerous joints of the trunk, as he reached them in 
his ascent. He used his arms to lift himself from joint 
to joint of the trunk till he reached the top of the tree. 
He then plucked the nuts, and threw them down to 
us, and descended more easily than he had gone up. 
We were all anxious to acquire this gymnastic art, 
and soon succeeded, and could thus obtain cocoa-nuts 
as we Vanted them. Montval always accompanied 
the foraging party, and invariably returned with some 
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new acquisition. One morning he stopped us to 
point out the curious pitcher-pl^t. 

" This," said he, " is a remarkable species of the 
Nepenthe, The leaves which form the elegant pitchers 
are narrower, and the plant is smaller, than in the 
common species, but clings, in the dependent manner 
peculiar to the Nepenthe, to the trunk of some low 
tree or shrub, suspended gracefully by the slender 
stalk of the narrow pitcher, which is, you perceive, 
filled with the purest water. This water is a grateful 
refreshment to the animal tribes in the heart of these 
tropical woods. I must have some specimens of this 
Nepenthe, And now, my friends, I would direct 
your attention to those large creatures of the Chei' 
roptrea, or bat kind, which you see flying over us. 
These are the Galeopitheci, or flying-foxes : these ani- 
mals are not, like the common bat, nocturnal in their 
habits. This animal feeds on leaves and berries, but 
generally selects some cavern for its hiding-place. It 
is remarkable for the beauty of its skin. I am anxious 
to possess a specimen, and shall therefore explore 
the recesses of our cave in the rocks, where I have no 
doubt J. shall find many." 

Just as we reached the entrance of the cavern, I 
was startled by hearing an exclamation from my bro- 
ther, and seeing him rush towards the wood. I seized 
his arm, and inquired the reason of his agitation. He 
answered that he had certainly seen the face of a 
man watching our proceedings u'om behind some low 
bushes. "We were all much alarmed at this event, and 
dispersed- ourselves in different directions to examine 
the wood ; but in vain, — ^no trace of any intruder was 
to be found, and we returned to talk over this 
extraordinary affair. Mv brother still persisted in 
his statement ; but I could not but fancy he had been 
deceived by some fantastic twisted bough ; and as we 
should, at all events, be in a better condition to defend 
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ourselves from any attack within our fortress, we 
resolved to retire to it. I continued to keep watch 
till the rest descended, and then I stepped on the 
ladder to follow them ; but before I had gone down 
three steps I suddenly received a violent blow, which 
nearly threw me from the ladder ; and I saw some 
large body roll into the cave. In much alarm, I 
closed the entrance, and hastily descending, rushed 
towards the inner cave, from whence I heard loud 
cries ; but before I reached my friends, my brother's 
hearty laugh mingled with the clamour assured me 
there was no cause for alarm. 

I was much astonished, on my entrance, to see a 
large monkey seated on Abdalla's back, and reaching 
his long arms to help himself from a basket of eggs, 
which our faithful cook had just been collecting from 
the nests in the rocks, for the purpose of making an 
omelet. It was not without much resistance that 
we succeeded in removing our unexpected visitor 
from a situation he appeared to consider as very con- 
A enient ; but on my brother offering a cocoa-nut, he 
clutched it with great eagerness, and retired into a 
corner to enjoy his prize. I recognised at once, in the 
singular countenance of the animal, the cause of 
Pedro's alarm, and was most thankful to make the 
discovery. Montval, after carefully surveying the ani- 
mal, said, — 

" This extraordinary animal, which, as you see, 
nearly reaches the height of man, is the Proboscis 
Monkey, Simla nasutus, so called from the remarkable 
length and form of the nose. This peculiarity assi- 
milates it more nearly in appearance to the human 
Bpecies than any other of the monkey tribe. The pro- 
boscis monkey is chiefly found in Borneo, and is there 
called by the natives Ka-hau, from the peculiar cry it 
utters." 

I was sorry to have another mouth to feed, in oup 
2 A 
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present position, but I did not consider it prudent to 
turn the animal out, for having once seen our mode 
of entrance, this monkey had cunning and strength 
enough to raise the stone, and might thus be the 
means of betraying our retreat. We prevented it 
from invading that part of our cave which Abdalla had 
appropriated as his storeroom and kitchen, by secur- 
ing it to a heavy stone with a strong rope, of sufficient 
length to allow it exercise, and it soon became a 
source of great amusement to the whole party. 

"We had now remained some time on the island 
without discovering any sign of inhabitants ; and we 
began to lose our dread of pirates. But notwithstand- 
ing my relief from this anxiety, I was much oppressed 
with care for the future. We were, it is true, in a 
land of plenty, and our habitation was not incom- 
modious; but I could not suppose that the adven- 
turous spirit which had induced my friends to travel 
over a great part of the world would patiently submit 
to be long cramped in our narrow prison. We 
watched in vain for the appearance of any friendly 
sail, and to build any vessel capable of containing 
us — ^though we had abundance of material — was, I 
feared, an undertaking quite beyond our skill to 
accomplish. 

But we had not yet explored the whole island, and 
with the view of diverting our minds from the situ- 
ation in which we were unhappily placed, as weD as in 
the hope of ascertaining our security, I proposed 
that we should make another expedition, crossing the 
beach and ascending the rocks to the east of the 
haven, a paii; of the island we had not yet visited, I 
selected for the exploring party St. Kassian, Ea-chan, 
Montval, De la Bastide, and tfuan, appointing myself 
leader. I was reluctantly compelled to refuse my 
brother's importunities to be of the party ; his bold- 
ness and rashness always kept me in alarm. I left 
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Mm, therefore, in command of the garrison, a dis- 
tinction which was some consolation for his disap- 
pointment. 

Though we took our arms, yet I enjoined my little 
troop to be discreet, and use them only in case of 
extreme danger. We bent our steps to the haven, 
which we crossed, collecting some oysters in our road 
to serve for provision. Juan also discovered a nest in 
the sand, containing a great number of turtle's eggs, 
but we determined to leave them untouched till our 
return. We found the rocks on the east of the 
haven much easier of ascent than on our side. I even 
fancied, that in some places there was the appearance 
of a tracked road ; but I was either reluctant to be 
convinced of this, or I was satisfied that I had been 
deceived, for I soon forgot the momentary impression. 

We found that the rocks rose gradually towards 
the interior of the island, and were clothed with thick 
woods of palms ; the cacao, the mango, the nipa, and 
the palmetto, were mingled with the bread-fruit, the 
orange, the citron, and all the rich variety of tropical 
fruits. Hundreds of active little monkeys were chat- 
tering incessantly in the. trees, as they feasted on the 
fruit ; they evinced no fear at our appearance, and St. 
Kassian suggested that they probably only regarded 
us as a variety of their own species. They pelted us 
liberally with the ripe fruit, to our great satisfaction, 
for the refreshment of fruit was very desirable in our 
fatiguing walk. We proceeded for about two miles 
along the summit of the cliffs, somewhat sheltered 
from the burning sun by the woods. At last our 
ears were wearied of the monotonous cry of the 
cockatoo ; we therefore took advantage of an opening 
in the wood, and resolved to descend to the plain. 

We forced our way through a maze of jungle and 
brushwood to the foot of the sloping cliff, and I was 
the first to emerge &um this embarrassing labyrinth 
2a2 
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into a wide plain covered witli long grass. At some 
little distance a clear rivulet crossed the prairie, over 
which a herd of beautiful deer were bending to drink. 
I was gazing at these animals with a strong desire to 
shoot one, when I was suddenly and forcibly drawn 
back into the shelter of the wood by the powerful arm 
of Juan. 

" Be wary," said he ; " if I am not deceived, there 
are human beings moving before that wood, beyond 
the prairie." 

Though this was a discovery I ought to have been 
prepared for, yet we had dwelt so long undisturbed in 
our solitude, that the communication gave me a severe 
shock. I had no doubt of the accuracy of Juan's keen 
vision, though the wood was certainly half a mile 
from us, and I could perceive nothing but the dark 
lofty trees. But De la Bastide produced his tele- 
scope and confirmed the distressing fact. He per- 
ceived a numerous party of half-naked savages, en- 
gaged in throwing the spear, probably as practice in 
an art in which the pirates all excel, lie distinguished 
also a rude sort of fort, defended by stockades, and 
no doubt now remained in our minds that this island, 
where we had for some time remained in undisturbed 
tranquillity, was the resort, and one of the strong- 
holds, of a numerous body of pirates, with whom, if we 
had even possessed arms, we were too inconsiderable 
in number to be able to cope. My heart sank within 
me. I saw that concealment was our sole refuge, and 
I had scarcely courage to contemplate the prospect of 
a long and dismal captivity. 

But energy was now especially necessary, and 
I pointed out to my desponding friends the extent of 
our danger, and the necessity of our immediate return. 
I also enjoined them to collect all the stores they could 
carry, to prorision our fortress, as our seclusion must 
now be more rigorous than ever. We retraced ouf 
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steps in haste and agitation, filling our baskets with 
cocoa-nuts, bread-fruit, guavas, and citrons. Montval 
had set his bird-traps as we went, and we found a 
number of the beautiful pigeons of the island ensnared. 
These birds were at least twenty inches in length, 
with plumage of the most brilliant hues, and the head 
crowned with a crest of long delicate grey feathers, 
tipped with red. Notwithstanding their beauty, they 
were sacrificed to our necessities, and we moved oit 
with our increased burden. 

The haven was still and solitary as we left it ; and 
finding the turtle's eggs untouched, we added them to 
our store. Meeting with a small cask which had been 
cast up by the tide quite iminjured, we were reluctant, 
in our present circumstances, to leave it ; therefore, 
laden and weary as we were, we succeeded in rolling 
it to the cave. We entered our home with thankful 
hearts, when we reflected that, amidst the dangers 
that surrounded us, God had granted us this perfect 
sanctuary. 

Our friends hailed our return with pleasure on 
beholding the abundance of good things we produced ; 
but we were compelled to be the harbingers of sorrow, 
and great was the consternation our news produced. 
We consulted long and seriously on our prospects ; 
many plans were suggested and rejected ; nor did anv 
means of escape present itself to us, except the frail 
little boat, which barely contained us all when we left 
the wreck. It had neither mast nor sail, and we could 
not, now that we knew how the island was peopled, 
venture to repair and refit it for a voyage. 

" But, my dear friends," said Ki-chan, " let us not 
despond. Look round at our commodious and secure 
habitation. Have we not the birds and their eggs for 
food at our command, and the blessing of pure water 
poured at our feet ? And your sublime religion has 
taught me to trust that the great and merciful G-od, 
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who rescued me from slavery and death, and who 
showed us this place of refuge, will not now forget us, 
but will, when he thinks it good, point out to us the 
means of deliverance." 

Our dear friend Ki-chan was now truly a Christian, 
and joined our devotions with a sincere and fervent 
spirit. His unshaken trust in the wisdom and mercy 
of God communicated consolation to us all; ani 
though our minds were still agitated by many anxious 
thoughts, we began to feel our courage and hopes 
revived and strengthened. 

During our conversation, out of our stock of pigeons, 
Abdalla had cooked one of his favourite pillaws, and 
we agreed that these birds were more delicious than 
any of the species we had ever eaten before. They 
subsist entirely on the fruits of these abundant forests, 
and abounded in the island. I thought we might still 
place traps for them in our own woods, taking care 
only to visit them before daybreak. In fact we had 
lately chosen the early morning for our expeditions, as 
during the day the heat is intolerable in these regions. 
In our grotto we were comparatively cool, nor were 
we ever troubled with mosquitoes, which were a per- 
fect plague in the woods, only to be avoided by visiting 
their haunts at dawn of day. 

After dinner many and various plans for leaving the 
island were again discussed. We considered over the 
possibility of constructing two or three bark canoes, 
devoting the night to labour, and concealing our work 
imder the jungle during the day. The Yakuts de- 
clared they could make the light boats used in the 
summer on the Lena, and we had tools, and abundance 
of materials. It was clear that unless we could make 
our own way from this island, our ultimate escape 
was hopeless : for it was now evident that few vessels 
would sail among these pirate-haunted isles, imless 
driven into this sea by storms. We determined to 
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weigh this project carefully, and if no other means 
presented themselves, to adopt it. 

For some days we confined ourselves to the cave, 
employing ourselves in making models of boats and 
canoes, and in endeavouring to weave, from slips of 
bamboo-leaves, sails for our projected vessels. At 
length, wearied with our confinement, Montval, St. 
Kassian, my brother, and I, sallied forth at early 
dawn, to forage in our own woods, as we did not dare 
to venture to the beach. "We obtained an abundant 
supply of bread-fruit and cocoa-nuts, and were about 
to add some guavas to our store, when Montval stopped 
us to behold a singular-looking ape, hanging suspended 
by its long arms from a palmetto, which rose to some 
height behind a low guava-tree. This animal, he 
said, was the long-armed ape, Hi/lobates agilis^ 
usually named the Wourwou, As it continued 
swinging on the branches, it incessantly uttered the 
peculiar jingling soimd from whence it derives its 
name. It was, Montval said, a quiet, melancholy, 
retired animal, living alone, and feeding on fruits, and 
as it could be easily supported, he asked permission 
to add it to oiu* collection. But this request I was 
obliged to refuse ; we had already one useless and by 
no means pleasing animal to feed and attend to, and 
in our precarious situation, it was imprudent to add 
to our numerous cares. 

"At all events," said he, "if I cannot have the 
animal, I must have some of the produce of the tree, 
which is, I now see, one of the most excellent of the 
fruit-trees of this region of Asia. This is the Durion, 
Durio Zibethinus. Its fruit is of the most nutritious and 
wholesome quality, and of the most agreeable flavour. 
It has but one defect, that it will not keep. The 
Durion has some resemblance to the bread-fruit in 
appearance, and is, you perceive, so large, that one 
specimen is a load, and is all we can carry away this 
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xnomiBg. We will examine it in our grotto, for I have 
this moment caught sight of an animal that I am sure 
you will not refuse to admit into the cave." 

This animal was a beautiful deer, which was crop- 
ping the low branches of the shrubs which grew 
thickly beneath the tall palms. Montval threw the 
lasso with great dexterity, caught the deer by the 
horns, and my brother despatched it with his dagger. 
"We dragged it in triumph to Abdalla, who held up his 
hands with delight; we had tasted no anima) food, 
except pigeons, since we arrived in the island, and 
Abdalla promised us rich venison-steaks for dinner. 

" I cannot but remark," said Montval, " that all the 
animal tribes I have met with on this island, are dis- 
similar to those we have seen in Northern and Central 
Asia. Many of them are rarely to be met with ia insular 
situations, and all bear a striking resemblance to the 
animals of continental Hindostan and Malacca." 

" This is not extraordinary," said De la Bastide, 
"when you consider that the vast chain of islands, 
calculated to amount to many thousands, which form 
the Indian Archipelago, really form but one large 
fragment, torn by volcanic force from the continent of 
Asia, and separated into thousands of islands by the 
waters of the sea of China." 

We were too hungry for further geographical dis- 
cussion, and* heartily enjoyed our breakfast of bread- 
fruit, tea, and turtle's eggs, which were not yet 
exhausted. The rice and biscuits we carefully reserved 
for our anticipated voyage. The cask we had brought 
up last from the beach, contained rice of excellent 
quality, and gave us a seasonable addition to our 
reserved stores. I feared most for our tea, which 
was always in request, and could not be replaced on 
the island. We had, it is true, seen the pods of the 
Theo'hroma ripening on the tree, from whicn we could, 
by pounding the berry, produce chocolate ; but we 
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should all have been averse to any substitute for the 
tea we had been so long accustomed to. 

After breakfast, Montval produced the huge Durion, 
which had a hard brown rind, covered with tubercles. 
On dividing the fruit, we found it contained five large 
longitudinal cells filled with the delicious pulp, except 
that each cell contained one or two seeds as large as 
pigeon's eggs. We all turned away with something 
like disgust from the fruit when first opened, for the 
smell reminded us powerfully of sulphurated hydro- 
gen ; but we ventured at last to taste the rich thick 
pure-white creamy pulp of which the fruit is com- 
posed, and entirely forgot its disagreeable odour in 
the enjoyment of the delicate repast. But it was 
too much for us to consume in one day, and before 
next morning, it was thrown down the dark gulf into 
which our spring flowed, and which was a convenient 
receptacle for all the scraps and shells we wished to rid 
ourselves of in our household arrangements. 

The venison made a pleasant change in our diet, and 
by hanging it in the coolest recess of the cave, near 
the waterfall, we were able to keep it a day or two, 
but it then became tainted, and we were compelled to 
return to fruit and eggs. 

We did indeed venture one morning, before day- 
break, to the beach, where we procured a plentiful 
supply of oysters and turtle's eggs, and Juan having 
taken a net, brought up a quantity of the sea-slug, 
Mche de mer, one of the Solothv/rid<e^ called by the 
Malays, Trepang, This marine animal somewhat re- 
sembles in form the land-snail, but is much larger ; 
some of these caught by Juan were eighteen inches in 
length. The sea-slug is very inactive, as its name 
imports, its powers of locomotion resembling those of 
all the Qasteropodce, It is an excessively ugly animal, 
and though those we took had no commercial value 
with us, as with the Chinese, yet we carried them to 
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Abdalla, who gladly received them, cleaned, dried, and 
smoked them, and we allowed then that thej made ft 
delicate addition to our vegetable diet. 

Many more days elapsed, and I began to lose my 
spirits and my energy. I had yet formed no definite 
plan for our escape. I felt unequal to the task of 
attempting to construct canoes. Seeing no termi- 
nation to our imprisonment, I became melancholy and 
inactive, and I owe it to my best friends, St. Kassian 
and Ki-chan, that I was roused from this despondency 
to a sense of submission to the will of Gk)d, and the 
duty of active and energetic measures. I decided that 
we would the next morning commence the task of 
building canoes ; and after concluding our evening 
devotions with more fervency and trust in Gk>d than I 
had felt for some days, we were about to lie down to 
rest, when an unusual sound reached our ears, 
gradually becoming louder and louder. 

We rushed anxiously to the window, and saw lights 
at some distance on the sea. The sounds we had 
heard were produced by the voices of men singing 
in rude chorus. That wild singmg, in the darkness 
of night, was not the habit of civilized navigators, and 
we felt convinced that these unwonted sounds on the 
sea announced the approach of the pirates. 

With mute anxiety we watched the lights till they 
drew near enough for us to distinguish that they 
shone from two long prahus, on the upper decks of 
which were groups of men showily dressed in scarlet, 
who were singing and striking their gongs, evidently in 
celebration of some triumph. These prahus passed so 
closely beneath the rock we inhabited that we could 
distinguish the fierce, savage, and blood-stained counte- 
nances of the pirates, and even hear their discourse. 
Our knowledge of the Malay language enabled us to 
ascertain that they were really pirates, returning 
from a successful expedition, after having probably 
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slaughtered all their opponents. "We gathered from 
their conversation that they were about to land on the 
island to deposit their valuable plunder in their fort, 
and that they intended to sail again next morning. 

On hearing this plan, I silently seized the hand of 
Ki-chan, and pressed it firmly, and he at once under- 
stood aU I meant to propose. " Yes, Rolando," said 
he, " this is indeed the critical moment of our fate. 
We must endeavour to obtain possession of the 
prahus, and after sinking the one, make our escape in 
the other." 

My brother seized his gun, " Let us arm ourselves," 
cried he, " and do battle with these vile murderers." 

" That," replied I, "would be, indeed, to sacrifice 
our lives in a rash and unequal contest. It is by 
some well-arranged stratagem that we must gain pos- 
session of the prahus. I beseech you all, my friends, 
to consider this matter, for we must with cool judg- 
ment, and yet with promptness, decide on some plan." 

" My dear young men," -said Dr. Codonel, " what 
mad scheme are you contemplating? We are very 
well here. This grotto is cool and perfectly healthy, 
and I really don't dislike living in a cave. I have such 
food as suits me, I have my books, and I employ my 
lime pleasantly and profitably in writing a treatise on 
climate, from the observations I have made during my 
journey from the arctic shores to this tropical region. 
Moreover, I am no warrior, — my age and my peaceful 
habits unfit me for fighting ; and I therefore protest 
against any hostilities with these powerful and fero- 
cious savages. And even if we could seize the prahu 
and leave the island, which of us is skilful enough to 
manage a strange crafb in an unknown sea ? We 
should certainly be pursued and captured, and should 
then have nothing to expect but death, or perpetual 
slavery." 

I answered the good Codonel' s expostulations by 
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representing to him that the younger members of oiip 
community were not satisfied with the prospect of 
spending their lives in a solitary cavern, and that we 
might never again have so favourable an opportunity 
of attempting to reach the course of the China vessels. 
I assured him that we had no intention of facing our 
enemies openly, and would take the greatest precau- 
tion to prevent immediate pursuit by destroying one 
of the prahus. I begged my old friend to confide in 
me, assuring him that I was determined to attempt, 
and, with the blessing of Grod, to succeed in effecting 
•our escape. 
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THE pirate's ISLAITD. 

Preparations for Departure. — Kolando and his Friends seize the 
Prahus, and escape from the Island. — Fatiguing Voyage on 
the Sooloo Sea. — They land on an Island. — Fncampment in 
the Forest. — The Mango. — Adventure with the Macaques. — 
The Pirates enter the Forest. — ^Narrow Escape of the Party 
from Discovery. 

Not to lose a moment of time, I issued mj orders 
for immediate preparation, even before I had seen the 
pirates land. I ordered bags to be filled with rice 
and biscuit, and the water-tight casks which had 
contained the china and the rice, to be filled with the 
pure water from our fountain. This was all that was 
absolutely necessary, and I left' the further provision- 
ing our boat to the discretion of Abdalla, with an 
injunction that he should take nothing that was not 
useful. I addressed my friends at the same time, 
pointing out all the risk of our undertaking, and 
recommending them to be energetic, but prudent; 
and above all, after our plan was formed, to be strictly 
obedient to my orders in carrying it out. 

I then resumed my station at the window to watch 
the further proceedings of the pirates, for as the rock 
in which our cave was situated, ran out into the sea, 
we had a view of the entrance of the harbour. I saw 
the pirates land, and the rowers draw the two prahus 
on the beach. They were then busily employed for 
some time apparently in landing their plunoer, for the 
slaves, heavily laden with chests, followed by their 
masters, ascended the rocks on the opposite side of 
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the haven, and proceeded, we hoped, to the fort. All 
then was still and silent ; but we suspected that a 
guard might be left with the boats. This was a fact 
it was necessary to ascertain, and also to consider how 
we should act if such should be the case. I had abso- 
lutely determined that, unless in self defence, we would 
not shed the blood of a fellow-creature ; yet it was 
difficult to determine how we sliould dispose of the 
^ard. Something must be decided on, for a cry or a 
shot might bring the whole horde of pirates on us, 
and our destruction would be inevitable. I called on 
my friends for their opinion as to the best mode of pro- 
ceeding. 

All were silent for a few minutes ; then Dr. Codonel, 
who was not always a sage counsellor, proposed an 
extraordinary plan. " I have happily in my posses- 
sion," said he, "a potent medicament, unfit to be 
placed in the hands of the ignorant o^ the designing. 
If their sentinel could be induced merely to inhale the 
contents of this phial he would be immediately dis- 
abled, though he would ultimately suffer no injury 
from it. But who would have the courage to venture, 
alone, on an expedition of such danger, or the dexte- 
rity to administer this wonder-working spirit ?" 

There were immediately many candidates for the 
hOnoiu*able distinction of being employed in this diffi- 
cult undertaking ; but when I fully understood from 
Codonel the peculiar nature of his chemical pre- 
paration, I selected Juan, our faithful Yakut attendant, 
as the best qualified for the office. We proposed that 
he should personate a shipwrecked Chinese sailor, and 
for this character the style of his features and the 
knowledge he possessed of the Chinese language, as 
well as the Malay, fitted him well. Besides this, I 
had great dependence on his coolness and intrepidity. 
All being prepared, we took leave of our sanctuary, 
and ascended the ladder, inducing the E^hau to follow 
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US. By the aid of the ropes we had brought from our 
junk, we drew up all our stores, not forgetting the 
valuable carpenter's chest. In fact, with all our 
economy, every one had some favourite property he 
did not wish to leave, and our stores were somewhat 
ponderous. I then covered the entrance, trusting 
that we might not need to open it again ; but I prayed 
to God that if misfortune should drive some strangers 
like ourselves to this island of danger, that they might 
discover our place of refuge. 

We set out with our burdens towards the haven, 
but finding that the Ka-hau persisted in following us, 
and apprehensive that his cry might attract observa- 
tion,'! tied him to a cocoa-nut palm with a slender cord, 
which I knew he could gnaw asunder when he was 
tired of his confinement. We concealed ourselves in 
the wood at a short distance from the haven, where we 
proposed to remain till Juan had reconnoitered the 
spot, and if any sentinel had been placed, had tried 
on him his hazardous experiment. 

My brother had great amusement in assisting to 
disguise Juan in tattered and scanty apparel, and I 
gave him my last injunctions with an anxious heart. 
He proceeded towards the boats, which were lying 
close to the shore, with a slow and feeble step, and I 
saw, as he drew near, a man start up, apparently in 
great alarm ; but seeing the wretched figure approach- 
ing, he addressed him in the Malay language, inquiriug 
who he was, and how he had reached the island. 

Juan replied, in a mingled dialect of Malay and 
Chinese, that he had been a sailor in a China vessel, 
which had been wrecked off this island in the last 
typhoon ; that he alone of all the crew had escaped, 
having clung to a broken spar, and reached the shore 
half dead. Since that time, he said, he had lived in 
the wood, watching the haven, in hopes some vessel 
might touch there ; and that he had subsisted on shell- 
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fish, fruits, and some rice and biscuits he had found 
cast on the beach ; and had never seen any human 
creature. That he had heard the sound of voices on 
this night, and had crawled to the boats, hoping to ob- 
tain some food and employment ; and he earnestly be- 
sought tlie man to give him a passage to his own land, 
or to some inhabited island. 

Juan had promised me that he would avoid utter- 
ing a lie, though he must necessarily use a little dis- 
simulation; and it gave me great pain to hear his 
ingenious but untrue tale. I hoped that Gk)d would 
mercifully pardon us all for the deceit which our 
desperate situation prompted us to use, but which I 
acknowledged was still sinful. 

We found that, fortunately, only one man. had been 
left on guard. He stepped from the prahu to converse 
with Juan, whom he seemed to pity ; he recommended 
him to remain near the prahus till .dawn, when his 
chief would sail, and might engage him as a rower; 
but he could not promise that he should be landed in 
China, for the prahus cruised only amongst the islands. 
In the mean time he gave Juan some biscuit, on 
which he had been supping himself; complaining, at 
the same time, that the chiefs had carried off all the 
brandy they had taken this cruise. This was the for- 
tunate moment for Juan's enterprise. " I have found," 
said he, " amidst the wreck on the beach, a flask of 
excellent brandy, but I am become so weakened with 
my spare diet, that I cannot endure the smell of 
it; but you will find out its strength at once by 
smelling it." 

He produced the flask, which the man seized eagerly, 
drew out the stopper, and inhaled the powerful spirit 
His eyes closed in a moment, and Juan had just time, 
remembering the doctor's strict injunctions, to seize 
the flask and cover it, before the man fell down insen- 
sible on the beach. 
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There was no necessity for a signal, we were watch- 
ing the whole scene with intense anxiety, and rushed 
to the spot in a moment. The man lay as if in a deep 
sleep, but Dr. Codonel assured us he would recover 
sooner perhaps than would be desirable, and that the 
stupor would have no bad effects. "We lost no time 
in placing all our stores in the larger prahu, the most 
skilful workmen of the party being, in the mean time, 
employed in piercing holes in the bottom of the smaller 
prahu, which we attached to the larger one by ropes ; 
we then launched them both, embarking in the larger 
boat, our ark of hope, and towing the other after us. 
AVe rowed till we came into deep water, where we 
cut the tow-rope of the empty prahu, and it soon 
filled and sank. We then exerted all the strength 
and the little skill we possessed to row from this 
dangerous island to a still more dangerous, because 
unknown, sea. 

When we had rowed to a considerable distance, we 
stopped to hoist the sail, as the wind was favourable, 
and just then De la Bastide, who kept his glass directed 
towards the island, announced that the sentinel had 
recovered from his stupor. At the same time we heard 
the report of his gun, which we knew must be a signal, 
and our hearts palpitated, though we trusted we were 
beyond the power of these savages. But our agitation 
increased, and I could not forbear a shudder when I 
heard the terrific war-yell of the enraged pirates, as 
they rushed with blazing torches to the haven, hurling 
after us a shower of spears, mingled with volleys of 
musketry. The spears fell far short of the boat, and 
the musketry did no more damage than to carry away 
Abdalla's turban, a head-dress he always persisted in 
wearing in every climate, and to carry it away. This 
little mishap, by creating a laugh at Abdalla's discom- 
fiture, was rather an advantage in our critical situation; 
and as Abdalla's loss was supplied easily by the use of 
2 B 
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a silk-handkerchief, I was not sorry for the accident. 
A few minutes more, with a fair east wind, carried us 
quite heyond the reach of any guns from the island, 
but we could long distinguish, through the glass, the 
frantic gestures of the discomfited pirates, and we long 
heard their yells of vengeance. We were most thank- 
ful to Qod when we lost sight of land, though we were 
still surrounded by perils, for in the midst of tbis 
Archipelago, we continually ran the risk of meeting 
the prahus of the numerous pirates, or of running on 
some island which was their resort. And more than 
all this, there were the unknown dangers of the sea, 
to men wholly imskilled in navigation. 

We had not even had any experience in rowing, 
with the exception of Chiousse and my brother, who 
had practised the art for their amusement, and the 
two Yakut servants, who had frequently rowed their 
small boats on the Lena. Sfc. Kassian and De la Bas- 
tide knew something of the theory of navigation, and 
were able to manage the helm. The rest of us, with 
much waste of labour, gradually learnt to manage the 
oars ; but the strength of ten or twelve men was very 
inadequate to work a boat that was usually rowed by 
forty or fifty. 

On examining the cabin we found a small stock of 
biscuits, and a cask of choice Madeira, besides a large 
and heavy chest, carefully nailed up, which we saw 
did not contain provisions, but we had no time to 
open it. There was also a small stove for cooking 
at the stem, a great accommodation to us, as we 
were thus able to have our rice boiled, and enjoy the 
refreshment of tea. As Dr. CodonePs age ana weak- 
ness precluded him from being useful at the oars, I 
appointed him keeper of the stores, with the office of 
supplying the weary rowers with food and drink when 
they needed it. 

In order to husband our strength, two of us, succes- 
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eively, rested for an hour, -whilst the rest were at the 
oars. During that interval we invariably slept pro- 
foundly, and then taking a biscuit and a glass of wine, 
we resumed our work. But, notwithstanding all our 
exertions, we should have made slow progress but for 
the aid of the sail, and the blessing of an east wind, 
which we knew was, at all events, wafting us from the 
vindictive pirates, who would certainly, if they could 
overtake, put us to death without mercy, in revenge for 
the loss of their prahus. 

On the third day of our flight we came in sight of 
several small islands lying to the north, but we did not 
venture to approach them, knowing that the whole 
Sooloo sea was filled with the islands of the pirates. 
The wind now fell, and for some days a dead calm 
compelled us to labour incessantly at the oars till 
we were exhausted with fatigue. We had emptied 
our water-casks, our rice was getting low, and nothing 
but misery and destitution presented themselves before 
us. I shrunk from the eyes of my friends, lest they 
should reproach me for leading them from peace and 
plenty to the horrors of famine. But remembering 
my duty, I summoned all my energy, and determined 
that we would risk a landing on the first quiet-looking 
island we came in sight of, that we might rest a day 
or two and procure fresh water. I saw that nature 
could not long endure the extraordinary fatigue and 
anxiety we were subjected to, and that we had now 
become so weak, that if we did not speedily make to 
land, we should not have strength left to bring the 
prahu into harbour. 

On the evening of the day I made this resolution, 
we came in sight of a small woody island. "We steered 
towards it, and saw no appearance of inhabitants. On 
approaching nearer we perceived the mouth of a river, 
which formed a convenient harbour, but on due con- 
sideration we agreed to seek some less obvious landiug- 
2 B 2 
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place ; for if pirates were in the habit of visiting the 
island, they would certainly choose the most desirable 
harbour. We steered round the island, and found a 
small creek almost hidden by the arched and intricate 
branches of the luxuriant mangrove which fringed the 
shores ; cliffs rose above, clothed with a belt of thick 
wood, reaching from the beach to the summit. 

As we drew near the shore, Montval, fatigued as he 
was, was roused by the sight of these remarkable trees. 
"Here," he observed, "we may study the singular 
habits of the mangrove to perfection. The beautiful 
island we left was not marshy enough to encourage its 
growth, and there it was stunted and rare. Here you 
may see the trees attain a height of at least fifty feet ; 
the branches bending down tsS^e root and form a suc- 
cession of arches, spreading and interlacing each other 
till one tree becomes a perfect grove. The leaves 
resemble leather, and grow in radiated tufts at the end 
of the branches. You will observe the number of 
aquatic birds which are sheltered under the twisted 
roots. There we may also find, at low water, crabs and 
oysters adhering to the branches ; and there, no doubt, 
will be congregated immense swarms of mosquitoes." 

But we no longer listened to the enthusiastic 
naturalist, for we had reached the shore. We ran the 
prahu into the creek, as close as possible to the land, 
moored it firmly to the roots of a mangrove, and then, 
landing, we collected an immense quantity of brush- 
wood, which we disposed over the prahu in such a 
manner that, unless very near to it, it was impossible 
to discover it. Tired as we were with this additional 
labour, we could not but stop to admire the success of 
our scheme before we ascended the cliffs. 

We had found the armament of the prahu to consist 
of two guns at the bow, besides several swivels, with 
a number of spears and krisses ; but there were no 
muskets. We had, however, fortunately brought the 
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two liglit carbines from the island, and to these we 
added a spear for each man; and thus armed, we 
prepared to explore the island. 

"We dragged our weary limbs with difficulty through 
the thick jungle till we reached the summit of the 
cliff, and even then the entangled wood continued to 
impede us for a considerable distance. At length we 
reached a widely-spread pleasant plain, through the 
midst of which, to our great delight, ran a pure and 
clear rivulet, the banks of which were enamelled with 
bright-coloured flowers. We all rushed forward 
towards that long-desired refreshment ; we drank ot 
the stream, and bathed our weary limbs in its cool 
waters with deep enjoyment, and a thankfulness not 
to be conceived by any who have not suffered such 
privation as we had. 

We agreed that before we left the island we would 
bring up our water-casks and fill them at the stream. 
We judged, however, that the prairie was too open for 
us to remain there without uneasiness; though all 
seemed lonely and quiet. We therefore extended our 
researches towards a noble forest which rose beyond 
the plain. We entered its dark, and apparently, 
untrodden shades. Around us were spread lofty 
cocoa-nut palms, mingled with the richly-blossomed 
orange, the wide-spreading banian, the mango laden 
with fruit, and the luscious mangostein ; a scene of 
rich profusion on which our eyes rested with deep 
gratitude. 

A vast number of sportive little monkeys were leap- 
ing from branch to branch, or swinging on the tall 
trees, feasting on the fruits, and flinging them down 
in wanton sport. We were very glad to collect the 
surplus of their feast ; and made an agreeable and 
plentiful repast on the delicious fruit. And now we 
desired, above all things, the repose which had been 
so many days denied to us, and began to consider how 
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we should obtain it. "We had no cave or grotto here, 
and if we lay down to sleep on the ground, we 
were in danger of a surprise. 

Ki-chan proposed that we should ' climb one of the 
large trees that grew round us, where we might sleep 
in security, concealed by the thick foliage. But we 
could not extend this plan to Dr. Codonel and Abdalla, 
who were neither of them, at any time, active, and 
were now too much exhausted to be capable of climb- 
ing a tree. Montval's active researches, however, dis- 
covered a favourable spot for our old friend and the 
faithful cook. An immense banian, which stood a 
little distance from us, extended its widely-spread 
arched roots, thickly beset with underwood and over- 
grown with creepers, forming a secure, sheltered, 
and convenient sleeping - apartment. They made 
their way through the brushwood and tinder the 
arched roots to the interior, and we collected a quan- 
tity of leafy braches to form couches for them. 
Codonel then carefully examined the tree, lest any 
serpent should have chosen it for a dwelling, and hav- 
ing satisfied himself, lay down to obtain that rest 
which we all so much needed ; though Montval rather 
disturbed him, by saying, " If you should be so lucky, 
my dear doctor, as to see a boa constrictor, whistle 
immediately, and depend on my being down from my 
nest in a moment, lest I should fail to secure such a 
prize." 

The very idea of a boa constrictor revived the timid 
Codonel' s terrors, and it required all my assurances 
of care and watchfulness to compose him. For our- 
selves we selected, close to the banian-tree, a thick, 
widely-spread mango-tree, which was at least fifly feet 
in height. We all ascended it, and found that it would 
afford us ample and perfect shelter. "We lay down on 
the horizontal branches and slept long and soundly. 

The brigYit laoiimi^ ^\xsi ^^k<^^ >i& ^^\s.\ta cheering 
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beams, and, refreslied and invigorated, we descended 
from our aerial sleeping-apartment, laden with man- 
goes for our breakfast. We found Abdalla already 
busily employed in splitting the cocoa-nuts which the 
monkeys had scattered on the ground. We made a 
plentiful meal on these delicious fruits, and then took 
the empty shells to the rivulet, and drank long and 
deeply of its cool waters. It soon became too hot for 
us to remain in this exposed situation ; besides, I consi- 
dered it more prudent to keep within the cover of the 
wood, we therefore returned to it, and remained loiter- 
ing idly among its beautiful shades the whole day. 

Montval was especially delighted with the endless 
variety of brilliant parrots, lowries, and cockatoos, 
that peopled the undisturbed solitudes of this large 
forest. He anxiously desired to possess some of these 
beautiful creatures ; and regretted much that I should 
prohibit the firing a gun. But I explained to him 
that if there were any dangerous inhabitants in the 
island, the report of a musket would inevitably draw 
them upon us. 

He was then obliged to content himself with spe- 
cimens of the vegetable creation. He pointed out to 
us particularly the beauty of the luxuriant mango- 
tree we had selected for our retreat. 

" The mango, Mangifera indicaj'^ said he, " bears a 
certain resemblance in its manner of growth to the 
oak of Europe, in the twisted, widely-spread form of 
the branches ; but the lancet-shaped leaves are more 
like those of the walnut. These leaves are of bright 
green, and have an aromatic perfume ; they form a 
foliage so intensely thick as to afford a perfectly secure 
concealment, as we can happily testify. The fruit 
resembles a short thick cucumber, and I believe the 
average size is about that of the egg of a goose, 
though some of them are much larger. The pulp, 
which is preserved by this thin orange-coloured skin, 
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" Then do you pronounce this animal to be that 
described by Aristotle, under the name of Chc&ro- 
pithectLs /" inquired Doloni. 

" By no means," said Montval ; " the Choeropithe- 
cus of Aristotle is, doubtless, the CynocephaliLs Mor- 
mon, the mandrill of Guinea, which would probably 
be brought into Egypt and Greece by the merchants 
who traded to the interior of Africa. The first half of 
its name must have been given, from the similarity of 
its face, choiros; and the latter half from its short 
tail, which would seem to identify it with the ape, 
pithecosJ'^ 

The macaque being in the mean time skinned, and 
our casks filled, we returned again to the prahu, 
stowed our casks in the cabin, and left the skin in the 
water to be cleaned. I could not but feel some alarm 
in retracing our path through the wood, reflecting on 
our late encounter; and I determined to set sail 
next morning, as we should then have enjoyed a 
refreshing rest. Arriving safely at our encampment, 
much fatigued, we ate our supper of fruits, and 
retired to the resting-places where we had slept so 
peacefully the preceding night. 

I had not slept long, when I was suddenly awakened. 
I started up, and heard a loud, but distant sound, 
which I recognised to be the sound of gongs, and the 
singing of the pirates. I climbed to the summit of 
the mango-tree, from whence I had a view of the bay 
we had first seen on approaching the island. I then 
saw that a large prahu, in which there seemed to be a 
great number of men, had just entered the harbour. 
I woke my companions in much consternation, and 
we watched the pirates land, and proceed into the 
island. We consulted together on some plan of 
action, and after long deliberation, we agreed to remain 
for the present in our concealment. The wood seemed 
quiet and uiidia\.ui\i^d, %sid ^^^ ho^ed it was not the 
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usual road to the interior, and that, by God's mercy, 
we might again escape these sea-robbers. 

I thought it prudent to descend and rouse Codonel 
and Abdalla: I announced to them the danger 
which threatened us, and warned them to remain still 
and silent in a retreat where there was little pro- 
bability of their being discovered. I then returned to 
my friends in the thick shades of the mango-tree, and 
we remained some time listening in painful and silent 
anxiety. At length all was still, and I began to hope 
the pirates had arrived at their abode, and that we 
need have no immediate fears. 

Some of the party were inclined to sleep again, 
when suddenly the sound of voices again reached our 
ears, at no great distance apparently from us, and in 
a few minutes I observed, through the leaves, a party 
of dark, desperate-looking men enter the wood, and 
look round, as I fancied, with a curious scrutiny. 
They approached near to us, and I then made out 
from their conversation, that they had deviated from 
their road, which lay across the plains, to procure 
some cocoa-nuts, to refresh themselves with, in this 
wood where they aboimded. 

I was somewhat relieved by this discovery, but I 
was again in much alarm when they began to fling 
large stones into a cocoa-nut palm, which grew close 
to our mango-tree, and we narrowly escaped harm 
from some of the ill-aimed stones. These attacks 
drove from the palm one of the most beautiful parro- 
quets I had ever seen, which unluckily chose to take 
refuge in the mango, in the very midst of our camp. 
Montval, whom no danger could deter in the pursuit 
of his favourite science, succeeded in catching the 
intruder by the leg. This was not effected, however, 
without producing a great rustling among the leaves, 
which attracted the attention of the pirates, and one 
of them immediately fired hia ma\.dAo^ ^^. '^i^'^ '^^ 
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from whence the noise proceeded. The shot was so 
well directed, that it passed close to Montval's face, 
who, stunned by the shock, released the parroquet. 

The terrified bird fortunately fl^w immediately out 
of the tree, and the man naturally concluded that the 
rustling had been caused by the parrot, no more shots 
were directed against the tree, but the poor parroquet 
did not escape ; it was immediately marked and 
brought down by another shot from tte pirates. At 
that moment the sound of the gong was heard ; it' was 
evidently the signal for them to rejoin their chiefs, for 
they hastily departed, leaving both cocoa-nuts and 
parroquet lying on the ground. 

They were hardly out of sight, and I had begun to 
breathe freely, before I saw a hand and arm extended 
from beneath the brushwood below us, and a large 
cocoa-nut cautiously drawn into the cover. I recog- 
nised the act to be that of Abdalla, and rejoiced 
exceedingly to see it, concluding that my two faithful 
allies were safe and uninjured in their sheltered sylvan 
abode. 
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It was some time before we ventured to descend 
from our happily-chosen retreat, and we then found 
Dr. Codonel and Abdalla quite tranquil, enjopng a 
feast on the milk of the cocoa-nut, which Abdalla had 
divided. I now requested my friends to consider how 
we could immediately escape from the island, 
unnoticed by the pirates. 

"But why immediately, my dearEolando?" inquired 
Dr. Codonel. "You are not usually so impetuous. 
Why should we not remain in this shady forest till 
the pirates go to sea again ? We have abundance of 
wholesome food within our reach, in the mangoes and 
cocoa-nuts, and delicious water at a short distance. 
Abdalla and I are very comfortable in our leafy cham- 
ber, since I have ascertained that there are no serpents 
in it. The mosquitoes certainly annoy us, but I have 
become so accustomed to them, that they do not dis- 
turb my sleep. Besides, we have now experienced 
that our concealment is perfect." 

" 1 am of the same opinion as the doctor," said 
Montval. I am reluctant to reauaie »o ^oaa.\)afc ^Ssjkt^^ 
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and dull occupation of rowing. This wood is full 
of interest to the naturalist, and I should be well 
content to remain here many days. The animal tribes 
abound here, and the vegetable world is of extra- 
ordinary attraction. Not to look farther than these 
amazing cloistered shades, that have afforded such a 
secure retreat to our two good friends. The whole 
vegetable creation does not produce anything so 
remarkable. The Banian, Ficiis Indicus, is not, as a 
vegetable production, of great value. The fruit, a 
small scarlet ^g, feeds thousands of birds, but here, 
where richer fruits are so abundant, offers few attrac- 
tions to man. The leaves are used by the Brahmins 
in Hindostan to contain their food, and bird-lime is 
manufactured from the tenacious milky juice. But 
the marvellous growth of the tree has, in all ages, 
been noticed by the observing naturalist." 

" That is most certainly true," said Doloni. " Strabo 
mentions the fa<;t of the branches extending laterallj 
about twelve feet, then striking down into the earth, 
taking root, and after attaining maturity, propagating 
new shoots in the same manner, till the whole becomes 
like a tent, supported by many columns. And Pliny 
describes with minute accuracy the peculiar habits of 
this tree. It is also mentioned by Arrian ; that 
historian, describing the Gymnosophists^ an ancient 
sect of philosophers, as passing their time in the heat 
of summer under the shade of a tree, which according 
to the statement of Nearchus, covers a circumference 
of five acres, and extends its branches so far, that ten 
thousand men may find shelter beneath them. And 
80 naturally is the mind of man elevated by the gran- 
deur of the arched roof and pillared cloister, that the 
Brahmins of Hindostan have ever regarded this tree 
with religious reverence, adopted its shades for their 
temple of worship, and spent their time in meditation 
, and prayer bene«itti \toa I'^sS^ casLO^y," 
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" The Eanian," continued Montval, " in contradic- 
tion to the laws of nature, seems to be continually re- 
newed in fresh and verdant youth ; it knows no decay, 
for every branch from the main trunk, after attain- 
ing a certain lateral extent, throws out its pendant 
branches, which gradually increase in thickness and 
in length, and reaching the ground, there strike root. 
Another tree is formed, which in its turn propagates 
new branches, and thus arch succeeds arch, so long 
as the earth will nourish them." 

I was compelled to put an end to Montval's lecture, 
for every moment of time was precious ; and I was 
anxious to expedite our departure, which, in spite of 
the remonstrances of my friends, I had absolutely 
determined on. I pointed out to them the many 
risks of a continuance in the woods ; and proposed 
that, as we were now much restored by rest and plen- 
tiful food, we should take advantage of the darkness 
of night, and steal cautiously to our prahu. It was 
necessary to wait still for an hour, to insure the 
absence of the pirates from the beach, and we remained 
anxiously listening for any unusual sound in the 
lonely forest. In the mean time, Montval looked 
carefully round for the bird which had been shot, and 
which he had, at the risk of his own life and ours, 
attempted to capture. His search was successftd, and 
he brought it to us in great triumph." 

" I was deceived, " said he, " by the darkness of our 
retreat. I was persuaded the bird was a parroquet ; but 
am rejoiced to find it is the great Bird of Paradise, 
Faradisea apoda. These birds are gregarious ; and 
this solitary specimen must have been left in the 
cocoa-palm, from the circumstance of an injury in one 
wing, which, impeding its flight, caused it so easily to 
fall a victim to the shot of the pirate. Observe, that 
the body of the bird is covered with long feathers 
of a brownish hue, tinged with gold, T^^ ^'^'o^ ^ 
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the head, the throat and neck, are of a bright yellow: 
the back of the head, brilliant green and gold. The 
remarkable peculiarities of the bird are, the wings 
which are very large; the tail, of gorgeous colour, 
quite as long as the body ; and two long feathers 
springing from the tail, measuring two feet, of a deep 
black colour, and naked, except at the insertion and 
at the point, which are bearded with downy feathers 
of a changeable hue. These birds live on. fruits, and 
select the tallest trees to rest on. They are in much 
estimation in the East, as an ornamental appendage 
to a lady's head-dress. " 

Time passed, and all remained still. 1 therefore 
drew up my little troop, and we prepared for departure 
by loading ourselves with cocoa-nuts and mangoes. 
We stepped into the plain with beating hearts, but 
all was quiet ; and we reached the shore without see- 
ing even our old enemies the macaques. We found 
our prahu undisturbed among the dense mangroves, 
and speedily removed the brushwood that covered it. 
Placing our valuable store of fruit in the cabin, 
we once more embarked, though it was not ^-ithout a 
secret pang that I left that rich and fruitful land to 
commit myself and my friends, weak and ignorant as 
we were, to the wide waste of waters that stretched 
before us. 

The sea was calm and the sky studded with stars 
as we rowed from the island ; and the lantern-flies, 
in countless numbers, lighted up the dense, dusky 
foliage of the entangled mangroves, that dipped their 
branches into the rippling waters. 

" How beautiful are these lantern - flies," said 
Montval, " spangling the dark foliage with their bril* 
liant, star-like head. I have been enabled to collect 
specimens of several rare and curious species of this 
insect, for it remains torpid during the day, and is 
easily captured. One of the most splendid of the 
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family is about four inches long, and ^ve inches 
across the extended wings. The body is a beautiful 
straw colour, tinged with green, and is encircled with 
brown rings. The wings are a carmine colour, fading 
to pale pink. The beak, which is oval, and inclined 
upwards, is deep crimson, striped with yellow, and is 
the depository of the phosphoric material which gives 
the insect such a brilliant appearance in the darkness 
of night. I believe this species to be the most gor- 
geous of the FulgoraB." 

It was not till we had long lost sight of the glitter- 
ing lantern-flies, and had calculated that we were some 
miles from the island, that we relaxed our exertions, 
and ventured to hoist our sail, and to rest alternately 
from our arduous labour. Morning broke and showed 
us the wide ocean still before us ; but amid the thou- 
sands of islands which are scattered over that inhos- 
pitable sea, there was not a haven to be found into 
which we dared to enter. 

In placing our cocoa-nuts in the lockers, we disco- 
vered a rudely-executed chart of the Sooloo Sea. "We 
placed it in the hands of De la Bastide, to whom it 
was of great value, not only enabling him to avoid 
the dangerous islands which were marked with par- 
ticular care on the chart, but to steer a more direct 
* course to the strait by which we must enter the 
Chinese Sea. 

But a contrary wind reduced us to the necessity of 
rowing once more, and our progress was slow and 
tedious. "What remained of our fruit was no longer 
eatable, and w^e were threatened with absolute famine, 
v^hen Juan discovered among some cordage, a number 
of fishing-lines and hooks. The lines were of hard 
twisted cotton, and the hooks, of a very rude con- 
struction, were of iron wire. The ingenious Yakut, 
requesting us to rest on our oars, placed a number of 
the lines over the side of the prahu, baiting the hooks 
2c 
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with the decayed fruit, the only material we possessed 
for the purpose. 

The waters of the sea were not above forty fathoms 
deep in this part, and the hooks reached the bottom. 
To our great comfort he soon drew up his lines 
with several large red fish, a species of perch, which 
Abdalla cooked very speedily, and which we all pro- 
nounced to be well-flavoured. The entrails were 
saved for future baits, and for some days we continued 
to subsist on the produce of our fishery, and to 
approach with hard exertions the Straits of Balam- 
bangan, through which we must necessarily pass 
round the northern coast of Borneo. 

We were compelled before we entered the straits, 
to pass within a short distance of one small island, 
where we saw a prahu lying, and several men on the 
beach, apparently just landed. We had no doubt, 
from the appearance of the men and their vessel, that 
they were a pirate crew ; and were considerably 
alarmed when they hailed us. We answered them as 
well as we could in their own fashion ; but we fell 
much afraid, from the way they stood watching us on 
the beach, that they were regarding us with suspicion. 
We exerted all our strength to row beyond their 
observation ; and as soon as we were out of sight, the 
wind being now favourable, we hoisted a second sail 
of our own construction, which answered beyond our 
hopes. We drew near the straits, in which we knew 
we should be beset with perils of every kind. 

We were now in sight of the rocky shores of Bor 
neo, and there we might have found refuge ; but I 
knew well that the mouth of every river in the island 
is a hiding-place for the prahus, which remain con- 
cealed beneath the mangroves, ready to rush out when 
any single vessel, not likely to make a formidable 
resistance, is in sight. I explained these circumstances 
to my pimng ineii^ft, «iA"^wi\N«JL ^^^tl^ replied — 
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" Nevertheless, my dear Eolando, I am of opinion 
that we ought to land in Borneo. Let us select some 
low shore where there are no rivers nor mango-swamps, 
that can afford shelter to these terrible barbarians. I 
earnestly desire to explore this noble island, in which 
the vegetable productions are rich, profuse, and rare, 
beyond parallel. Many plants have been brought from 
Borneo, unknown and nameless in the western worid. 
The animal tribes of all Asia seem to be gathered 
together here, from the stately elephant, which exists 
in the northern solitudes of the island, to the Hirundo 
esculenta of the sea-encircled caves, and the trepang 
of the shores. In addition to these, many animals 
are peculiar to Borneo. Amongst these the most 
important is the Oran-outang, that extraordinary crea- 
ture, which, it is well known, is never seen in Europe 
at its full growth, for it is impossible to capture the 
animal, except when young, and in confinement it 
nev«r attains its naturally gigantic proportions. The 
Dyaks, the inhabitants of the interior of Borneo, have 
a tradition that the Oran-outang, as its name imports, 
is actually a wild-man, descended from human beings, 
that from living a wild and solitary life in the woods, 
have sunk to the level of the brute creation. The 
naturalist knows this metamorphosis to be physically 
impossible ; yet it would be highly interesting to 
observe, in a state of nature, this curious link between 
reason and instinct." 

" No link can connect man with the brute creation, 
my dear Montval,*' said Doloni. " The distinction 
arises from man alone being possessed of that spark 
of the Divine Spirit which we name the soul ; the gift 
of which is signified in the record of the Creation by 
the emphatic words of God, — * Let us make man in 
our own image.' I have no desire to look on the 
frightful caricature of man in the Oran-outang^ bxs^ 
I should be glad to visit the intetvot oi^ors^'^^* "Vs» 
202 
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has been stated that the relics of an ancient people 
may be traced in the inland parts lying towards the 
west. Many tumuli exist in which small earthen jars 
are found. These are reverenced by the Dyaks, the 
aborigines, as the graves of their fathers. These 
Dyaks are certainly one of the ancient and original 
races of the Eastern islands. The people declare that 
they were anciently subject to China, but nothing 
confirms the assertion ; their manners, customs, and 
language are essentially distinct from those of the 
Chinese ; and the Portuguese on visiting this island 
in 1530, found the inhabitants of the coast all Moham- 
medans. The Dyaks are intelligent and industrious ; 
but totally ignorant of religion. But Europe has 
laboured to enlighten and instruct the heathen from 
the shores of the Arctic to the gloomy deserts of 
Tierra del Fuego. When faithful Christian mis- 
sions shall visit the thousands of long-neglected 
islands which constitute the Indian Archipelago, 
when the scattered and wretched inhabitants shall 
be reclaimed from the darkness of Paganism or the 
errors of Mohammedism to the enlightenment of 
true Christianity, then may Borneo rank among the 
finest countries of the world, — its resources unbounded, 
its commerce protected, and its people happy.'* 

" No country in the world is more favourably situ- 
ated," continued De laBastide; " the lofty mountains 
in the interior slope down into rich and fertile plains 
towards the coast, watered by numerous rivers ; and 
though the island is situated immediately \mder the 
equator, its climate is perfectly healthy. In its pro- 
ducts it is perhaps the richest of all known countries ; 
the most valuable trees, spices, and gums, and 
besides, easily worked and unfailing mines of iron, 
copper, antimony, gold, and diamonds. Travel-worn 
as we are, I believe a visit to Borneo would gratify 
usaU;' 
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It was certainly my determination, as tbe last re- 
source, when famine and fatigue had overpowered us, 
to risk a landing on the much-dreaded shores of Borneo, 
not for the purpose of exploring, but to rest and re- 
cruit ourselves. This plan was not accomplished: 
it was the will of God to effect our deliverance in his 
own way. 

We passed happily through the straits and hailed 
with great thankfulness the sight of the open China 
sea. By making out to sea, we were now better able 
to avoid the neighbourhood of the small islands, which 
we dreaded so much. The wind being favourable we 
hoisted our sails, and made what course we were 
able to the south-west, hoping to fall in with some 
friendly vessel. 

For two days we continued our dreary voyage with- 
out seeing a sail. The produce of our fishery in the 
open sea became wholly inadequate to our necessities. 
Our fresh water -was exhausted, and famine, thirst, 
and despair assailed us. "We flung down our oars, 
powerless to struggle longer against our fate. At 
that moment, the sharp-visioned Juan cried out, " A 
ship in sight!" 

In thankfulness, mingled with deep anxiety, was 
that announcement heard. Feeble as we were, we 
started up, and with tremulous hands, renewed our 
efforts. We fired signal guns of distress, we hoisted 
a flag to attract notice, and, in fearful agitation of 
mind, we rowed towards our last hope. Our signals 
were answered, we saw the vessel sailing towards us, 
and we lifted up our hearts in thankfulness to the 
merciful God, who had heard our prayers in our ex- 
tremity of despair. 

But, as we neared the ship, which we distinguished 
to be a British Indiaman, we observed, with dismay, 
making towards the vessel, a fleet of five or six prahua^ 
filled with armed men, in f ull iglcitm^ ^o^X.xxcc^ft,^'^^ 
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by striking their gongs and yelling their dreadful 
war-cry, sufficiently proclaimed their hostile inten- 
tions. We knew these men must be the pirates of 
the west coast of Borneo, an organized band of sea 
robbers, notoriously bloodthirsty, and led by a chief 
celebrated for his strength, his craftiness, his cruelty, 
and his success. 

Our situation now appeared desperate. We obseryed 
that the ship was aware of the approach of the formid- 
able enemy, and was clearing for action, for it carried 
guns, — a precaution that merchant vessels frequently 
neglect. The ship might escape the pirates, but we 
gave our prahu and ourselves up for lost. 

We perceived some confusion and consultation 
amongst the prahus when it was discovered that the 
Indiaman was prepared for defence, and we lowered 
our sails and rowed steadily forward, to obtain some 
little advantage from their delay, trusting that the 
piratical-look of our craft might induce them to mistake 
us for friends. This appeared really to be the case, 
for they hailed our approach with shouts, evidently 
relying on our assistance. We prepared our arms, 
and loaded the guns of the prahu; we then rowed 
between the vessel and the pirate fleet, I gave the 
word, and we poured our shots into their boats, raking 
them with fearful destruction. In the confusion which 
overwhelmed them at this unexpected attack, and, 
concealed by the smoke of our fire, we rowed round 
the Indiaman, were safely taken in, and our boat taken 
in tow. 

There was no time then for explanation, — ^we were 
ready at once to offer our guns and our assistance to 
our deliverers ; but we soon discovered that assistance 
was needless. The pirate chief had fallen ; and such 
was the consternation of his followers, and the derange- 
ment of all order amongst them, that they abandoned 
the attack, and rowed precipitately to land* In 
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addition to the loss of their chief, and many of their 
comrades, they received great damage from the fire 
continued to be poured on them from the Indiaman, 
as long as they were in reach of her shot. 

The danger being over, we bad now time to com- 
municate to our British friends the long narrative of 
our perilous adventures, and miraculous escape from 
massacre, from slavery, and from famine. They 
were filled with compassion for our sufferings, and 
astonishment at our haggard and emaciated appear- 
ance, the result of long-continued fatigue, anxiety, 
and privation. They treated us with great humanity, 
and brought from their stores rich cordials to revive 
us ; but repose was what we most needed, and thisi 
repose, after the excitement of toil and long watch- 
ing, it was difficult to obtain. But our considerate 
skilful friend Codonel administered to each of us a 
composing-draught, and at last we fell asleep, and rose 
next morning invigorated, and amazed to find we were 
released from all our toils. 

We found that our kind friends and deliverers had 
hoisted our prahu on deck, and on examining it, we 
discovered that the heavy chest, which we had never 
cared to examine, contained gold dust of immense 
value, the spoil of those ruthless plunderers from some 
unfortunate vessel. As it was impossible to discover 
the rightful owners of the gold, I mentally devoted it 
to some great work of charity ; for I was certain that 
my dear friends, would, like myself, recoil from the 
possession of gold which was purchased by the blood 
of their fellow-creatures. 

Captain Clinton, the commander of the Indiaman, 
was a true sailor — frank, generous, and intelligent. He 
delighted us all, when our renewed health aSowed us 
to hear him, with his account of all the countries he 
had visited. He had sailed from Calcutta to Canton, 
with a lading of the richesj of India ; had returned to 
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Singapore ; and from thence proceeded up the Gulf of 
Siam for sugar, rice, and gamboge. It was in re- 
turning from Siam to Singapore that we happily 
encountered the vessel, and the whole party were 
much amused with Captain Clinton's description of 
the wonders of Banghok, the remarkable capital of the 
kingdom of Siam. 

" Do tell us something of the sacred white ele- 
phants of Siam," said Pedro ; ** do they really exist, or 
is their history but one of the wonderful * Tales of 
the East?'" 

" They really exist, for I have seen fhem," replied 
Clinton. " For particular commercial reasons, the bro- 
ther of the sun and moon, his majesty of Siam, gave 
me the permission to visit the temples of the white 
elephants, situated in a retired grove of banian-trees, 
and surrounded by a garden of such flowers as you 
must visit Siam to estimate. An attendant priest 
conducted me, with many ceremonies, to the temple, 
which contained one of these rare creatures. It was 
entirely and spotlessly snow-white, except that a 
scarlet rim surrounded its eyes. I had never seen 
any creature of God so immensely large, and in spite 
of its huge dimensions, I had never seen any creature, 
I thought, so wondrously beautiful. It looked on 
me, I could not but fancy, with a look of disdain, and 
continued to enjoy its repast of choice leaves from 
its golden manger, trampling under its feet the car- 
peting of cloth of gold which covered the floor of its 
chamber. 

" But this worshipped creation of nature attracted 
less of my wonder in Siam than that wonderful and 
unequally work of art, its capital, Banghok, a city 
consisting of 70,000 houses, floating on the waters of 
the river. I shall never forget my impression the 
first time I visited Banghok. "We reached this extra- 
ordinary city at m^t, wi^ wa e^«?^^«tsk ds^ded with 
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• tlie sight of tens of thousands of brilliant Chinese 
coloured lanterns, spread over the wide expanse of 
this city of the waters. The morning only revealed 
to us more of the wonders of the scene. Each house 
is constructed on a bamboo raft, and moored to 
bamboo piles in the river, and any one discontented 
with his position has only to wait for the ebb or flow 
of the tme, which runs far above the city, to un- 
moor his habitation and drift to a more desirable 
locality. During the day the river is crowded with 
light boats or canoes, the locomotive shops of the 
people, which pass among the numerous vessels 
anchored in the port, to offer bread-fruit, meat, or 
soup for sale." 

In answer to Doloni's inquiries. Captain Clinton 
described to him the wild and romantic superstitions 
of the Buddhists in Siam, which are more extravagant 
than those of Thibet. This De la Bastide attributed 
to the variation of climate, as the imaginative powers, 
nurtured under a burning sun, become, more developed 
than they could possibly be in the chill mountain air 
of Thibet. Among the curiosities he had brought 
from Siam, Captain Clinton had some ancient manu- 
scripts, in the difficult Siamese language, written on 
palm-leaves, and of dates impossible to ascertain. 
These had been given to him by the Portuguese mis- 
sionaries, who, though well educated for their task, 
were either imable to read them, or subdued by the 
enervating influence of the climate, had not energy to 
attempt the undertaking. 

To Montval he also gave a dried specimen of the 
hideous Tokay lizard, and an immense cobra di capello, 
which he had killed himself. It had taken possession 
of an ant-hill, formed by the industrious white ants 
as a store-house, and turned out the inhabitants ; but 
being discovered by a party of Hindoos in the neigh- 
bourhood, they had surrounded ttiQ wcL^Ai^ ^>^ ^ 
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strong fence of thorn-bushes, so that tlie snake could 
not escape, and would have been starved to death but 
that the superstitious people, actuated by their belief 
in the transmigration of souls, fed it religiously every 
day. Captain Clinton, however, who had no scruples 
in taking its life, watched it come forth to feed, 
and despatched it as an enemy to man. It was about 
seven feet long, and had the beautiful hood ^m which 
it derives its name. Its long black forked tongue still 
protruded from its mouth. 

We were all much pleased with Captain Clinton, 
and finding that after remaining a week or ten days 
at Singapore, the Indies, his vessel, was bound to Eng- 
land, we determined to be his passengers, and if we 
were spared further trials, to proceed directly to our 
long-expecting friends. A few days more brought 
us to anchor in the roads of Singapore, from whence 
the Malay sampans, or boats, soon landed us in the 
busy scene of commerce, where all the nations of the 
East seem to be combined in one vast population. 

So confused were we all with the noise, the crowd, 
and the confusion of tongues, that w© were glad to 
follow Captain Clinton to a commodious hotel, and it 
was not till after a day of perfect repose, that we were 
able to walk roimd the town. Singapore is situated 
on a small island, divided from the south-east extre- 
mity of the Malay peninsula by a narrow strait. It is 
within a degree and a-half of the equator, founded on 
the edge of a thick jungle, with which, and with thick 
forests, the whole island is covered. 

The entrance to the harbour of Singapore is very 
beautiful; it is studded with small islands covered 
with nutmeg, pine-apple, and cocoa-nut plantations, 
perpetually green and bright in verdure. The islands 
almost landlock the spacious harbour, which resembles 
an immense lake, and is crowded with vessels from all 
nations •, t\ie we^-^io^ot^ionaa^ IxLdiaxnan^ the oriental- 
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looking heavy Chinese junk, and the Malay prahu,are 
constantly entering or sailing from this rich and con- 
venient port. 

The town is divided into three parts — the Chinese, 
the Malay, and the English town. The English town 
is laid out in squares, and planted with trees. The 
Chinese population, the labourers, the gardeners, the 
mechanics of Singapore, occupy the western part of 
the town, in unitbrm houses, coloured yellow, with 
arcades before them, for shelter from the sun and rain. 
In this part of the town, artisans of all kinds are 
assembled, and these ingenious and imitative people 
will make anything you desire, if you only supply 
them with a model, which they will copy with such 
scrupulous care that they will not even omit an acci- 
dental defect. The Malays and Klings inhabit the 
east of the town. In this part there are also many 
shops, and arms of all kinds are made. "We could 
not but notice in these workshops a vast number of 
spears, krisses, and guns, similar to those used in the 
piratical prahus; and it appeared but too probable 
that many of these would be applied to a murderous 
purpose. 

All these divisions are thickly populated, and the 
mingled population, dressed in the costumes of their 
respective nations, formed a gay picture under the 
bright sun, whose burning rays rendered walking 
almost impossible till the cool of evening. But Mont- 
val found his way to the plantations of nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, cloves, and betel-nut palm ; and to the back of 
the towTj, which is laid out in gardens by the 
Chinese, who gladly sold him specimens of their 
rarest flowers. 

Ki-chan went on board one of the Chinese junks 
which lay in the harbour, and finding the captain to 
be a man well known and respected at Singa^ore^VAk 
forwarded a despatch by Ima \iO t\i^ C>\ima"^'^ ^js^<sKi=- 
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ment, describing minutely the situation of tlie pirate 
islands. He also narrated our escape and extraor- 
dinary sufferings, and begged to direct the attention 
of the authorities to the dangerous haunts of these 
lawless rovers. 

During our stay at Singapore, though we never 
joined in a tiger-hunt, we saw several large tigers 
that had been killed by the Malays. The island is 
fearfully infested bv these creatures, which are daily 
carrying off some of the labourers in the jungles. The 
average loss of human life from tigers is calculated at 
about 360 in a year. Again Montval was puzzled at the 
existence of the tiger in this small island. He came to 
the conclusion that they must have been accidentally 
carried by the tide across the narrow strait which 
separates the island from the main land. The huge, 
heavy water-buffalo, commonly used for the purposes 
of draught at Singapore, is the only successftil oppo- 
nent of the tiger ; it boldly confronts and frequently 
drives him from his prey. 

"We found the merchants of Singapore more intelli- 
gent and less sordid than those of Canton, and we 
spent our short time of rest very pleasantly in their 
society. By their advice, and with the concurrence of 
my friends, I invested the value of the gold-dust found 
in the prahu, for the purpose of founding a large house 
of refuge at Singapore for the reception of those un- 
fortunate men who might have been plundered of all 
they possessed by the pirates. I appointed some of 
the principal merchants of the place to be trustees of 
the charity, empowering them to shelter, feed, and 
clothe the sufferers, and if it should be expedient, to 
pay their passage to the place of their destination. 

A British vessel which entered the port during our 
stay at Singapore, brought us satisfactory letters from 
the dear friends who had preceded us, and had safely 
reached London, ^e "nsw i€v^ «si3iQ^>&\^ ''^Vsi.^Xiftm^ 
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and were glad when, after Captain Clinton had finished 
his lading, we embarked on board the Indus, and sailed 
for England. 

After leaving Singapore we passed through the 
Straits of Malacca, and touching at the beautiful island 
of Penang, "the Gem of the Eastern Seas," were 
delighted with its tropical riches of fruits, flowers, 
and spices. Once more we inhaled the spicy breezes 
of Cejlon, and looked back with astonishment as 
we recollected that since we left it we had made 
the circuit of one quarter of the globe. We had 
endured many trials and difficulties, but we had been 
mercifully protected ; and we unanimously agreed that 
the result of our travels was profitable, and the 
remembrance pleasant. 

We had a favourable passage, and reached the port 
of London speedily and safely. It is needless to 
describe the happiness of our meeting. My dear 
father, mother, and brother, were waiting to receive 
us, with the rest of oiw long-tried friends ; and we 
determined to spend a few weeks in the busy capi- 
tal of England before we decided on our future desti- 
nation. 

I found my friends had been following their several 
tastes in the employment of their time since their 
arrival. Louis Segnier and his lady had entered with 
great vivacity into the pleasures of society, and were 
much pleased with the amusements of Loudon, except 
that the fair Ean-si still shrunk from the sight of 
female acting, and could not be persuaded to visit the 
theatre or the opera. The elder lady still preserved, 
in a great measure, her accustomed habits of seclusion, 
and was content to view the movements of the busy 
world through the windows of her carriage. 

We found the elder. Segnier enjoying life in his 
usual easy luxurious manner, pleased with all the 
beautiful works of art that he co^di ^^ ^Siikissviiu ^-iKt- 
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tion ; praising Englisli hospitality ; but iniinnuring at 
the inartificial and imperfect mode of cookery, and the 
strange taste of a people who could boast of such 
detestable and indigestible dishes as roast-beef and 
plum-pudding. His delight was great at seeing Ab- 
dalla again, and he begged me to give up this excel- 
lent cook to him. " I shall be content to remain in 
England if I keep Abdalla with me," said he. It is 
his skill only that can make the place tolerable." 

Ingardin had been lost in wonder at the sight of 
the vast commerce of the capital of the world. In 
the society of the great merchants he had sought and 
acquired much knowledge of the statistics of the 
kingdom, and the sources of its boundless wealth. He 
had visited the provinces, and minutely observed the 
scientific processes of those manufactures in which 
England surpasses the world. He found great satis- 
faction in the ample field he now possessed for his 
favourite employment, and said to me, — " I shall ever 
be ready, my dear E/olando, to accompany you on any 
future expedition, in order to extend my observations 
and inquiries ; but henceforward England is my 
home." 

The joy of my dear parents at our re-union was 
entirely without alloy, for they hoped we should part 
no more. Disturbances in Provence had induced my 
father to dispose of his property there ; and being now 
possessed of much wealth, he wished, if I should agree 
to it, to purchase an estate, and reside in England. 
Nothing could be more congenial to my wishes. He 
soon met with a noble estate in one of the most beau- 
tiful counties of England, and there we are happily 
settled. 

In a large mansion situated in one of the richly- 
wooded parks, which are the pride of England,! 
have taken up my abode. Dr. Codonel, my dear old 
friend, ia one ot tVie iaaci^^ \^^>ll^^ft'«^^yt ^^ Ki-chan 
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also reside with me. Ki-chan proposes to return 
occasionally, and enlighten "with his experience his 
native land, but his habits and tastes are becoming 
every day more assimilated to those of the country 
we have all adopted, and I trust we shall never lose 
him. 

Chiousse and the two Yakuts, Juan and Michael, 
are attached to my establishment, more as Iriends 
than servants ; they hunt, shoot, fish, or employ them- 
selves in making boats and canoes, in which we row- 
on a small lake in the grounds. They have learnt to 
speak English, and are welcome guests in the cottages, 
where their tales of travel are received with wonder 
and admiration. 

The remainder of my friends, reluctant to be sepa- 
rated from me after our long intimacy, have chosen 
their abodes near me ; and frequently, as in our old 
travelling days, one roof shelters us all. 

I confess that the spirit of adventure is not yet 
quenched within me. I often reflect on the many 
nooks in this wide world of loveliness, where the foot 
of man has never trodden, and where, fresh from the 
hands of nature, her marvellous works are richly scat- 
tered. I sometimes turn my thoughts to that vast 
continent of the west, which is still, to me, an unknown 
land. Montval is for ever pointing out to me, with 
longing desire, the rare Fauna of North America and 
the gorgeous Flora of the south. But time wanes 
rapidly : the life of man is too short for the gigantic 
projects of the aspiring mind of man to be accom- 
plished ; and we can only humbly trust that the 
completion of knowledge will be permitted in that 
glorious eternity which God has promised to his faithful 
followers. 

I am surrounded by my friends, who unanimously 
declare they are satisfied to remain in a country ^Wt'^ 
Art brings her wonders, and ^at\wcft \i«^ \i^"ajoiC\5K%».»^»'^ 
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your very feet ; where a gentle sovereign rules lovingly 
a free people ; wliere amidst the glorious vestiges of 
the past blossoms the promise of a still more glorious 
future. I must yield to their united opinions ; and 
thus, in all probability, it is in this wonderful land of 
peace, of plenty, and of progress, that I shall conclude 
The Thavels or Eolando. 
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